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PREFACE 


This study is rooted in the conviction that a close co-operation 
between the disciplines of psychology and history opens new and 
fruitful perspectives for the understanding of botJi fields. Though 
presented in the idiom of psychology, the problems with which 
this book is concerned, appeal to historian and psychologist alike. 
Of course, research in the combined disciplines is not an easy 
task. My aim, therefore, was to do no more than to present a few 
selected examples which should illustrate, on the one hand, the 
application of historical concepts and methods to the study of 
the human mind, and on the other, the \ise to the historian of 
some of the conceptual tools of contemporary psychology. I 
say ‘illustrate* since I am aware, as the reader will be, that all the 
problems tackled here need to be followed up by more detailed 
investigation. 

There is something else which this study tries to illustrate, 
namely, a single-handed inter-disdplinary approach. Though this 
may appear as easy rationalization, I have to confess to a certain 
dislike of the idea of ‘team work* so frequendy used in the field 
of the social sciences. Admittedly, the ‘team approach* presents 
certain advantages, such as a more detailed and accurate account 
of the facts bearing on a specific problem, but it seldom produces 
what is supposed to produce, namely, the feeling of unity. The 
impression which such an approach gives is often that of a series 
of ‘themes* running in parallel, of a wrongly counterpointed 
polyphony. 

I cannot close this preface without acknowledging my warmest 
gratitude to Professor W. J. H. Sprott who read the manuscript 
and made a number of fruitful criticisms. I owe very much, too, 
to Professor R. W. Pickford, Professor N. Davis, Professor R. G. 
Smith, Mr. H. O. Chalk, and Dr. A. Wasserstein who took the 
trouble to read and discuss with me various parts of the manu¬ 
script. 

In the editing of the book I relied on the kind help of many 
friends. I wish to express my indebtedness in particular to 
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Kjgg I. Qjvcntry, and Mr. J. M. BjJJjCr I wcJuEd also like ta thank 
my wife for huf coIiStsnE flsaistanot 
One Ja^t TTO*tl foe the reader. As English is a relatively recent 
acquisition of mine, I apologise (ot al) the ufipteaBant feelings 
which my durosy use of the Janguage may arouse in him. 

Z. B. 
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INTRODUCTION 


rSVCf-TDLOGT AND hISTOrT 

O F all living CtcfttvncE man alone Is tCftly histjorlcal, and 
this is becauae he has a iDind by which he can create Hfii*' 
conditions of life which ahaoeh and tcansfotnl the peeviema 
ones. Of all civiliaatjons, Western dsilization is the most his¬ 
torical in chorftCtsr. In aplte of thls^ one of the main aimi of 
modecn psychology has l>een to model itaclf on the pattetn of the 
natutal scicnircs; its main amhition hos been to formulate cori' 
cepts, descriptive (ind ixp'licativc, which cao he applied generally. 
Thus time and even space ftte considered as abstcacriotis; they do 
not affect either the nature, or the ooflns of psychological pheno¬ 
mena, Vadons attempts have been made to build up 'mathe¬ 
matical^ raodela of behaviour, Bven Preud, who waa more awatc 
than my orhet modem psycholDgist of die bnslKilly kiationai 
character of the httcnsin mlndj, was obsessed with the ides of an 
almost mechanical determinism In the fieid of psychological 
phenomena. It was this idea that Ebstered in him the belief in the 
universal validity of the basic concepts of his system. The know^ 
ledge of the statistical nature of the norms governing psychnlo- 
gical phenomena did not temper this ambition of modem psy¬ 
chology, As in other sdeotiffc disciplines^ ptohability has easily 
been turned into a new form of detenflinEsm. 

A cettiUn change in this situation has been brought about by 
the recent development of a psycliologicaUy-oriented anthropo¬ 
logy, and of a social psychology in particular. This has increased 
the psychologist's awareness of the fact that the validity of hij 
concepts ia relative CO a Specific SOcLO'CultDtal system. The ‘per¬ 
sonality-culture* theory is one manifestation of this spirit of 
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iclatLvity in moftcrn f'Sj'chfliugy. If tfic anaiDgy with tht tlevelop- 
mrnt of tbc iiatuial RcictifflS can be Stretched^ onfi cauld say that in 
psychology Coo space has ceased to he an ahatracdoni in ita coa- 
CE-rte form of social space it has become an impoecant dimenaion 
of psychological phcnonitn.a. Thus So individuaJ act of psdreep- 
tion, of Jnemoty^ oi imaginadon, a feelings an attitudCi Of a 
specific mental stmctuift can adequately be uadetstaod only 
within a surrounding social spiijce. 

But these petspcctivics opened by social pEycholog:>' and an¬ 
thropology have as yet had little effect on thfl dm'elopmcnt of 
presoit-dfty paychoJugy, The psythologiatH—social psychologists 
included—arc COQSdously, nr unconsciously^ reluctant to £scc all 
the knpJicationa which the idea of the socio-cuhural relativity of 
mental phenomena haa fni the Mnsatution of tinUr tlisdpHne as a 
science. Tliey are paidcuktly reluctant to admit that any Eodo- 
cultuftl rcladvity entflllt historkai jpeladvity, that a cultuiftHy- 
conditiotied is at the same timeaa hlstnrkalJy'Conditioned pheno- 

mencinL 

To tnendon two typical tnetliadnlogicfl] iCflnds in present-dfly 
psychology will illustrate this. Curiously enough these seem to be 
more chaLtactcdstic of sodal psychology than of other hranthca 
^ modem psychology. The first can he hrkfly dcacubed as a 
'situadonar appeoach to the study of mental ^enomcna. The 
'Skuatiouar is used here in a broader sense chan that as- 
EEgncd t& it by Lewiti, for the aimpk reason that the kind of 
^titude which it suggests cannot be confined to a specific school 
in pcesent-day psychology. It denotes il tendency widespread 
among p^chologists to determine and CKplam Uny cncntal pheno- 
C^ou in terms of a limited nu,mbe£ of elements fltdsdng in a gtvCn 
sEtmJion Mntempotafieously with dtfi p hen omen net itself. In nthcr 
wo^E, it d^tts the psychologist'a unwillingness^ oc mftapaidty. 
to include Jn he model of cuplauation conditions which do not 
belong to a raanJpulable present, The tendency is to make ei 
dccitive for the fkterminadon of Uny mental event. Ob¬ 
viously^ by such an atthade the psychologist minitniaes, or 
ignores altogether the importance which past esiperienecs, indi¬ 
vidual or collectiTe, might have upon the dctciminatton ckf a 
s^cilic mental phenomenon. In other weeds, individual or 
hiatoricalj is not considered as a dimenaion of the human, miild. 
Even more symptomatic is the tendency to pn^st hchariouE. 


This is moK than just a Mlidcnc 7 , it is an amhltion, ftU aapiiation 
so often voiced, hy psychologists that one ixiEght well ttiillfc that the 
whole future of psychology depended On it. I do not wish to discuss 
here the legitimacy of such 9n attitude, 1 Wcmld liJie^ however, to 
StresE as laudl its pOsEiblc the fact that such an attCCudcis based on 
the asso^prion. Of leads to dtc condnsion, that incdtalphcnomoia 
arc anhistOlical in their nature. Thus the patt played by OD-ncicte 
tiine in the detetmiuatioo of these phenomeufl ia deliberately 
suppressed, Such aji attitude would make no sense unless accotn- 
paiiied in the mind of the psycholDgist by the belief that ^ spedhe 
mental reaction CAn be isolated ftOm its ooncKte dtcumstances, 
froiu the Hvlng system of an individuat's mind, and repeated as if 
nOt^g has happened between its first and Its second occjutteiice; 
as if cHe leactot's experiences, or hls development within, this 
interval of time tUd not take piece. Morcovct, on the basis of this 
atdtude, the psychologist acts as if the bchavioutal atfUcturc pr. 
what one usually calls the mind, of an inn^vidual can be con¬ 
ceived in a, vacuum, as if it were not--sis I beheve it to bc^ an 
essential u'ay patt of a sodo-Cultural structwte. It obylowsly fol¬ 
lows that since a sodo-cultural structure ia noimatly Submitted to 
liistoilcfll changes^ the Structure of the mind itself is changeable 
in a histolical sense. 


AHTHROPOLOG-Y ANIi HTETOmCAL PiTGUOCOGY 

It is in fact contempotaty anthropology Chat has made the psycho- 
Joglst awace in a dramatic way of (he close intet-conncclJotl be- 
tween the social relations and institutions formed in a community, 
smd the characterisric mental development of individual members 
of this community. If the empirical matcriai pHiSented by some 
recent anthropological studies^ and th* conduaiona drawn fiOm 
it, ate to be takeji at theit face value, the influence of society upon 
the mental development of the individual can fiAldly be over¬ 
estimated, Tilts influence touches not Only vauDus functions of 
the individuara njifld. Such as pcrceptioo, imagitiftcion, memory, 
or thinking, but it also affccLS the Structural cha^cter of the mind. 
This influence is not confined to tJiq contents of the individual's 
COnsdousneas, but it goes deep into the unconsciOus motivai- 
tlonal aspect of the mind. The anthropologists speak, for instance, 
about rruodea of social reactions and orgAnliRticm which determine 
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in the individual a spcriiic mcntfll SCtUitUK based OH tlac fecltilg of 
giiilt, or DU the fe^ng of shame. MDteover, thejr ate ready to 
admit that thetc are sodcdcs and cuJtuics which cxeatt a schiaoid 
(RaU.)^ OE ptarenuid {Duhn, or metitid StIUCturen Thos most 
autluQpDlDgistE 9nd SOCdologisLS sappOft tticcoigh their wock the 
idfift of the SodologLCa] iclativity of mental phcnamcna. More¬ 
over, many of them fed that otic of their main tasks is to ptovidc 
the psychdogist with evidence by which he can prove how 9 
specific cultun! structure leads to a spcdfic mcotal structure. 

The siime idea can be supported by historical evidence also. 
In this case the psychologist can use data furnished by history to 
demonstrate how dependent the indlviduai'a mental stioctnre is 
upon the historical drcurnstanccs of hia community. Here again, 
the point should E>e made cleat that the historical development of 
9 comrdtinJty* or of a culture, has mot tnetely a superfieia] hut s. 
deep Etructural effect on the Indrvidual^a mind. Thos, one can 
spe*k about a ptlionality structure charajctedsClt of the archaic 
or of the classical era of Greek society, or about a medieval or 
modern personality jtrucCorc. Similarly one can speak—43 D. 
Riesnum does^ shout an 'other-dlncCtcd' and an ^ inncr-diiccCcd* 
personality gtmetnrc charactertsdc of the pitesent-duy and of an 
earlier stage of American culture respectively. All thb points to the 
idea chat the human mtud Is a SOdal [^henomenun in the aensc of 
hetng determEned in ita structure by the his torical development of a 
spedlic Eodety. Thn-s historical pEydialogy opens a JtlCW perspec¬ 
tive to [he study of the human mind. As a branch of psycliology 
its task is Co study the hnmao mind 9S an hklotical, phenomenon. 

Though both historical psychology and contemporary flUthm- 
poLogy regard the human mind as a social phcjiomcnon, the 
differences hetwetn them are mOK impOtCant than their c{?mmon 
gtOUJid. They differ firstly in their methods of teseacch. The an- 
[hiDpologist cau readily demonStiatc, fbrlnstanoc, that the mfinul 
Structure of the Balinese is different from that of the present-day 
AfiKticatl. fie can take hii evidence hy observing, analysing^ and 
even measuting actual pieces of behaviour displayed by the mem¬ 
bers of these gioups- TJlis is not the case with the historical psy- 
ehok^t. lie caunot observe actual behaviour [ he can only infer 
it fram^ or 'construct' it our of indirect and fiormally incomplete 
evidence made available to him by hiatoiical SOUTMS. Con- 
srx^ucntly his evidence about the social ftature of the human mind 
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Is of a more Indirect character than tJiat provi<lc^l b}- thfi withrO' 
fjoluffist. 

A mote fundamenta] diffeietice between hLstocica] psychologj^ 
and aathropolDgy is the nature of their approach to the atody of 
the human mind. AnthrOpoEogy if CDnccmcd with the vadatlona 
of the hjjcnun mind on a horiaoQcal luie^ Lcr with the didetences 
between mental atmcturca chacaetcristlc of groups of itid tvldnaij 
anthcopulo^ Is concerned with intcr-cultuiaij And hiitotical psy¬ 
chology, on the other band, studies the variations of the hurtistn 
mind tin a vertical lino, or, the changes which have oecntied in the 
mental stmctuic of guoups of individuals as a result of the de¬ 
velopment in time of their culture aa a whole. In othei words, 
anthdOplngy Is concerned with In ter-cultural, and historical psy- 
choEogy with intra-cultniaJ djflbrenucs in the stmetute of the 
mind. Consequently, while anthropology works with simple dif¬ 
ferential concepts, historical psychology works wlthevoEutionaiy, 
or developmental concepts. It la, ticrefiire, obvious that not oniy 
the mechods, but also the body of hypotheses ftud the gencGil 
frame of reference used by liigtoricaE psyrliolDgy is different from 
those used by anthtopoiogy. 


DlFFaKBUTlAL, HISTOEIICAL ANU HVDHJTHlNAlty CONCEtTTS 

Many psycbocultural phenomena dcscribetl or explained by 
ptescot'day anchropology receive anewsignificanos when looked 
at in the Hght of historical paychcilogy. For instance, the anthro¬ 
pologists nottradly cOoncct the fbriEtattDn of tht personality 
Structure baaed on the fccUng of shame, and that based on the 
feeling of guilt, with two entirely diJferenC societies and cultures. 
In fact these personality stmeturejt may also be expressions at a 
psychological level of two stages in the historical development of 
a society. This is precisely what I have tried to show in Chapter IV 
of this Study. The ancient Greeks, particularly in Atdca, seem to 
pceseot a typical example of a community moving in its historical 
evolution from a colture and character stmeturu based On' shaitte' 
to Cine based tin ' guilt'. The specific meaning of this process will 
be discussed at a iaKC stage. For tlw enoment it will be enough to 
mention that between the archaic and the classical etas of Greek 
dvilization one can notice an indeasiug process leading Co the 
mtcmalizmg by the individual of the social and moral code of his 
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COHiOlfujytyj This illlows mc' to '^Bhain-s’ flild *guJlt^ as his- 
tofical-cvoluriotwry ralhct tlisn simple diffsjcntial concepts. I 
ia-vt Cteated Jn a simiJM; tiiarjicr irthtr pJiychakjgiCfJ COnttptS 
such as 'pKceptbn’^, 'emotionality'^ ^petaonidityiWld ‘natiDnal 
4diaiactet'. 

Thst the stEuctnce of the indrvidnal's perceptual field depends 
to a cominlerAble extent oa. the sttucturc of his coltutc is a fact 
suffideiitly tkmonstraCHd by & scries nf recent uiTCStigatioiLS into 
the field ^ aodal perception. In chc ptescnit study I have tried^ 
however, to go a Step further, by showng that the sttucpirc of the; 
perceptual field cliangcS wich dtc histodcsll evolwtwm of a given 
cojnnmnity. This is the Rcnsc in which I say, for iuitance, that (he 
aiaxecnth-ceuituty fictichman had a different perceptional field 
from that of the Ficnjchmao HTlCg at a later period. The influence 
of the hi’storical ptOctS upon human eittotiooalitr, o£ upon a 
specific national cltatactcr is taa COntplei a pcohlem K> be treated 
htieEly berc. Most charftet-stistic aad more dwdleiiging in this 
respect, Ja the concjcpt of pCROJiaiity. J hAVe become coiYvintcd 
that this concept COO can be treated historically. The organisation 
of tlte human mind undet the form of ^ personalitythat is Co say, 
a harmonious inliegKtOO.n. of the individual within tumself (pre¬ 
supposing a high degree of scif-aw.ircncss), and at the same licne, 
an, integration of the iudividital with his cnlcutt (presupposing a 
high dcgtcc of tationalisation of his behaviour) takes place Only 
id i Specific histocical contcat, ftnd requires a certain historical 
dcvKlopmcnt of a comlnunify. The view advaCAted in this study 
is that the Athenian Cotuinunity of the fifth aod fonrih centuries 
&,C. provided almost ideal ccmditioas for such a mental develop¬ 
ment. 

Fot further undststltidiug of the thcunetlcal basis of historical 
psyuhotogv, it jg aeccssarv to distinguish between historical and 
evolutinnary concepts. A historical event is in essence a coltuml 
event; a phenomenon that induces a definite change Ift the 
aodo-cultural structure of a community cf pooplc. It fuliows that 
the concepts used by Hscoriciil psychology refer normally to 
group phfflomeoa; they describe or rtrp l a i n mental changes pro- 
duiccd in a gronp of individuals. Or in an individiPal ag a result of 
the dcs'clopmcnEin time of their culture and .society. On the Other 
haoci evolutionaty concepts refer to individual psychology; they 
describe or cjtplajn the mental dcvciopmenc of an itldividual as 
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djctctmitijcd by the pmciRS of growth. Hetni Weiner has fotniu- 
lated the aoims of this proceBS a dcvelopmcrit jfrotn i h>W to a 
high degree of dift'erentLation and articulation in the individwftl^s 
mental structure. Freud also outlines some evolutkmaty norinr 
when he describes various necessary stages IP the erotic develop- 
mcot of aei indhnduah 

There arc two ways in wltich the hlStotical psj'chologist cfln 
look al the evoiotiDnary concepts mentioned ahovCr Fitsdjj hs 
can canddniir them flS historical in cheir nature. Thus the kind of 
mental evolution Dutlincd by Wcmcc or Ftcud IS chstacteristic 
only of individuals of certain cultures or in certain period-s of a 
culture. Sscondly, he can use diesc concepts as 'flnllogucE' of 
Ilia own concepts and hypoilwass. In this itudy 1 have more than 
Once resorted Co analogies between what I c&llod 'historical^ dc- 
Tclopiiient of the huirsan mind and the mental evoJetwm of an 
individual. For instance, I have compared the hisCoiical develop¬ 
ment of the ftticient Athenian community from a "shame’ to 9 
^guilt^ stage in its culture attd peiSOnaLity organisation with die 
ttflnsition from El 'heterogeneous’ Co a 'autonotHOuS’ moralitjv 
two Stages, according; to Piaget, In the mental cvoludon of aft 
individual in modern Western culture. Moteover, I tun inclined 
to think that this type of hiscorica! development of die mltul has d 
more gcoctal character than WO'Uld Appear at first aight. Many 
communities have given signs of such development. It seeraS to 
me that the mental development from a' shame’ to a ’ guilt ’ atagtf. 
from a heteronomous to an autonomous morality, is closely 
connected untb the historicsl dcvclopmcftc of a coiwntijiity from a 
pittiardial to a moie democratic orgsmisation, from a pre-ici- 
dividualiacd to an indhnduaii^cd Bodal order. This is obviouslv ft 
frequent mode of histoEical dcvclopmenL 

However, I did not go beyond the terms of an. analogy. I do 
not know whether there is a dcEcrmiciIJig relation, bctwecci the 
norms of mental evolution of Sn individual and the psycho- 
hiRtoricsil development of ft community of people. Even if such a 
relation ciista, it is beyond the scope of the picaent study to 
demonstrate it. One thing should, however, be made clean the 
analogy between the Indivldufll’s menta) evolution and psycho- 
historical processes has nothing to do with die famous parallel 
between ontogenesis and phylogenesis. 
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TLlLtuSM Atn? PBtiCHUZMS 

The boot ’which one begioi to uvritc is seldom the boot ’which is 
actually' written. Ho-wcvki, I Cdnuot speak hCEC about my fhiiuics 
and fruStiations^ fbt the simple reason that they are ItiO numetOwS, 
Instead, I can Sty a few wuids about some af the intciiUotis, 
prDblcmSj,artc{ puipoacs which were in my mind while wring this 
study. 

My main intention was iio make a tapprochemeiit between 
psychulogy and history. 1 have beax made aware of the oeccasity 
of such a step by my own contact with histocicai studies in 
general, and ’with tllC writings of some psychologicaUy-minded 
histoiiaos in pacticular. Histoiians such as TocquevlUe, Dlicheyi 
Toynbee^ Marc Bioch, and afccjve all Luden Febvxe have consid- 
crabiy contributed to my interest in Sudl problem^. Of course^ I 
haveinduded in this study only a Jimited number of ptobkms in 
the selection of which a certain amount of afbitraiiniCSa was in¬ 
evitable. In a study dealing with the relationship bcfwcsin psycho¬ 
logical and histijrlcal phenontena, it may be rcgafded iJS A gross 
crior that tbe problem of the personality of the hjatociian has not 
been tceated Rcparately. I decided to leave this problem Ont partly 
because of its □orapileidt'y^ but chiefly because it would nrake a 
mmplcte study in itscif- 

The central problem which the picRcnt study sets out to ariSwec 
is: how, and to what CHtent,. U tlie human mind influenced by the 
process of history? As 3 have said, the topics Cor discussioo pro¬ 
vide a gcMial Survey and Jllustmtion of this pioblcm. The 
discuEEdjon centres round the follo-sping three points: 

1. Hrtffsitwi fffid fwrMWJ spsiijk' atiiffsl 

a, Hfitatmifi 3«ftkpPiefit snd ii/c of tbs 

3 . HislirkaidtSftbp^jitit e/tdivSkefivt wawW stftteinisJ. As an illuscta- 
tion of the iirat point I have chosen the problftm of perception 
inaiatlng on the changes in ihfi perceptional field of the individoal 
in modem Western society. The reason for tlris choice is mninly 
Ctchnidlr Firstly, perception ia a relatively weli-ECudifid pheno¬ 
menon from the psydiocultural pMiint of view. Secondly this is a 
field in which there is a oeitain amount of historical material 
a’vaiJabJc. Fehvre's and Franactrfa studies arc of a particular Im- 
portanec in this respect. To dlustiate the second point 3 diScuSS 
the individual of cmaeat Greek cdviliattiua for tho obvious 
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ncaEon that few other comtttajnities have diSptaycJ a highet; dc- 
gtee of histOtical dcvlopmcnt than the andcftt Gteiks. This is 
provc<l beyond doubt bjf the pclitica], social, and gultuia], dif¬ 
ferences between the Honierk peiiod and thjtd-ccntmy' Athens. 
My purpose therefore has been Cc) follow the changes in the mtlnral 
Etrnctiicc of an individued within the framework of a culture with 
a rapid and wide hislorJeat deveiopmeiitr As an ilinsMtiion C3f lie 
third point, I have chosen the probletn of the Hngllsh itational 
character. Hete my ccmcem is with the histcrical origins of a 
collcctiTC mental formadoD, 

I bltve to admit dtat many impofCant problencis of hlStotLcai 
psychology iiaye fiot one tenson ot another been left ont of this 
book. Febvte’s cty for a history of human ‘ sensibility Le, the 
history of e]ic feeling of lovc^ fear, oi death, is one of them^ 
Frftgmcots of this aspect of human heh,svit>Ud wem disenssed in 
the second chapter dealing with petception and paiticularly in 
the third chapter bearing the title 'HistOty and EttlOtiOrtal 
CUmaCes', Bab i^iy main concern in the third chapter was metho¬ 
dological. I wanted to demonstrate in the simplMt manner pos¬ 
sible how, and to what cutent, certain coUcctivc emotiortal States 
arc dependent on hlstotical circumstances, and to what extent 
such states may, in tlielt turn, create new historical tiiCXulntances. 
L mast confess that a more systematic treatment of this subject, 
namely^ the history of certflin feelings within a given tivilisation, 
lies far outside my competence. I wonder, indcwl, whether sach 
problems can ever be tackled by a pSycholDgist alone. In this area 
of historical psycholo'gy, ag in most others, a close co-opetation 
between psychologists and historiana seems to he imperative. 

The ctiicf purpose of this study^ however* is not that of ptesent- 
ing the icadcc with a systematic accoutit cf the historical devclop' 
ment of the human mind within % given civilization. For the 
present this aim wooilid Iw untcalistic. Conscious of This* I h;ivft 
restricred my main objective to a point of principle; f wanted to 
investigate as throughly as possible what I believe to be- a con¬ 
stitutive element of mental hfe; itg historicity. Mind in ah its manb 
festatiOnS is never only what it is, but also what it was; it is a 
aystetn which lias depth. Fteud has applied this assumption on the 
individual plane. What I have endeavoured to do in t]iis study is 
to ftpply it On a collective and cnltnraJl pianc. If the analogy can bo 
strciched, I ’would say that the past—the histojtical past—i? a 
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dyriifnjc atmriUft, sjld thicicfutSK inalccS Itself p£C5fciit in aTiy 
mental att. The jncarcat I could geS to CM fonnulatiDn of tllis 
idea is in the chapter deftling with the higtoiical udgios of (he 
English nationai chsuaetcr. 'Ihc payeho-histoti'CaS siniation of the 
siitecnldi centurv in tny Opinion, decisive iu thia leaped. Lt 
was a psyeho-hiktorical focus. The lise and dcvclopmfinJt of tlie 
modem English chAracEE—which I defined as a pEtvaiJjog per¬ 
sonality ittOictiiEC—can be undtESCood as a ttaCtion to, and from 
thjl sitaation. One of the main taahs of the historical paycliologist 
is Cq detect ftnd define such psycho-historical focnacS within a 
given dviLizatLon. In thsa way ht will tcaee the ocigln o£ a SOlics of 
ctiduilng mental dispositions which he at the bftsis of the main 
aapccts in the behswiotsE of a gEoup of individuals, i-C- at. the basiE 
of theit etnotiofial pattern, of tbeit pccocptioD, of thek way of 
thinking, and of their Specific way of organizing tho envlccmmcnt. 
I do not *iiutrifr^-as a pEeadlan does—that these undcth'ing dis- 
poiitiniis arc anhisEnricaL On die contrary, they arc flffisCKd by 
the histartEal process. However, within a given his-torical period 
they can be mnsiddcd aa the rrudn genecaWEi of hatiian be¬ 
haviour, 

I can never sttess enough the idea that my maid concetti ha® 
l»cn with the orfgina of some important oaitg in the modern 
English character and not with the development of tlit character 
ihtoiighowt the modem eta. Jtis obvidas that a full account of the 
Engii^ character had Co include Other ffsiO which emerged at a 
later hiatorica] stagey and which stiengthcncd, counteibaknccd, 
or conttfidickd the traits discussed in the present Study. This 
pnint has to he made clear at this introductory SEftge, for SOlIlf 
traders might easily feel that I presented a onC"sidccI, or even un¬ 
fair pjcttire of the modem Eogliah character. If there is any onC- 
Sidenesa in this study, it is methodolOgicaL I have deliberately 
iwtateJ certain traits which could be tcaced down to a specific 
psycho-historical condition of the English community, and which 
seem to me important foe the fbemntion and development of the 
English national character. 

1 am only too aware that my approach, with its search for 
'origins', or for ^paychn-hisCoclcal fbeuBEs", haa ofleu can- 
steamed me to Diicr-simplify the problem. When I deal, for 
instance, with the mcchatifails of afftct-displacemeiit andratioiifllis- 
atinn as duuacterlslie of the jfingluh pctsonalicy structure, I 
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might have Jirigistcul too mych on dw icka chat dielr cau be 
found on the psycho-Iustoriical conditions of the sixteenth cai- 
tuty. It b obvious that these mechlnisms^ and the place they 
occupy in the English personaUey sttucture were deturminicd also 
by a sciics nf other factota lying outgidc the psycho-hjstOiicat 
situation of the sictccnth century such aa chmate^ induatriah^atiofii 
to mention only a few. Howeverj thb does not invalidate the fact 
which I tiy to pirovc in this study, that during the period men- 
tioned above these mechaiiisnis were greatly intensified, It is this 
fact which gsive me (be Chie to the origins of some important 
traits in the modem English character. 

IIISrOTlICAL AMD PSYCWOLOGICJtL PEnsMQiinKlA 

Some of tlic points in the previous aciettoB letjuife futther cludd- 
ation. First of what b meant in. this study by the tcim 
'historical', ofld to whac extent can this term be appiicd to 
psychological phcnomenii ? 

A hbCoticai event is—to use one of Feb vie'a fevonritc fot- 
mulas—' m fait is cmHtais/m As sucl^' histetical' b an attribute 
which can be assigned to an eyeng or group of events which hive 
marked a change in the way of life of a community of people. The 
events can be in theit jnatute political^ economic, niltncal, psycho¬ 
logical, and even physical. But this docs not entirety Uiiy with a 
motift O't Jess tiadirional view, still wndl-rcprescntcd amoDg 
prcscut-day historians, according to which the term 'hbtorlcal' 
has primarily, if not cjocluaivcly, a social content. The assumptioQ 
lying at the basb of such a view b that the dcvciopmcnt of a 
community of people within a period of tinie is best reflected by 
the political, economic- and, generally speaking, by the social 
events of that period. Consccpicntly history connotes the study of 
the politicai, economic^ and aomedmes technical development of 
a community of people. 

In the present study tbc terms ^hbtory^ and ^historical' have a 
more compteheniive meaning than thb. When I speak about the 
historical circumstances of t community of people I do not 
confine myself to the poHticali, economic, or technical conditions 
prevailing in that eommunily within a given period of time, 1 
include hete also a series of psycho^cultoraJ ctuiditioos, sneh as 
current ideas and ideologies as well as dominant values 4nd beliefs. 


JntrediKtioR 

No )ess JHiportant is a gf oup of phciltMiecja of a puielf psyicholo- 
gica.1 nature vrhich in stady ate OTTOEd by the term ^ coUoctive 
emotioflaUty'r This cDosisis of docrunant feelinga, fit collective 
i&inotlortaistateB chatflcterMrig a groop of people—a oadoJtK a social 
flass, a poJitiiGfll party^ or a religious sect—at a specific stage in their 
hisMtieal devdopmcriL Such 9ie thcfcdmgs of colleccive fear and 
insecurity, of aggrftssionj ofmnfidcncc^ of suspicion, Ot of apathy, 

Far be it fiom me to aaggest that the psycho-cwltuial pheno¬ 
mena mentioned above have always been neglected by ihosc 
intcjcsted in the study of history, Aftcc all, thete wete such 
liistorians as Lampiecht, ToeqaeviUe, Dilthey, not to mention 
L. Febvre and M. Bloch. Even the dp’' and poslcivistic Ranlrc was 
ready tel admit that' the nlAin SOUrct of human action—he meant 
by this histolical mcUon—-^ia to be found inside the human 
Nevertheless, one c9n hardly fail to notice that most 
svriterg of technical history arc too easily inclkied to regard the 
ps^’cho-ailtttrftl evedES af the past as being of A dflriwtivie order. 
Thus, 4 body of ideas, a system of values and beliefs, a collective 
cmorioival state, ftre too often cotisidcrcd dependent upOHj more¬ 
over, reducible to certain specific social or cCOnomj.C cticnmstanccs 
of lift I emnot drsoiss here whether, or ro what exteor, this is 
true or ffilse. The fiict IS dial thiE ^rcductinoist" attihide has 
lowered the status of such ci'ems in the field of historical knoW' 
ledge fat too much with ihe mevttsblc result that we have today 
a 'p&liticfli’ histoty, an ‘cccmomic^ history, and cr?cn a history 
of ideas, but no psychologicfll history^ i.e. no systemaric account 
of the histoticfll development of [he hufliftfi mind within a given 
civilisation. 

Thcic ia fiodung marc alien, to the spirit of this Study than a 
‘rcducHonist’' attitude towards peycho-culrural pbenomedta. On 
the contrary, one can say tifiat its chief nim is to dcraonstrate the 
importance which the study of such phenOimcna has for the uudet- 
Standlng nf the histOdtal past. Moreover, in the Opinion held JU 
this book, phenomcn* such as prevalljng beliefs and values as 
well as the predominant onllcctive eraotinnal states ate impoitant 
determining &ctois for tbc bistoricfll development of a com¬ 
munity. 

The above point is vital to the reatlcr^s understanding of tins 
study t perhaps I might enlarge upon it here by Rummarizing the 
approach I have used in the ebaptet on historical aspects of human 
tz 
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pflTCicplJoni I started by cstablishJrvg a series of iliflctcnoSs aisting 
between the stmctule of tbc pctccptua] AcliJ of the sllteenth- 
cciUtity Freneb indivklual atwJ thftc of the ninctfienth-or twea- 
tieth-century French JfidividliaJ- iint, ciectllesa to say, a change 
undergone by si paychological funcrion within a given petiod of 
time does not necessaiily mean that it is historical in its charac- 
(ct. That is why^ in the seconci stage of my aEgumenh T have tried 
to identify a aciica of events, Dt generally speaking, a series of 
fattens to which inch a change can be attributed, or simply ic- 
tated. At d)ia stage, some hypotheses put fotwaid by a series of 
recent Ecscarchca in the field of sodal perception proved to be 
yaefol, it haa ernerged ftom th'SSC restatthes tbac the individual's 
system of beliefs and values consritntes one of the detenmining 
factors of his petceptua) field- Consei^oentty I have tried to de¬ 
scribe and Etpiain the structure of the perceptual field chacaif 
Kxistic of the si^cccnth-oeiitury Feench mi terms of their dominant 
beliefs, values and ideas. This enterprise led me to the following 
conclusions r (&) fbe icidiyiduBl’s peroeptnal field can be rfigatdrd 
^ a bistoricaJ pbenomenon, Le. it changes in some of its rtirin 
aspects with the historical development c£ his commurdtyj (b) 
the change in the perceptual field can lie undetscood in tctnis of 
the change taking place in ttic sj'stem of beliefs, values and general 
ideas; ft) ic is, tberefotc, resiofiabtc to assume that the historicsil 
character of man's pctceptual field is dependent upon (he his¬ 
torical character of his basic beliefs, values and ideas. Whether 1 
was right or wrong In dcawlng such conclusions is for the icatler 
to judge. 

Of couESb I atn awace of the diffieukies involved in this pro- 
cedutCr Firstly, it is possible that hy isolating the system of beliefs 
and values from the cocnpiciaity of historical ciicumsbliiccs I have 
□vct-sknphfied the process of historical causation. Secondly, the 
objection may easily he raised that the system of bclicfc, ^'alues, 
and ideas is a reflection at the payChocuLtairfil Ifevel of SOmt ttvOtt 
fundamental factois of a social or economic natnic, in other 
words, cannot be consldcfcd as an autonomous lector in the field 
of historical development. This obviously implies that I bave not 
gone deeply ■MOU^ into my projected task of oiTtring an cx- 
pJaration of the hcstorical character of human pctccptual fiiito 
tions. Thia may be true. I must confess, buwevtt, that throughout 
the present study I have avoided as much as T could, letting 
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OnCc paranoid pfixiOEiaJiltiiM bcmnic £tiequent in a cojumonity^ 
thsy ucacc as a giOup ypon. thcii sDcbl cJivironinrnt by inCciLSi.- 
fying those aspects of it which auppotc chdr paiaouid type of 
behavioyij they created rigid social OTganiifttioil huJCtl OU power, 
ill ^hich BLLspidun, aggression acid stTQtlg iii-group fcciingS be¬ 
come necesSSty forms of adj uStcDHlt. Thus, Soy fttcempt to 
estublish the dcHimining conditions of a historical event—in this 
case the rise of Naaism—takes one tOutlJ lit a ctEctc in which 
psyrhoiogica! fttid non-psychologtcal &Ctors follow eachothet in a 
chain of cause and Gdfict. 

It would, howevet, be erroneous to Concludfl that the psyehtjlo- 
gicil andcnltuiai factoiE desciibea sterile dtde m history. The con¬ 
tinuous mowement fmin one to anothci leads up in 9 spiral. Thus 
the sainc inOveIncnb takes pLaoc at diffeicnt In'cLs. One StaitS, for 
instancej with the * socio-genesis" of 1‘tidjcr's personality, that is to 
say, with the social field of his fotmativc period. This Iciids CO a 
psychological fftc^Otj her to tlic paranoid stiuctUiB of bis pci- 
SOnaiity, But this new factor ia not simply a product; it becomes 
creative at a new Itvel. Hitler acts upon a difierent cilviiOiinifiJlC 
from that which conditioned the fbrmarion of his personality. 
He bcoortes a leader and as such deteirtunes the social conditions 
of the whole Gcrmail groupr The circular mjovcmer.C nOW guCS 
round at a now level. The social arbd poiitdcfll conditions which he 
determines for th* Gcrmfiil gfOUp to the fbtmatioo of para¬ 
noid behaviour, individual and collective. This determines in its 
turn new social and political conditions in the whoU; of Buropc, 
Tluis Hitlci-E personahty boDOmfiS A source of historical events, 
i.i. 9 fwychologkal facior in itself bccofrves a *psi Ja 
This shows the inadequacy of any reductionist attitude in hiEtory. 


MemiODS 

The methods of historical psychology arc those of history in 
general, namely, the InteipretadiOii of v9dou3 kiruis of traces left 
by past eveutSr The hlstcclcal psychologist construes a psycho- 
historical event; or a stmeiure of events out of what he considers 
[O be aymptomatic fragments. In this respect his prooseding is not 
qualitatively diffcEeni from ihal of any kind of psychologist who 
□onstruca a mental phcnotlficnon such as a feeling, an attitude, a 
chaCflCtec structure. Out of fmgmcntaiy mental reactions. The 
j6 
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piD-blcm of the hlstcwyal p3:7cb.olog^iJtj ho'vnevicrj is raade more 
difficult bv the feet that he iitvcstigatics jnejitd] phfluoitiena of ffie 
paat. Tht iit£t qaescion he has to euiswcf Is what ace the adequate 
SQUtcca he can consult foJ! ihia purpose? This is complicated by 
smother qiieatsoEL, namely, what atc the enduring enpresJionS of 
mentaL phetvomfini? In. other words, what ace the documents of 
the past which pneiiCJ^e in themselves the emodons, the attitudes, 
the beliefs, and on the whole the mental stiuctute of the individual 
to which they tefer? Fiankly speaking the historicid psychologht 
has a poor choks sn this respect. Since psychology is a yOang 
discipline, he can Bcldoin, if ever, ujo systematic and technical 
inforttiaLion^iycb as mfwle available in a preaent-day aurvey— 
about people'a foclings oc atciCudcs in rht past. Most of the time 
tlic historical psydiologist has the hard Cask of intccpicdng 
sources of evidence of a vety indirect dhatanCsf, A fcw ewuftples 
wiii jlJ»J3trate thia methodoiogicaE problem. In trying to follow the 
main mental changes in indrviduals belonging CO ancient Greek 
civiEi^ation, I hftVc rcSOried to the psyrhologioil analysis of the 
evolution of their language, as WcU as of thetr CultuMj IS this wAs 
eapie-Sscd In their religious beliefs and practices, pnIJttcaJ nrgatii- 
jadons, philoRophy, literature, etc. Since the socio-cuJtural aspect 
of their history is more or less kttown, I hawc tried to base on this 
my investigalion into the psychoEogical field of their histarical 
d<jvetcpment, The intei-rclalion between these two aspects of 
their historical development is a complex matter, clic priueipJes of 
which were outlined in the prei^ious section. I can only repeat 
here that I have never assnmed a simple causal deterruination 
between these two aspects. 

Perhaps even more ilEustrftdve in this respect is the chapter 
about the buRtorical evoEution of perception. Following Fcbvrc, I 
toolr the written language as a main mode of enpieSsfon cf the 
perceptual field of A community of poopk, I have, however, 
broadened my sources of Jnfnrruadon on this point by analysing 
concurrently the changes in the perceptual field and in the 
system of b^fs as well as in various modes- of artistic expression 
which took place in a community of people- wittiin a Specific 
historical period. In doing so 1 have natUtuHy assturicd that the 
system of beliefs has something to do with ffic pcrccptuaE field 
of an ind ividual, and that artistic vision is not merely *' COrtocpt 
but ako a ^ percept’, i.c. a mirror of th* individual’s pciceptlon of 
If 
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the wotlidL I'hough Ui SOflK waya dchatablc, thtsc assumptionB 
seem K3 me sound oo the whole, patticulArly i£ oae beais in fflind 
some iKoent dcnclopniHieB in the study t>f social peiceptioa, I 
realize the weaknesses of Such OKthod^ of investigation into the 
histodcal aspOCt of the human mindL Vet I have not tded to mate 
virtue out of ncKssity. The sources of evidfioce aie scarce^ and 
the jnethods of investigation are IflcHng in ptedsioii but the im- 
poctance of the SubfCCt is such as to make the present cntccprisc 
worth while. 


HISTORY AND PERCEPTION 


Ic tl3tS been bf CQStOtn ll:u! 

for the eye, 'wbac it ^ iupposad to ace and tioc to ict, 
for tbe car^ what itia tuppoaed to Leaf and tioc to hear, 
for the tonj^uc^ iwhat it it jupiHiSed Co say and not to aay, 
for cha band, what it ii snppoaod to do and not to do, 
for the foot, whither it ia soppoi^d to proceed and not to 
proceed, 

for tbe Iseart, what it Ja aoppoied to want and not to want 

AM rtf’HON 


EvntaDDcnoH 

T im simpJest way of investigating the [ustOIicsil thafftCtcr 
of the huinan mind would be to treat it arvalytacally. This 
WtnaJd mean rcsciich into the tustotical aspects of various 
mental fim'CttOnS iind ptOCesSes, such as perception, memory, 
imagination, atKl infoUigenoe. The same Und of rtKacch can bt 
apphed to vadaus emotional aspects of behaviour, lines the part 
played by VAtionS mental functions in the ptotesE of adjustment 
change wtcJt the histodcal evolution of a conununityj ot, does the 
rcladyc position locciipicd by a Specific function in the stnictnre of 
personality vary from one historkst period to aiiottier? This is 
the kind of t^uesUon with which diig part of historical psychoiogy 
is concerned. 

For various xessons, howevet, the most impotfont being lack 
of adequate ijiformadon^ the disenssjon in this chapter will be 
confirKd to one mental process oidy^ that of pecceplioti. The 
same c-onsidetaiions have plajicd a in the selection of the 
hisroJJCftt periods eovered. 


1 ? 
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inSTDflJCAL vAliTABLl33 JM THIS FIEUJ OF PEJLCliFnCiH 

Thougll the intcieBt ill, and the stutl^ of pccccptnal proccsBCB 
arc at least as old 3S psychology itself, paychotlogiats Still mudt 
In the dark with rcgaid to tht natiitc of die determining factors 
of Sttch processes. The physiological approach is stiU holding its 
ground in this Udd. Thns, peCOepriflO is often explained entiiely 
in terms of die Bpedfic otganeatjon of dK sense organs, on tlie 
one hand, and of the nature of rfnc admuluS, on tht other, I Jitcly, 
however, a diifcient approach, it more compnehensivT: one, has 
(Icvclopcd aide by sddt with die physiological one. The way in 
which the individual perccivea his world is seen more and more 
m the function of hia basic interests, helicft and Talues, or even 
of some umconSdOuS Stmctures and iriicchanismsL Thus, percep¬ 
tion has come to be rcgaidcd as a peiaonality factor, i,c-, ag a 
n»dc of fcacttori reflecting not only the blO-phyalolagical make¬ 
up of an individual, but also the .spedhe organiaadon of hls mind 
within i given socio'Oultural sctdiig. In any peteeptUfll proccis the 
jjidividuai sclccta from the onjititodc of itinmli presented to him; 
he organises the field of perception by emphasiaing aornc aspects 
and jie|cctifig others. In any auth ptocess, the pctsonaiity of the 
individual is an active factor of the first rank. If, for ioatance, 
somecne is prcscoccd with a nnmbcr of written woixls 9t a cecRiin 
distance, he perceives mOte tluscldy and more dl&tinctly those 
which appeal to his own interests and values. Though the size 
of a coin and diat of a metal diac is objectively the Sime, the 
former is nocmaliy pcKeived as being IJEgger than tht latter,! 
Furtbetmorc, one often epceks about defence mcchardama opera¬ 
ting in the field of pcrcepdon. M. GHhert, for instance^ Epeakfi 
ab^t the 'obviating', 'diverting' and ‘constricting’ functions 
of beliefs and prcjndlcca m the individnai's perceptual field. 
The members of the Nazi group perceived more readily events 
and phcjiamtjia w'hich soppofted their basic beliefs and Tables, 
obviating, at the same time, those which contradicted these 
belief and values.' The degree of articulatiDn of the individual's 
inner life is another ^ctor inierfeting with the strnctnre of the 
perceptual field. Heccnt crpcripiental and cLLnicsd researches have 

^ Biudsf, }, S.. 'An Appiuacli tc Sixikl flutcption.' In O'rvrjaW Truylr ?n Ix. 
PsytieJ. Tg^g. 

* Tif PijtlaJcg ^ Ditfirixfi/p. H.Y, cg-ja. 
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demonstrated that tlic devc[Dprajcnt of dte " self\ and of tfic 
'cgo-fccUnga^ have a dJlCCC bearing upon tine individual's pti- 
cepHon of the crtcmal world. People with ft low level of develop¬ 
ment in tbh sense, such as children under the of thirbeed and 
individtials suffering from certsin mental disorders, stvow in thcEt 
perceptions a pEOnaunoed dependence upon the StElittnrc of the 
cjtber^ field; their perception of the world Is less articuktci:! and 
less differentiated than that of a UOtmaU/ det^ftloped person.® 

This ilLuStiatcs dearly the need, as well as the UStfulnCSS, of 
an hisCorlcal approach to the problem of perception. Fpr, if 
perception depends on the jndivMual's inwrests, beliefs and 
valncs, then It is an hlEtOtical phenomenon. T'his is ciptcsscd by 
One of the basic ideas of preacn^Jay anthropology, according 
to wliich the mdividuars interests, beliefs and values, and, OM 
can add hetc the degree of articulation of hk inner life, depend 
to a cofislderablt extent Upon the type of has civiliaadDn, as well 
as upon the histoiical Level of liis civil katloTir Thus, in order to 
Study the si>ecific way in which a group of iudividuais perccivt 
their woild, one has to tahe Into account chelc Curteut interests, 
beliefs and values, as well as the type of mental organization 
characteristic of thd r historical petiod. In other words, a complete 
Study of human percepdon has to deal a|?o with the historical 
vari^ies of this mode of behaviour. 

Here the first difllculty ariscSn From the empirlcftl point of 
view, the main question is One of method. How can tine asses j the 
historical variables of human perception? The question can be 
ansTA'eied indirectly by trying to analyse frotn this apcctfic point 
of view the behaviour of a community of people of various his- 
corical periods, Fortunately, a significant start in this direction 
has been made by some peychollogii:atly-orientated historians. In 
his ihiclies of the sisteenth century in Fiance, Ltiden Febvre deals 
also with the ^specific^ way in which individoals belonging to 
this period perceived their world. 1 Its itnarks on this point can 
be used to illustiaie the main thesis of cht,s chapter,' 

There is, according to Febvre, a icmailtahlc diRfcrence between 
the perceptual world of the siaKenth, and that of the twetitleih 

1 ypitkin, H. A. ind Olbcrt: Fir/nui/if Tip**** MrV. PSctlcidHrlT 

nclevienL arc f;liupi£rs 7, 17 and it. 

* J’Snjculirlf Lmjrrirtant in this cujiect ii his: Ld Ffoi/Ji'mi Jb ok 

Xl^It Shrlt: Ld (It BjitJcri. Pltb. 1947 . 
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ccntuiy Ftemchntan. Fintly, tbft pccccption of the trewM ’affls much 
more and at thft sajjic time^ inCOnHistent, in the SLU- 

fccntli ccntuiy than it IS today. The main rrason for this is that 
the pctccption of the duteecth-ccotuiy Frenchman was mote 
influenced hy emotionsJ factoca than that of the twentiech-Gentney 
Frenchman. On tbU point Fcbvre often refcia to two psycholo¬ 
gical Halts of the late Middle Ages as fcnmMlaocd by j. HuMnga, 
natncly-^ to 'the violent ccnoi of life*, and to the 'hi^h-Sitting 
penooaLity’.^ The icflccdon of thcHe traits in iht Add of pet- 
cepdon can be seen in iht peaplc'a prefetence fof primitive, vivid 
and cnntEflaiing colottn, a fact which IS demanatEated by the 
msintier of dressing, and partienJariy by the att of the period. 
Secondly, the aiitfienth'Ccntuiy Ficnchman teacted to his en- 
vironment in A manner which suggests that the oonatellatklil of 
his perceptual functions was somehow different fiom that of the 
FrefieJicnan living in the centntics which followed. His olfactory, 
Cacdlc and auditory flingtions wet* relativeEy more developed 
duin his sight; he was giiided, or motivated mote often by the 
former senses than bysighr. 

Fcbvre dcaws Ills miin evidence fcom the analysis nf the w^titren 
language of the perind. ConsEdefJng the frequency of various 
types uf images in the poetry of the period, he concludes that this 
puetry was anything hut ^ispsssk ^ vhsaP, In Itonsard, fot in- 
scaticc, even a hiss is, as in a radio play, Euggeatsd by^ iudicoty 
clcmcnta. Things and situations which arc. for ue primarily visual, 
ore described by liictccnch-ccntMty writfits In taeriJe, olfactary and 
auditory tcims, Bouebet in his description pf a house, Jean 
GouitJnin his 'Silhouettes*, da EcUay in his descripticn of FtatlCC 
made predotninant use of auditory and o-lfactoty terms. The 
appeal of namre. thttiugh the medium of iIk eye was not di&- 
caveted, oE was not esploLtsd. It was mnre intcrcBting, and per¬ 
haps more profitable to call an hotel ‘J'Homnve Sauvagft’j Ot ‘Lc 
Lion d'Oe*, rathtE than ^Bellevue* Ot 'Beau Site", Few, if any 
abctcenih-ccntuEy writets used visual terms for descriptive pur¬ 
poses. When Rabelais oocasionally did so, his intention was to 
ortend rather chan to dcscrib* the pcISOns to whom he tefeticd. 
We do not know hOw Matgufttite de Navatne loobcd, says 
Febvre ilatmingly. 

Now, Fcbvre ccctainly does not believe that eisIcc nth-century 

I Tin 
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man <U<1 notba-vc good aJghlr It is Onlji' that, in his J^ktiotl to his 
cnvironnacnt, he used his cars more, and hia eyes icss than ^ 
noitttU[[y do. It is primacUy on this account that FcbTic char- 
actcriacR the siitpcnth-century FretLChman as snflering from 
^visual bacfcwandtt'JSS(/e ntsrd dt la r«cf). Moreover, he refeta to 
the sixteenth-century pcceeptual iworld as a ivorid of heating, 
mentioning the tisc of modem, inuaic as anolhet proof of thia. Aa 
Hajrnpaied with this, the seventeenth- and partienWy the tweii- 
tieth-ccntu.ry perceptual world is the world of the viaoal, with 
which is closely rcUted the rise of modem Bdcncc, 

The eipianation olfcred by JPcbvte for the phenomena mcjl" 
tioned above can be fonruiLated in payeho-aodai cetens. He identi¬ 
fies One determining factor as cultural conditioning. Teaching, 
learning, and many Other fonria of intce-oornmuniCAtiOn were, 
durit^ this petiod, mainiy oral. The second cOnditianifig faccot is 
closely connected with the physical envlcon merit of tbie sistcenth- 
century Frenchmen, hut it involves, at the same time, cectaio 
tcchrjical aspects of the civilization of the period. Owing EO the 
scarcity of aitlficial light, the periods of darkness wcce. In the aijt- 
teeJllh century, conaiderahly longec than today. Heoce the relative 
prcd(jjtufiaj:i« of hearing over seeing in the pioccsa of adjuatmctitr 

FcbvTC oJfcrs, however, a better due to the undccBtanding of 
the pCKCptuAl field of the mcmheia of the siKtceillth.-ceilCUiy 
French community when he describes in some detail the main 
psycho-cultural traits of this period. This was a pre-tationalistic 
period dominated by animistic and magic beliefs, prom rite per¬ 
ceptual point of view, the world had ft high degree of fluidity. 
In his colourful nuuruer, Febvrc speaka abcoit' fluidiLC d^un mondc 
ou ricn nVst strictement cu IcS ctres cur-memrE, 

perdanC Icur fconti^rcs, changcot cn Ult cUn d'oell, SlUlS plOVOcjuer 
autiement d'objoedon dc forme, d'aspcct, dc dimenaion,. voire dc 
rltg^e^^ This wns a WOtld iu whi'^ things did not preserve 
their scparaCedncEa and theh identity; stojrcs COuM turn into 
living Ixlilgs, floimalfi could beha’i'c like humans. A pig whith 
hilled a man was tried l>y ptofesslonal judgies and hang^ acmrd' 
ing to the law. One could be in two dificrent places at the same 
tlmte .,, This waa r world iu which the barriers between objective 
and subjective, bctwwcn jieal Mid loiftginftty, between natural and 
Supermtural were flexible, or fioo-erlstcnt. It was gcnccally 

' Op- =>t- PP- 475 - 4 - 
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beUcTcd that a deopititetl man cOjld niu I’waj' hotdirtg hjft ovn 
licad in his aims. Evtryhody beJievcd in ghostS; encountoB with 
them wcm part of their eveiyd&y .lives. RonssKl, "while on his way 
to his mistresfij saw ^ Chassr InfeilmaIiE^ In such a 

woitd of magic beliefs, man’s inttresta—and his SStVSCHy functions 
TPCiC Btimulatsd by what lay ^hchintl’ things, i.c. by the 
world of beliefs^ lathcr than by things thcmscl’i'ies. Thus, the 
shape and charactci of things and events were gt^atly determined 
by cmtJtiDnai factois. 

This poses [he ttiain ijucsdon of (his section; what is the con- 
nccyon hctwcen the prevailing jysKm of beliefs and the EeJaiivc 
predominance of auditory, olfactoey, and Cajcdle fuDjCtioQa 111 the 
behavioui of tbcK people? These questions can tentatively be 
answered in two main ways: 

Firstly, touch, SEnell, and hearing have often been desoibed 
as 'affcttivft semes’ beeau^ they ace more closely COnnfiCtejd than 
sight with the sources of ccnotion-al Ii£ic Cwscqucnfly, the 
inividuaLl adjusts himseEf to an environment arganizerf by 
emotional factors, such as feats, desires, hopes, beliefs, more suc- 
ccBsfaliy through his hearing, smell, and touch than thfongh bis 
sight. This is because the cOncatl with his ecivlronEncot mediated 
by these sensoty functiotis ia more indefirute and diffuse than that 
mediaCed by sight. Thus^ the feumer three senses Support Eo a 
higher degree than the eye the individustl’s beliefs in the duld 
diaractcj of the world, of O'bjccts, 

But the argument audined above can E>c cemsiderfid from a 
difleient angle. The same basic artfendes -and beliefs which stimti- 
lirc and empbuizc auditory and olfactory functions in tbc per¬ 
ceptual field of tly: individual cm, at the same time, weaken and 
repress his visual functions. Visual perceptions may, by their 
articulate character, and patticulaily by the light they throw on the 
individual charactcc of things, wcakai these basic beliefs Hus 
might explain pardy die Visual backwardness’ of aacteenth- 
century man; a highly visualhed perceptual field, that is, a per¬ 
ceptual field dominated by Visual ftcCors, would have threatened 
his emotional system of sccnrlly.^ Far, needless to say, tn a pic- 


11t IE inadEtjiiait ttj rtb it? rJiUll BE ]□ iBolilct] fiEcsnrj fiiUCtluu. 

Miiiei b^nsui peiccptJDiis ue buBtl ^n. i CD-ocidillAtfd IKtivlty qf ntan? E^ntf^rj 
^uoniEini. Thu|, pttWf [IoA. UiEanl id fiet vliuilitcd pECEEptsDci, is, tbE 

of tliE e^ Ta iHe pedccjuiuE 0^, 
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ecicntific age, spirtej, (iflgifila, dr demoaa \reie CKpbjiMMy Sgen- 
djCS as Kvtll as symbols df Older Ul an Otherwise capridoLts ami in- 
egmprehqnsibl'S SliiivcEsc. Transposing tbi.t into the Jtey of depth 
psycholDgy, one could Sfty (hat SEilDcnth-centiiry mao was in (he 
position Oif Rousseau’s Vkoire Savoyard W'ho ‘ahxt fnitsiif Ji Ji 
irf/ffjMr n-osFs \ Hi? ^visual backwartkess ^ was deepty 

motivated, 

Ac this pcint, the following tJUMLJOn arises: if heating and 
siudUag ate closely associated with an cmodanal tielation be¬ 
tween man and his etTVironmentj is sight difteient from this point 
of vkw? In other words, doca sight play a mote Impotnnt pdrt 
than other scnSeS in an intellectuaEkcd, or radonalizcd cnTiron- 
mfint? The analysis, Itowtjvcr Supetfitial^ of the inttiilsic qualities 
of visual tied peiceptions suggests that the answer to these ques- 
dnnscanhein the affirmative. Fkst of all, visualized perceptions ate 
mote plastic than any other perception In the visual field things 
and situations emetge as dhrerendated and independent units; 
they grow from the neutral bacfcgtoujid of tllC envkO'nmcnt as 
pointers in the direction of the pcrcciver. This differeutiationin the 
perceptual Held constitutes a sttong sticnu liis for observaaou, atwU 
needless to say, observation as a prinaariJy visual activity lies at the 
basis of modem science, that is:, of^ rational pkCutfi of the world. 

The piairicj dbierenMted^ and individualked chafacter of 
visualized perceptions suggests in many ways the origins of an 
IntcUcccuahzed, scientific rektion between man and hii cn- 
vironmentL The jvotions of dimension, of form, of movement, 
and even that of quantitative 'variation have chelt tMtS in a 
vis ualized perception, Rerhaps based on such, or similar considera¬ 
tions, Abd Roy tries to demonstrate that the plastic quality— 
inittiiiot} pisriiqsfs —of the Greek mindi, obviously a vimal func¬ 
tion determined mainly by the gcogiaphical setting, had Jed 
to the rise of Greek geometry. Moreover, he Is inclined to think 
tliat the toot of Greek mathematics Mcs in the same traiL Tbete- 
fore, Rey relates the l^asis of any scientific approflcb to the 
environmcnl^ vj:^. geometry and nlfttljfimatitSj to the funcHOo 
of the eye,' The same idea Is developed in a different mantlet 

1 tJt mr^tt yiH^h *t ujfi Sty In 

bJs: La JtitjMU A k JflfW# Crtti^fe. Puii, gh 17. Ttl! ' ilnu/*' it ■ 

ttfuctiual quoliiy -oF Gnscb rukucc: ' k* ■* k I'iitSiire, 

i'BTilyt Ai rtWlpwiwy mt ^nieaiisn mrt ir> tuf AAii1iqne Je ta iia!rk^‘ 

Op, qir, p. ±fl. 
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by FtbviCr The gradual decline fif rcligioui bclicfe and sup«r- 
ScitionR, and tbc rise -tif secular fatlonaJisni ftilloxving tlie close 
of the sixteenth century iVftS, icconding to hlniH a5se>CLatcd with 
the reorgatiiaadon of the human perceptual -field. He speaks in 
thii conceit about the gtftdual development, within Western 
dvilizRtion^ of an Intel lectuftliKd, as opposed to an emodonaldcd, 
contact between the Individual and his enviromuent. The centtal 
trend of this large process consists in the growth of the rrtodem 
Scientific frame of muid. Like Abel Rey, Fcbvre thinks chat a 
ickndfic atdtudc implies a Tisualiaed type of pcc«]^>tion; like 
Abel Rcy* he describes sight aj an ‘intellectual and adentihc 
sense^ 


TULRCET^TION ANP TUZ SV5TEM QP IKNEa SflCLlHlTlf 

Fcbvre stares by observing a series of hiatodcal coincidences re^ 
gatding the developtncnt of human visual functions ftnd that of a 
rational sdendfic attitude in life. These coinddences took place in 
the French community round the heginosng of the modern era. 
Then, in the second stage, he construes the logical cOnnccdon b&’ 
tween these two psychfrhktoiical phenomena by pointing to a 
series of snaJogJes between tlae functions of the eye, and a sdendfic 
cipianation of the world. In fact, the true nature of this: coooe^ 
[Jon is psychological rather than logical; it can mote adequately 
be diidosed by the analysis of the deep irrational randvadoii of 
human bebaviour. For this purpose one haa to widen the historic 
cal boriaoa of the present invtctigation. One liaSj in the first 
place, to start wi th the phciiotoenojo often regarded as one of the 
chief Chsirflctcristica of the Renaissance, namely, the decline of 
rdigious faith, and the consequent StculaiiaatioQ of life. Though 
it is not easy to rcconstinct the psychological aspect of this com¬ 
plex phenomenon, it seems, ncvertbelcas, appropriate to Start hy 
dcRcrilwng it (W a process of dispLacement and reorientation of 
h-aman cmotirmality. One should, however, beat in mind that 
this was ft long process, and that the indivicluftls belofigldg tjf> 
vafioua COmmunitiftS of the Renaissance wtre aJfectcd by it in 
varions ways and degrees. But, in ft general manner, one can 
formulate it as follows ■ tnan^e emo'tionaiity was withdrawn from 
the symbols and objects of a tiansccodetltal order of life ajid 
directed primarily towards Eiimsclf This accounts for the spurt of 
ad 
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matin’s awareness of hlmEclf sr an indiviJuaL which is the seed of 
modem hnmMiistK atld individuidiBtijc. civifLaation. Gvilization 
mcans^ in tfalE contcKt, adjustmcntp iJiat a new eiiLiilibriuin be¬ 
tween man ami his enviroomenC. Now, it was the establishment 
of this new cquilihrium that led 60 the development of both (a) 
6 ; ntlonal scientific otganl^adon of thi^ envitonment, aalL a 
yisualiaed type of peiceptioti. lliis idea should be further iJlus^ 
tr-atedL 

The belief in the tianaccndcntaf ordet of Hfc lay at the baaia of 
the aystem of cmottonfll Security of pic-Renaissance mao. j\s this 
belief became gcadually weakeTj mm^S SCdtch foi security was 
directed towfttds himself and his environment lie dsacoveied 
new sources of sceurity in the logical principles of his mbdp in 
the norms and conventions of his society, and in the 'inCxLnaic’ 
order of nature. Nccdlcss 60 say, the emergence of these new 
sources of Security and order did not Cahe place spontanociaaly. 
During the ReEiaissance^ and even after, the oidei of the human 
mind and of aocicty, as Tvell as the OEcki; of nature, were regarded 
SS emanations of the divine ordetL But the ever-grOwing tendency 
waa to divoree them frorn any Jupernatural intecvention, and to 
regard tliecn as three aspeeta of an autonomoua aource of order 
and security. Thus* immanent reason form* the H:*re of modern 
man's ayatem of security wltich can be cailed the aecutar, aS 
opposed to the transcendental system of security, the laCfet being 
characCeriEtic of medieval manr 

The three main sources of modem man's System of security can 
be described as individualized teason, secular morality and 
natural teasan. Security is experienced by modern man through 
self-knowledge and sdf-realization as (i rational hdrig, thiough the 
rccognirijoii—oi through the constnictlon—of the rational ocdcr 
of his society* md finally* through the recognition of tSie rational 
order of nature. Any enperiicial analysis of the main trends of 
Western civilisation can prove this. 

The eagemeaa with which modern man turned to the analysis 
of thought processes constitutes the main proof of the first point, 
security through self-knciwicdgc. It seems thAt, At the beginning 
of the modern era, cleat thinking, ci thinking according to lA-elU 
esCablisbcd principles, was mote than a philosophical conocm; it 
waR a vital necessity. 'OgiJB er^ becomes particularly 

relevant in this respect, if One took the tnjuhle to uncover the 
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emotional bacJtgrmuKl of iuch ft highly raliormllied mtuidoiL In 
dK pjycho-culcuml cUmate. treiKd hy the withdrawal of tho 
trftnacendentfll order, the mdJvidnsd's capacity £>0 think, as well as 
to bccDine aware of Chfi genera? tides c£ his thmldng, was a safe 
guide in it vns a tcniedy—the only remedy, according to 
Descartes—for dotiht, that M, for insecnnty. 

Scai](ir moralit}' niotiTntBct by the Esme 5=tua±ifii3- Ari 
stfluding Prcitestflot- iVicolagiAa oJf todiiy hits the. jiAll on die 1 ic4q 
when he writes about the motal cffilCtS of the Reformadon as 
foUoWJf ‘The desttuetcon of the ClthoEic idea] of aainlliness and 
(he emphasis on the transcendence of God leave a vacuum which 
fs occupied by the humanistic idcfti the emotionaf mCthfC of which 
is tbt appeal to obediefice and to law, and the actual charactet of 
which is ‘emfsrxTi/y In this “cmodoosl 

nvetdve' lies the sonree of modecn man's inctinadoo to tatiotialize 
his sodol environmentp TJoongh this hai advanced ftc a slowei 
pace than (he ratEonoiizaticHi of liic ioticr life, it is,, ricverthelesj, 
ohviauJ that, since the Renatssance, Western man has steadily 
W-orlted himself into belleviiig that the SKUCturc, as well as the 
purpose of his SOCBty accuaily fit, or cap he made to fit, mto a 
sable uoivcLi&al ordcc. The deep modvatkm of (hia proocas lies in 
the need for guidance and security of ft mftn who could nO longer 
E)clic^.e in the divine purpose of life. Conseqncndy, a secular code 
of behaviour—commercial ethics, fof instance—ftnd a rationally 
or^nized sociefy, according ra the sncialist or commoniat model., 
have gtftdnally become baric aspects (n the system of emodoniai 
security of modem mam 

There reonFiinS httle H) be said ahout the third aspect of modom 
(nan's system of seenrity, the lationaSisation of nstnrc. This pro¬ 
cess wa.s bagicady mndvated by the need to establish order in ft 
phyairai environment fiMtn which the agencies of divine reason 
were etipeUed. Hence the search for the laws governing natural 
plicnomcna. This brings into focas the main point of the present 
Sfictioo, which is the tsse of modetn sdencc as ft ccntrsl fcatuic in 
modeen man's system of security. 

For a better understanding of the mativatron of (hs process of 
tadonalizarijorL it wouSd be useful Co distinguiah between the nor¬ 
ma] attitude taken towatiis this process by cotitempocary man, 

^ TlliirJi, nad: Tit Ti/B^str. En^. IVoni. liv IL Nifbubr. ici' 
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Mid that tiikea by scvcntcaith- or cijfhMcnthrCcntuEy lam. While 
the focmer speaks about 'lational nwclcds' applied by hiui to 
nature and Bocicty^ the latter believed in C^smiCj Ot ialrtianent 
reason; he believed ia the mtiinslc rationality of sodety and 
nature, This belief was a compensation for the wididrawal of 
transcendental reason, and consequently grew penpAlJif with the 
weakening of fcUgious faitli. At tbs cooscious rational level, this 
piocess etpreSsed Itaclf as a struggie between Sdnncc and rrligiOD 
which has been a ccntiai cnltural thcnic of tbc tnodem era. As 
cady as the ftfteejiTb. centaiy, Jean Burldan tded to jootbe his 
contemporadcs’ fears of chaos by tetling tbem that his (sdcnttfic) 
explanation of nature oauld diapensc with the Sfltervenfioft of 
divine agendca. Iriooit oaityries later, this ptoocSs of displacement 
and compensation seemed Co have teached a peak, 'In the history 
□f natural science/ wotM Engtls, "’God b ttfrated hy his defenders 
ss Frcderik Wilhelm II was by hh generals atvd servants in the 
campaign of Jena, Little by ilt^ the whole army capitulatcdj the 
foccEcSscs one after angthet fall in front of the Advance of science 
which ends by conquering the infttiitc domain of oanjit with no 
place for the Creator's refuge.”^ 

At this stage one can renew the attempt to elucidate the 
tebltiOMhip between human visual fanctions atul the tEsc of tlw 
scientific mind in (he modem world. Since the contention of this 
section is tbai both phenomeiiA hdve a common modvationj one 
can ask nOw what the relatlofi lb between nwn'g perceptual field ajid 
what has been described so &r Bb the secular Bystem of securityr 

It has previously 1 m?mi mentioned that oot of (he main clTccts 
cf the emotional displacement that started duemg the Renaissance 
consisted in the growth of the Individual’s sdf-awaienjesS. It 
is precisely this growth of the self that explains, at least partly, 
the gradual iucteasc in tlie itupnitatice of visual funjcdons in the 
perceptual field of Individuals of (he RenAissaute and post- 
Renaissance period. For, the growth of the self nwsms the emcc- 
gence of an inner centre of psychic energy wluch determines the 
incUvidual’s ctncr^gcncy from his environment as an autOflOfflCMS 
unit. In other words, the growth of the individuai^s self-awarepeBB 
is boond to increase the tension between Idmsclf and his en¬ 
vironment, Or as Dilthey tightly teinatkcd, the feeling about ths 
reality of the tsternal world is tdosely related to the resistance 

> 'Stiscklr.-. PP- 
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eccoiiniEi^dbj' the outwaicUy diicctcd encigy uf uut impulses and 
cleHircB.i A]] thi^ pokita to the fact thflc the cKtectxal TPcirld became 
moEC 'ieSH.1' ftiE RenaissaJlce man, 3 fact atteSKd in ho niiuiy WJJ-S 
by the cdtuie of the period. PsythologicaUyp 'mote twl' means 
tneccased Eesistano: to the newly EclcSiEed impulses^ md the rapid 
growth of icif-awftCeilMS in the mm of the Renaissance pCUod. 
And increased introspection gOtJ hand, in hand tFith increased 
obEervadon of the citentftl world. Mote ‘real' means aJso mote 
piastic and diileninciaretl, that is, appealing mote and more to 
listen, the most diffeienliamd pecceptyal function of man. 

An analogy with ccctain aspects in the dea'clopmcnt of the 
child's pctccpdon might be uscEil fnr the unders tandin g of thin 
piDccti. The physical enyironinent—'his room, for instance^— 
of A newly bom’cluld ia visially difiijse. At this early stage he 
hifllKclf is Eubmetged Ln hls envitooment. In the process of ad- 
juatmentj howevoi^ which is Largely dcteinoincd by a succession of 
clashes with the eaternai -woridj the child gtadnally emerges from 
the ^ sameness' of his eaiistenct by forming the leeliog of his own 
unity, bodily and mental. The stronger and niprc differentiated 
the feditig of .himself, the strougec and more didcitntiared the 
impression of the exieilial ^orid. Gradually thfl ' (tameincss- 
charajCter' of his svirrouodings subsides. At thii stage-, the visual 
fucKtiotts of the thild are Strongly stLmuiatod. The environment .is 
perceived in hfghet (Ind higher degmes of diflerendfltion, flfjt, as 
having Ml CjdstcaiCC of its own, then, as having various dimensions 
and as being made up of wcLl-definrd units, things and persons. 
ITiis amouDK to saying that the child’a pcioeptual field has 
gradually been 'viaitaii^cd', Xo stress even more the mci'vnirrg of 
this analogy, one has to heftr in mind fhaf vIsmI functioos develop 
nntogenecicaiJy—and pethaps^ phylogaieticaJly—iater than otbet 
sensory functions.® la this lies yet another proof that they beocune 
necessary at the moEedidercnCiaCcd stagehand particailsitly flt ihighet 
degree of tfinricm in the indlviduaS's relation with hfS enyiron- 
menr. The gtowrhof the individuaJ’s self icatU towards this stage.^ 

1 W.: riiir Ce/iligf ; (ieiaeimti.'r fioncf j, Lelpta.^. p. 

■ Tht pjeJomlntKt- of rcnB Kfeuloj w stneil md cMct in the vocatulitf nF 
HQiE pnnritivT: ^roupi isn be aidduced ni evidence. 

’ The e^ofiBciloa beuK«L ilx feding of ihe tdf uid Las abo been 

revnled necent clucliei cd' tbe. perc^tniiL fietd uF ichizopbrtciLcL: ^e disLntcgca' 
tioD oF the silF imju ro bt teijvvd ft> the Jat-tiowtlon of the- ErereiJitljOci oi fbitn, 
J.e. of the jneut Tcubl element in tb; pecceptuiil fmld- 
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We should examine OrtCfi DiCne the tcima of the ahpvc unalogy] 
of thfi dcA'cIOpment of the child CQ the devciopment of Rcnai^ 
sauce nnail. In both cases thcceiB a tapid giowthofsclf-au-aieiieaH, 
or an intense process of individuatiort. The emergence of the iadi- 
vidual fiom the web of CoUective-sacrcd medieval order TPae a 
slow and tortuous process; it started with the hjenaissance, which 
was a. period extending over inarc than two centyries^ and went 
on thronghout [hfi tnodem eta. As already mcntiioncd, Fcbvie 
noriccE an intaisificarion of visupJ funetionE in the individuala of 
thfi Flench COrnimmity towards the end of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth oentooesL This only jnsaos that the 
process of individuadon had reached a particular degttE of in¬ 
tensity during this period. On the other Iwtd, Ffibvifi specifies 
that siUcenCh-ccntucy Fiaocn scdl belonged to the Middle Ages, 
la Othei p^rts of Westem Eutopc^ ai'tWal at this stage t'SUried, 
heiog either earlier or lattr. 


SKirrCHFOiit A HISTORY on nEllCEFi'rON 

Suggfisrive idefta about the higtorical development of the pci- 
ceptuaS held of individuais and gcoupa of Wcjtem civilizaflort 
can be fonnd in a grerit variety of studies Cancemed with various 
types of artistic viaion and hearing characteristic of this civtiia- 
tion. The following considerations are confined Co three psyclto- 
logically-oricntcd studies which, though differing -widely in their 
fbimulalions, seem to have a great deal Ju COtltmoo both in chfiir 
assumptions and in tbeit conclusions. I'^y can be taken aa three 
iitostrative cKajuples, 

Worringcr, in hia ^hsti-acSiott and IZinparl^^ published some 
forty veatB ago> distLuguisbies between two general attitudes of 
mind which erpress themselves in two typts of artistic perception 
ami style. The first attitude, characterised by thfi term mpafhj 
implies a poritfve pardcipacion into the organic world, die second, 
cjovercd hy the Cficm sbsirsfiior}^ indteates, On the nMnttary, iin 
escape from the bewikkicnent and tiistabUi.ty of the oigmic into 
the regularity of the world of the irvertL The former lica at the 
basis of ^naturalistic" art, while the ktCcr, at the bfisii of' ahstract"^ 
act. The fiiU significance of this idcA becomes apparent when 
one takes into account that, according to Worringer, classical 
traditionaiist art offers the beat example of naintalistic style 
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whiJc aismct SCylfi is best rcpicscntcd by pfimidvic and Eysan* 
ticK art. EuC inDdcrn art to* is considered by Woriinger M A 
typical csainplc of abstract style^ and diis is tit v«y point in bis 
itndy wbiich thlOivS open the doors to a hiltorieai interpretation 
of humsn petceptiofi. TTiia paint Tei:[uirca a raout detailed con¬ 
sideration. 

The drat thing CO be noted ia that WomogCC attempts to 
cicpress in paycholngicaL terms the dificrence between two 
hiaioiical stages in Western visaal art. More precisely* he tries CO 
understand the transition from dassicaltio cnodem art in tJcrtiK of 
some basic atQtude—fbclings about tlie world, SW be says—arising 
from the relation between tlw inttmdoal atid hia enTiionment, 
physical and social. Jn other words, from the classical to CJlc 
ttiodeio periods in Western art* this celaLion has changed its 
character from an ‘ empathetic’ to an 'ibsCcact' one. Now, on thft 
basis of this centtftl idea it is possible to advance two hypotheses 
with regard to the dcvclopracnt of the perceptual fifldd of modem 
man. But before discussing them, it would be ustful to raentiem 
that the reason fot this multiple, and somerimes corttradictory 
interpretation consists not so mneh hr the gcnetAl and imprecise 
meaning of the hey concepts ill Worridger^s Stndy, as u) the com- 
plfijt and indefi rdtc nature of tbc phenomena to which these con¬ 
cepts refer, ^Modern act' normally includes morethim one Specific 
iiHHie of artistic petceprion. Consequently, there must have l'»ecn 
ihOie tlinn oae important line of payclto-historical dcvelopmcoE 
from the period of daasical, to that of modem art. What follows 
is an attempt to scrudnize this: held of development. 

The first possibility of a pjydiodustoricaS intcrpretiitioci of 
Worrlngcr'fi study ausea when the author eatahibhes a close 
aaSucLatten between Tlatutalisdo' art and A general attitude of 
confidence in the eatemnl world, on the one hand. And between 
' abstract' art and an altitude of -mistrust and withdrawal—at Jeaat 
from one aspect of the Cicem-Fd world—on the other, Tn this con- 
tc;it, an ' etn^^yatheck' relation between man and his cnvironmcot 
implies—apart from an attitude of panldpation—a strong feeding 
of secarity. On the Dtbtc hand, the ndevclopmcol! towards an 
abstract' teJation with the external ii'orld involves die diminti- 
tJon of Bueb feeling. The relevance of this, to historical evodntion 
becomes apparent if one bears in mind that the IndividuarE feel¬ 
ings of security and confidence in the cxtertial WOlld, AS well as 
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their opposite, iosccurhy and withdraMral, are to a coDsideiabic 
CTtent atx:ial and oiltural products. A high degree of sodal in' 
tegiatlon ucid Statility cieatcs in the individual security and con- 
fidcDce in the estnriiat ^wotld^ wtsiEe insCabilicy creates insecuiity 
and misttust. It follow? ftom this th'at the transitioti of Westein 
viaunJ art from a dasirirsil to an abstract Style can he seen in terms 
of a certain type of historical development chsMC ted Stic of the 
Western warldj wliioh is a ritwinpjwfjrf jrijx n ta j /(fjwr 
of -fmai iultgysisort and It remains only to -show that 

this hind of social development has a certain influence on the 
individual’s perception of the WOirid in a sense which 
cipiain, at Seist partly, the cvoludipn of VVcstem visual art. '^d 
points have a paiticuki sigtuficancC in this respect; 

Tive ^rst refers to- what one may call the ''idttOVcrt' or ^intro- 
jeedve' aspects of modern arc. Modem artiRtic pcicqition diS' 
closes UTi obvious ten-dency to auhoidinatc: the ‘ ob^cedve’ world 
of eit-cmal reality to atl innet world of emotions (uad symbols 
of the unoonscicuis mind whidt, nmUess to say, has Uttlc to nlo 
with the world of common peic-cpdon, ot with a mtional organi- 
iation of human eKperten-OC. The dissoludou of/wjts is an outstand¬ 
ing churaitetistic of modem painting, Forsn-qualidcS become 
domlnatc^l by colour-qualities: ■'One draws with colour,’ says 
Cezanne. Physical space itself tends more and more to hecomc 
pjythologicil Space, Le. symbolic intetpretarion of mental states 
In die artist. From Goyft to ChagaU artistic pcigcptsotl became it> 
creadngly inner-oriented, 'Ltf piirttffrt tJi- is de is pirsen- 

r)siit^\ says Chagall.^ 

The second point reveals an e?'en dosci icladon. between 
perception and the feehng of insecurity which, as |iLEt mentioned, 
resnlcfid from an incrcasiog social instabiUty in dm modem world. 
It refers to the ‘fthBCract’ character of perception. Since Wottingcr 
does not apeak about peiccptual scheme* in general, but abcmc 
artLstlc perccptian> Et is occcssaty to bring addi tional proof that 
insecurity in the individual detetmines m fact certain abstract, 
detached, and cold qualities in his perception of the world. The 
analysis of the perceptnal field of individuals living under condi¬ 
tions of stress—prisons and war situations—yields such evi¬ 
dence abundantly. Ego, or libido withdrawal, depcrscmalizarion 
arc usual tetrns which describe such change in the Add of 

^ JaoqeEtljUEU^c: Ciagfii. Fixii. Igjj. [h Jj, 
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perception,^ Fcm: a bsttei umdccacacniing ctf this point if IS ncccs- 
sacy to dismss the second developmnntiil hypotheds auggested 
by Wnningej'a study. 

Certain aspects in chfi dcrciopment of artistic pccccption Jn the 
period between the XenaisEance and the present titne can be 
understood in terms of the degree of orj^tmisation and artioilatlM 
of tfie individual’s inner iife. Id this sensej an Cinpathetic 
rchwion with the environment catl be taken as a symptotti of a 
difl'uBe Inner structure^ partly emerged io the structure of the n.- 
temal world, in Othei weeds, of a rclativeiy low Stage in the 
development of the 'scIC. An ‘abstract' relation imphes, on the 
Other hand, a highly developed inner structure, a strong ' self' 
which dominntes ttw external structure of the cnviiOmrwnb* 

To see the relevance of this to the psycho-histarical imdeistanding 
of pctception it is nccessaty to go back to an idea home out by 
some recent npctimental studies mendoned at the beginning of 
this rtaplec, namely, that the estent 60 which the individual de¬ 
pends in his perception of the WOfld upon the StrtlCtUfC o£ the 
eatftmal fietd varies according to the degree of mental integtation 
he has rcachedj. and according to the gtowth and the strength of 
the 'self’ in particular. Injrhis sense^ the chiid's mode of percep¬ 
tion is moie dependent than thil of an adult upon the structure of 
the ertctrtsl field, lo Worringcr's tcccrtSj Otic could say that chc 
individual's perception of the worfd develops from onfi bilicd on 
an ^cmpathetic' to one baswl on an. ^abstract’ relation between 
him and the environfnent, 

1 ShonSiGiii, s.: ‘DltO: Jat cf the Ego in Wpr Times,' Brir. J. a/ AM 
Rhruuy, 1 ^ 49 . 

■■It J> obvlcul thw tliifl illKepCHI*tan of VratcinaErt liicsis cliulim lit ccrtilu 
IHWIbf wJtH Lhit cxpoanJBd prevseud/. Hawever. I do sIM dtlei CO liavc put far,, 
vaird i umErac aod eobeffeL Tfctf of ibt lllworlwl dsTcIapaiEut of mndern Qilistlc 
pCtCEjilion-. MonEOTEr, I am lusdcr ihi. smpmsilDa thBt tbs -DciUrfcliftiiOe r(?e<i^ 
btro bd in lfat lUliibs of (be falltodiCl] ptOU^. ]((bat there vcic. two linm of 
psycbo-liistcjici] dETElojKiiEnt lielvecn Cbe Hcrjiiiuncc End aur timr;, ork lesdiil^ 

u> s liigh degree of roMe iMcgculoru ro a siroi>g ntfier, to « tveiIc 

Ega stfUEtotE. With a SEcnulti.'falE insaght, Chigill siiiES upcir. tbis EECitmdiiEtitin i£ Ic 

nttoiroirE FiHifJd tooiEmpoctty puiulug- Hc dlidetGnlsbu two treotia in theyfaiLiI 
ut of liis umc. Hie lini; sahich Iie bsrrES ' piattipr’ Ein pa[idiaitLadl 7 b? 

deftoed fa ui Mb-lijfjlnl otginidation of tsTctEpdoii (l^vtadoft UHi-logltjuti. Tills 
Jn hb TLETT, opptKEiI to Cutiiins 'wbJch can, by aniJnffj, be deiErJbed as * snpcF- 

Joglcft org^ni^loji of pH<et^iJan. Tbe Catenet Inibti on euknir-ritiilltljEt^ wblEe ihe 

kitET tin fdmml qenliiiei Jn Ibe Seld of peteeptitui. Th± 1 |, in mj tiew, 1 

tjnmf ton of 1 VitJtL tj^Miuetum, while the latter, of ittemg- egn-sttuetjors. Op. 
tit pp. 17 and jj. 

5 + 
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the same Jdnd of dm^doi^mentd sdieme can, by analogy^ 
l>e appUed 60 ihe hiHCadcal pedod bccwccn the lise of cliLEEica^ 
style and that of modem Style in the cralutian of Western visua^ 
9rL Thus, if one has to dcsai1>c briefly the centraE ttcod in the 
psycho-historical PIDCCSB of riiis period» one would say that 
this consists ia a gtadnal increase of Bclf-awarcocss in the indivi- 
du-ols belonging to Western dvilisation. As menrianed ctscwlieiCH 
the Renaissflnee itself oonsdcutcd a icmatkfthie spnet in this 
direction, Moteover, aince then, up to the pccRcnt citne die whnle 
pattern of hfe }tas become mote and more indrviduatiised. In CWs 
Specific context, this means more anti more dependent upon the 
* self' as a teftective—seJf-conBcious—stnicture in, the individual’s 
mind. Thus, throughout this period^ the individual has hccomc 
more and more detached, moie and more * abstract’ in his rela¬ 
tions with the external world. The developincnt of the sdentific 
spj tU is the main proof of this. It remains only to say that percep¬ 
tion being part of this gcnetfl] pSycho-historical dci^opmcnt has 
become itself more and more detached and abstract. Woninget's 
chief merit consists in having pointed to this ptocess as reflected 
in the evolution of wctisuc pereeption. One has, hc?wiever, to 
specify that this kind of ifiteiptetation of Wairingct'’s thesis 
applies mainly', if not exciusivcEy, to that aspect of modern art in 
which the geometrical spirit dominates the rcprcsctitational cle- 
jTvent, in widdi a schcJiutic absitdCt mode of reprcEentation and 
an ideographical sign arc su^?c(imp^>SKl Otl common perception. 
'Cubism’ and ’duireahsm" can be cited as an illustiatJno of thls^ 
As yoat movtionod, the psycbo-historical development at the basis 
of such a mode of perception is akin to that at the bssis of modem 
science. Both scinntiftc and modetn artistic perception arc syrnp’ 
toms of a highly developed 'self’. Both demonstrate the manner 
in which a highly integrated rational self imposes its schemes 
upon the structure of the cictctoal environment, 

A more systematic and comprehensive approach to the hifitori- 
cftl development of the perceptual field of modern man is made by 
Pierre Franoascel in tt- SmiH, This study is concerned 

with the radical cliangc in. the perception of apace as this had tsocn 
demonsttated by' the evolution of visual art from Qstaitraaais to 
the present time. Within this period there took place hofh the 
destruction of an old, and the creation of 1 new perception of 
spaoe. Ptom the veiy beginning, Francastcl places his investigation 
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’(FktJn a hlstOflCal ctraleit: 'Contrfliy to W61fflm wbo tmii 
to considcir Tlsual fimCtloQ independently £(0m ntHcc mental 
fcinctionS] 1 believe it iKccBi'Hny to atndy it in fclatiDn witli tbe 
whole humsn activity in a given historical pedod'. Thus> the 
hypothesiR be sete Out to KRt is that perception o£ spaee £5 related 
to a aerica of historical ^CtOIS, Bach as inCcHectnal attitudes, 
geocial conceptions, system oF beUefs arwl values, techniques^ 
hiiefiy, the hypotliesis that apace pcKeption isitafsufde 

In the first part of hh study^ Fraocaitcl deals -with the devdop- 
ment in tivc visual art of the o£ a particniar manner of 

Space rcpKacntatinit fcr the dcacirption of which he uses vflltOUS 
trnns, snch as' linear ^ ^ EocnCig£H.phit', ^ cubic', ill of them point¬ 
ing to the ifitEoduction of pejspectiye in the fidd of vijuai per¬ 
ception. He distinguishes two sets of factors which, in his view, 
arc connetted such a psycho-histOfical event. Firstly, he 
Speaks about the 'cnit nf number^ cbaiacteriatii; of the rime, and 
about the iaCrodnetiOn ill society of the methods of solid gcome- 
tiy. TticBC arc, however, conaideted as tncicly toola which fct- 
plfljfi Only the tcdjoieal aspect of the jicw mode of space roptC' 
seiicarion. On thus point Fraocastcl writes SUggatcvelyr ‘On 
admittair que k nouvel cspacc avait la figure d-"un cubcj que 
touts les tigocs dc fuite se rassemblaicut cn un point unique 
situ^ 4 i^mtcrieiit dil tableau Ct conespondant 4 un point dc vuc 
tmiq eta dc I'odl humainj on admettalt qu* ll icprcacnCation dcs 
objects par Icur valuers COlorSs devalt oodrjddcr avec k tepii- 
Ecntation par k ligue' (p. j)- But how can one account for the 

source of these ’’suppositions', or '^conventions' on which, ad- 
mictedly, the Quattrocento mode of spacc icpicscncatian was 
based? In Order to artSwei this quesrion, F ran caste 1 brings into the 
pictute soiiit important ^ emotional rlcmcnts' cha tact eristic of the 
period. The fifticcnth ocfitury was a period of a tenisritabk change 
in the system of general bcttcfs and values; it was, in fact, the 
rime of the cryscatliMtion of jfSMt™ dJ!:hrop^ntrie ^omeptian ef iix 
auittfif} TTjis psydia-historical event occupies A key position in 
Fiancastcrs argument. He is inctined to think that it was primarily 
the growth of such a conception that motivated tiss rsifshiiondry 

^ h rhlt cOIKcjU, PrlilCWItl ftfisfl hyjNttiaai rijjacidirj; tlic crato' 

jyvn^rir [:vi(>]v;tki[i nf Epece percip'Laii, Le. rfiE trann6D[i frGm b ' tepej^mplalctl'' le □ 
'prQj«(iTe"irKl,finany,!OS''^OcnCcricii' (ittWpcvjnofilKip^ He, vei/aiislJLiusty. 
viei [hii emlj ta illnsciDte tiii ^LneuJ Jdia af thr ciilfilenCv nf variiTufi ioade] of tfacc 
txpetkme and ngieteritad on. 
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chaflgc kl thr. perception of apace intnoduced ai 5 d RKticuSated ty 
the pBinters of the Q(W.i:ttaccnto.. As COmpflicd with the pCC* 
Renajssance thcDccntric worldj in whidt the artist fiituated all 
objects at the satue level, J.Ck as bein^ the same distance from God, 
the Renaissance world -acquiKd depthr III Frtincastcl's words, this 
tneana that the man of EenaisEanec htgan to percerve the 
wocld iS A Stage for himself—not for God—or rather as 4 
'scenogcaphic cube’ in which tKmgS wete placed at various 
(meaSLicable) distances fiOOl 4 centra] point. JMoteovet, the man of 
Renaissance believed in the stable, objective and pconaoent 
character of the enemal world; he lived within a universe 
Cteated once and for cvcc. It WAS^ therefore, this specific mental 
climate, tlds new relation between man and the world that 
Stimulated in the artist of the the ptr- 

spseSdst, i.c, the mental habit of seeing various aspects of the 
dtcmal world on a .Uiie of decreasing size and cbuit^ sCltUng 
from the eye. 

This Es not the place to go into a detailed Clitical analj.'sis 
of this cracial point jn Frajicastel’a thesis. Even if one finds it 
difficult to agree with the manocf in which he formalates it, 
the hard historical fsict fitill remains that the dcvetopmcat of 
perspective as a reprcscntdtiona! mode Is closely ccmnccted with 
a humanistic ■anthsopocentdc civilijationr At suiy rate, Ftancistel 
considers this as a solid enough foundation for further devclopn 
mint of his argument. Thus, m the second part of his study, he 
teles to reveal the connecdon hetu'cen the dedinc of the RenaiS’ 
sance concepdon of the world and the gradual destruction of die 
classical tnodc of space cepresentataon. The cctltral trend in this 
complex process is the decline of the belief in the stable, oh|cctivc 
and pcimsmcot character of the external world resulting: from the 
growing rate of change in madern sodety as well as from the 
development of mcidern science. Its Influence on the evolndon of 
space rcprcEtncation in modem painting can be seen in die 
Romandcs' 'predilection frxr adjusting the dassEcal style tn (he 
emotional tenor of the subject', in the Imprcisicmists' revolt 
against the supremacy of form over colour^ in Cdsantlda struggle 
for tOmpIeCe freedom in the treatment of the subject, io van 
Gogh's ambition to represent perspective hy colour. All this 
leads to ‘ die disarticulation of Ailicrti’a cube’, tluit Is, the synK- 
trical Eccnographic yiaion, 'The main line of tltis development 
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goes tovvini'i tilt substitution for si mode of ?pacc rcptcScUKltio-il 
bisect on die 'objective' norms of petjccp^tion bj- sirtoehci mode of 
icprescntation adjuatabJe CO VftrkrtiB cnndjtiortSj congefouH or un- 
consoiouB, of ttift innfii Life, in a word, towacds the substicutioo of 
a psychological foe a gcomctdol Spfiff. 

In the Jagt pare of hrs study, Ftancastei dciis uHth the deydop- 
tticpt of a new space vision m enntcmpaifjy painting, iic anaiyses 
from this 3ped^ point of view vflcious co.ntcmpotaiy techniqueR 
and conceptiGns of visnsdiatng apace, Euch as' near vision^,' analy¬ 
tical vision', 'camera vm<Jn\ pointing to the part they have 
played both in the diaaolution of the formal quaiiticE of percep¬ 
tion and in the srticutacion of a titw picmral space., a ''discon¬ 
tinuous ‘curved \ 'open ^ space. The decline of the belief in the 
rtsfctc charscCci of the citcCnal vfOrld is partiaiiarly relei^tot beet. 
Space is no iongcr viiuaLijed flS a static containfit of things, hut 
rather as a 'field of jfinnmttablc forccE' in vfhjch thingg are per- 
rnancntly created and rc-cieated in thws shape and EignifkaUCe. 

This new mode of SpJCC reprcscntadion is, accotding to Foui- 
C 9 stc.lj the expression of a new stage in the historical devclap- 
ment of Western civilisation. It Catpresss ill the first plate a 
specific scientific find technicaJ advance, i.c. the pctoeptfOil of tnan 
fftrdliar with the cKpcricacc of flying, of filming and photn- 
grapbing, of a mfln wbo can bring EO rhe very threshold of ieflSOn 
the coffiplerity of his unconsdotis. The same new mode of space 
reptcscntatiiQn csprcBSCE the cipedcnce of a man in nootc im¬ 
mediate and varied ccmcact with his envitonment than the man of 
the Jbenaissantjc, While the Renrisgatice was the age of a 'visn&l 
exploration of the univex£c''j the new age is that of &' polyscnsnry 
Ktploratioti^. 'While the aspirations and values of tlic Renaissance 
age went tO'Wards slahility, ohjeedvity, and pcimanencej, chose of 
the present age go towards speed, rhy thni> plasciccty, d^fomiation, 
transformation, mutadon. Finally, the Sp.icc represent a don of 
contcmporacy artists expresses a new cnnccptloQ of the univerEe, 
and a new relation between man and the wOitdr ' The RciiaiS’ 
sance,' Franenstei wiiKS, ' Created the pictUK of Nature dsHtinct 
ftoffl man, but on man's tnessure, ContempDrary art shows that 
wc arc advancing towards a new world in which man CCfiaes to be 
the model and the centre of things. In this new world it is Nature 
chat serves as it model for nun, and not man as a model for 
Nature.. Confotnpncary ttian, enrkhed by his cgmplcje and de- 
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tuled contact his ^uitouadings jind with hinisclf visualizes 
space on the Jifieasutc pf lu? esjpcriencCj tedmi^rtes ind inner life' 
(p. 167). The JlcW' diiStfc’^* ’ptotcan^ spacer in the icptcssiltatioa 
of which mmmnt plays a dominmt pactj is the rcflcK of a new 
ctsllcctivc atdtTojde towaidg the wodd, of a new rdarhematical 
conception of matter, and a new scale of values. 

Space pctcepUoil is tEKterote a histoiical phenDtnenon in the 
ECDic that it is an cuptcssion of a specific type of rsiaciod between 
mail and liis tnvinonnient which varies with hiEtorical periods. On 
this point Fraticastel is the exponent of fc radical historical 
rebtiviara: ^ Space,' he writes, ‘ is not a jjeaiity in Itself, Vftcyin^ 
only in its expression from ono period to anod^ct; space h man's 
experience itself,' that is, part oF an adjnscmcnt of a humiin 
group to the cxterufll world in a spccilic historical period. This 
points to the more general idea, according to which the manner 
in which individuals and groups perceive theic ctivitournCnt is a 
function of the global process of adjustment, i.c. of the aatk- 
factiutl of theit basic nceds^ intciests, heSiefa and VftlucSr In other 
words, a balanced adjustment, individual or coUecrivc, requires 
the presence in the field of perception of oettatn selecting, 
emphasising, and elimlnatiilg processes far the pnrpow of sooth¬ 
ing, or avoiding tensions and conflicts which may arise hetween 
the individual's interests, hetiefs and values and vatiOuS filttOiS in 
his enviennmenE, 

A third approach to the probiem of the historical tn-alntion of 
rnndem man's pciceptual field is illustrated by A. Ehtcnzwcig's 
study: 'Tir ^ Arfitfie V3sfm W If 

such A Complex, and sometimes nchnloua Study Cfin briefly he 
described one would say that one of its main aims is to demon- 
tttSltn the dependence of human perception upon a complex of 
psycho-cultural Vetoes. The authnria FicudiflU convictions, 
though a departing point for this Study, need not retain us hccSr 
It Is enough to say that he insists on the represitng and releasing 
funetiotl which such cOmplcetca have in, the field of pctception 
with the purpose of creating in the individual what one might 
callj after Francastcl, a vital cquilijbt;tum. An example will make 
this idea clwt. 

A central pnicit io. Ehrcjizwisig's argument conceins the per- 
ception of depth. Ehicnzweig, even more than Francastcl, is enn- 
vinced that perjpfccrive vision is an element Introduced in the 
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field of pcEccptinn diiflng iht RcnajaBaiiK. Thi? is, hmrcvcr, ft 
point whidi de 5 tiVK dosei tomidEtatiOn than cne can give it 
heic. What ii itnportanE foi the present pnepose is thfi fact ttifll 
EihrcniTcig cipliinS this psychci-histoTvcal pbenoisienon by the 
function cf a sepicssyig mechanisili in the field of pfetC^tionL 
Thus, based on evidence fbmished by both Gestalt and Depth 
psychqiogyj he denlDnJtratei how cettaih aspects in tlie mdivh 
dual’s sensocy contict with the envinonmnE M to be iategiated 
into his acCtral cansciOiiS poKcptoal field. On this pOltit. much of 
his argument tests 00 a tigarous disdU'CtlCHl between an un- 
CO/udous and a conscious mode of perception. He then toasonably 
atiiumcs that those aspects in the individual’s sensocy cootacts 
with tlve enyiionitvcnt which arc unnocessaiy, oe haimfel to his 
practical adjustment, that is lO hb inteicstg. beliefs, and vailucS, 
arc repress^. The petccpdotti of dcptli, or perspective, ii meant to 
illusttalfi this. For, peBcciving an ob|cct in depth is, according to 
l’-ihrcD3Wcig. not only unrKcfiSSaty fO£ practical-iatinnal adjust¬ 
ment, Ejiit even complicates the fffsffiftifn, and iiknir^aii^ of the 
object. However, the impottanr fact is that, during the Renais¬ 
sance, previously repressed aspects of the peroeptian of objects. 
Such OS peispective. were rclcastd from the unconscious, and 
articulated into the ficid of coitscious perception, dfd tits 
iaj^pn danr^ tiu RtnaiJ-Smif? M a true Freudian^ Ehicnzwclg 
speaks about the cmodonal disturbsmcK and sttesses of this 
period, and about their weafceniilg effect upon the mKhanistn of 
repression. 

Admittedly, EJneoTweig's thesis caCmOt Risily iu mma tiaari. 
He spcflha, foe instance, flhoat the evolution ^ artisdc hearing 
from the ff«, to the severe, and finally to the chromatic scale;, 
and ciplalns it by the same mechanialn of tepressiou which 
operatea differently a t various historical levels. One general idea 
does, however, envDfge from this study, particulariy if one looks 
at It from a aocialogkal point of view. It Cfln be focmulatbd as 
follows: Firstly, the peiceptual world of * group of individuals 
within a society varies with the historical evolution of that society. 
Secondly, this variation can. he spoken of In tcCms of teprfissionJ 
and aocentuations operating within the peiceptvaJ field of the 
individual, Thirdly, these pioccascs of icptesslon and accentua- 
rion art cDunocCed with the ellccta upon the individual's behaviour 
of certain bioad hlstorknl events, such as changes in social 
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structurej in aodsl atabilit^i in fandacnenral bcliift and c&ncfip- 
tionR, In canclusinn, one coutd say tKat a gf'Cnt Tariccy of per- 
ccpCual pOasibiliticE which miat diffuady in, the individual'a un- 

con9cic«Sj 5re a-ctualized and articolated differently in virioos 
historical tuintcstH., The creative ardat ptayg an important part in 
this ptOcaiS. This is why the history of pert^eption ia closely re¬ 
lated to the history of atdsttc representation. 

Thongh penetrating and full of poflsibiliticg, Bhrcaiwcig’s 
Study Suffers ftoiri a too-narrow Freudian approach. Its author 
is almost eitJusively concerned with the mLTBvpsycliic aspects of 
the proccRH of Imman adjusttnent, ijidivklual and collective. Iror 
Litstauce^ he rightly descdbca the Rcnaiaaance aa A pedod of 
cciMjclonal tension ’wldcli, cotroboratiog psj'cbo'analytjcal theory, 
contributed to- the bieaking-up of the old catahliahcd pattema of 
bchavioun pcrccptoat behavlout included. Etit this hardly tx- 
plains the nature of the hsatorical proccaa, that k, the- appeasance 
of new phenoroMa in place of asisting ones. This point has to be 
cOoEidcred mnic closely. 

The model of explanation offered by Ehtenswclg rests too 
much, if not entirely, on the dynamic chaiactct of the anccm- 
setOuS tnlnd. The key concept in his cxplanadon of the histoL'ical 
development of humfla petception is that of tinconsdous per¬ 
ception—unconRcioua vigioo, or hearing—whidt JS a diffuse, 
fbrjn*free ^nd obfect-free pctceptionj, and as such, full of develop¬ 
mental potetitiaiity. When he comes to the point of explaining 
VAriOus historical stages in the field of pcrceptiDti, bts main conccco 
is with successive "telcases', or expJosions of unconscioaa modes 
of pcrcepdon. It is mainly on this account diat he fails CO Open A 
dear hxstoriCAl perspective to artistic pcrccpClDn, and human 
pcrccptiojtt 10 general. As just meniioned, the gtadtid rcleusc of 
urtCOnsciouE factors—which in a true Freudian sense are aci- 
histOEtcal—cannot in itself dctcnninc historical development. The 
□ccasional invasion of the consciously articulated field of pei- 
cepdon by unconscious modes of perception can explain only the 
destcucuort and disardcuktiun of cert^ established perceptual 
schemes, and nnt the forjoatjon of Jiew schfitnes. In Other WOrds:, 
it cannot explain historicaJ development in this ficJtl- That is why 
it is necessary to modify HEtcennweig’s views in thk point in 
accordance with Francastel’s- This may provide US with, -at least, 
SOtne basic elcmcnC£ of a theory concerning the histodeal cvolotion 
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of pcrccptijcin within mode/n Western dvilizadon. TliuSj the 
changes and dcvelopmentg <Usplayed by Tarious aspects of per. 
ccpdoci—visuah auditory and otiieis— CSO bn, or arc in £lct 
nxytlTfated by ihc gradual realization of fl certain uncofisaous 
symbolism, or by tht tincOnsdoug peicfiptual possibilities in 
general. But the rise and the devciopcfKJit of new tpodes of pet- 
4 :cpt![in cm only adequately be understood in aodo-Culturai 
tc^. Tbc techniques, ideologies. bcLiefe and Tal^ of a period 
cotistieutc the jwopet formative climate of the indj.vidu3l's modes 
of peiceptEonp It is cnalniy owing to this fundamental fact that 
human pcrccprion evolves In a true historical sensO. 




Ill 

HISTORY AND EMOTIONAL 
CLIMATES 

A Liiiitory oropici kina wnulil L^tLii± kci}' tn 

r>f diwtb- iii^nl>Uit 


IKTBODUCTKJN 

T 15E tErm emotional climate coanotca 4 wmplts of 
fceliii^j Cr a paCtBm of emolJoiiii] dlEpositLotis und atti¬ 
tudes dianctctistic of a gnoup of individuals .in a gKien 
historical sltuadoiiL Colicctivc tmotional states, oi sEtn;[>]y^ col¬ 
lective emotioniility are expressions which tiin often be used in the 
same contciTit. The rise and spread of a reJigious creed, of a type of 
arp ot the role played by iul Ideology at a given historical time 
jure all pheoonicrift which cannot he pnoperiy uodetRtood without 
resorting, in arc ■\viiy ar another^ to such a concepL It is, thcrc- 
foeSj iittie wonder [hit in tcrauit years ont jtetices a growing 
interest in this djicctian among histodana. ^Thc c-adcc of 
technica] lustoty/ writes H. EuiMtfteldj ^learns too Elttle from 
it of the hopes and fears of the ffiajoeity of men, too little of thtir 
joy io natutc nr art^ their fcctings of iove, thek family affeetjon, 
their spiritual quesriugs, and their ultimate visioo of tluogs-’^ 
The cottipiaint is icgi tiiiutc. One wonders, however, wheaber, 
and to what extent the plaintiff is awatc of the difficulty involved 
in his case. To wliat extent can thl& caplotadon into the miml of 
nicn become 4 useful enterprise for histodcal knowledge? Even 
after Surmounting the difficulty of collecting the relevant evi’- 
dctice, he has to struggle with yet another important didicuity. 
'Jlic mental phenomena induded in the cOueept of cmotiotial 

^ Jildu or Ith Pd/r j. 
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dimftte (lie cften. hidden in the unconscious mind of the people. 
Tlijs iniplicH thit the hiitodiin coocctncd -with the study of such 
phenomena Ought to be itwaic that he has to leave the dtotc of 
tatfonality, Hotvever, it is only fair to aay that some histoHL-ans 
knotv this cnEdncdTely. 

The tum of this chapter ia to extend the historical approach, as 
previously defined, to human einodonal behaTiour. For reasons 
Jying in the vcty nature of the hlstadcal process^ the foens of 
attention h directed towards cOllcCtivie e£notio.nal staciea. therefore 
this chapter deals with a SpEcdfic problem of group pSychoiogy. 
Since ecnodonality is on the lahole a mote dynacoic motiva^ 
tional factor than perception, the cMicult problem of the reJation- 
ahip between sodo-cultuCAl and psychological factors poses itself 
this time undcE a new form, and with renewed intensity, ThU 
makca it necessary to state from the vety OUtSCt that the study of 
emotional climate £com a historical standpoint can be appioached 
two main angles: fiiEtly, one can regard an emotional cllisate 
as an 'effect', as an cstpiesSion of various social and. cultural 
factors. In this esse the attention is foensed on the changes taking 
place within such a climaSc as a result of the various Historical 
citcumStftUCeS io which a conioaumty finds itself Secondly, an 
emotional dltmtc can. be icgaidcd as a dynamic factor; the ques- 
don now is how, and to what cxteot it determines historlcAt eveots, 
This lattet aspect constitutes an important problem of hiatorical 
psychology, not cncountened in the ptevious ebapter. 

To introduce the subject in genera! terms, it is impothint to 
realize that 0(K has to deal with jrrationa] phctioiucna, that is to 
say, with phenomena directed mainly by the unconsedjous mind. 

phu^mena tend to have diffuse and 'generalized' effect 
upon human bcliaviour, A feeling, or an emotional atdtudc 
aroused in a group by a Bpccific stimulos, and in a specific cii- 
aimstance of life, may sub^quently determine the bebavionr of 
that group in aQ spheres of hfc ; it may CTcn persist for a long time, 
historically speaking, aftet the spsciuc aituadon has disappeared. 
It has often been said that feelings, and even mote so, collccdve 
feelings, work according to the ‘ alt-or^iooe' pdndpEe. This 
formula sheds light on a scries of irradonal proecascs, such as 
(iispiuse^ftif ^mpifUdiion and rrgrtssioit which operate within the 
sphere of collective cmodotulity, la the £isc place, aa emotioiial 
atdtude cceated in % specific situation can bc marJfested in otltcr 
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fiituatioEiE with no apeci£c StliiniiiJ& few It, or plcdnly speaking for 
no appiteiiE logical reason- A state of aggression^ or insecurity^ 
created in a group by speczfic oconooiic Donditions can l>e tils' 
placed in the rctiglous or political fVclds. Rjegfttding the second 
tendency^ one can briefly say that same collective feelings often 
appear tinder a compensatory opposite form. ThuE, deeply roowd 
fcar and insecurity itl A Social group may be fliaclifcaCicd as aggres¬ 
sion, bravery and even an ea 9 ggcraCcd seLf-impOThmce the 
pact of tht group. Finally, an intmsivt collective emotiond State 
can Induce a reversion to forms of behaviour characteristic of 
earlier stages in the life cjf the group, or even of eadicr stages in 
the mentaJ development of the individual membets of the group. 

It is hoped that fnithe* elucidation of die terms Outlioed 
above will fcsult from theic subsequent fl-pplication to concrete 
historical eases. Fox the time being* a word of warning is neces¬ 
sary. The frequent use of terms such aa dispiacemcnc* coiupens!!' 
tioUj regression and ambivslence should not induce anyone to he- 
licve that this is psycho-analytical stody of collective cnaotlOdifllity. 
ITie use made by SUch teams here is by no means ' Orthodeet’. On 
the contrary* the view lictd itl this Study is thatsudl rertUS become 
useful conceptual tools for the study of soda! and hiscotidl 
phenomena onty after the Freudian spirits lying in them have been 
c::corcised. 

cyLixinAiL sntTJcrL'jms anu di5.i'j,^ced E^^OTl^>^lAI.lTY 

'It is an established fflCt,' writes Marc Bloch, 'that from, the 
twelfth century until at least the ReCormation the communities of 
tcxdic workers were one of the favourite breeding-grounds of 
heresies.''^ The analysis of this relatively sim|jle cm of displaced 
fccliogs may tlirow light on, some rules regarding the inter- 
iclatinn between SOCio-cultuial stmetutes flod emotional climates. 
At an objective factural level, one is concerned here with Spcdlf□ 
soda] groups—mainly from Flanders and the Upper I!AineValley 
—consisting of poor townsfolk and uprooted peasants of a first 
generation. The tcutilc industry of the time, like most industdes 
in most times, underwent recurrent cciscs which provoked inse¬ 
curity and resentnaent in the groups of textile workets. Therefore* 
the formula covering the facta mentioned so fat la; privations 
’ TL* lliilorias'i Cr^jf. Tr-*m]. bji P. Putimnu Monidiiirer. 19-5^, p. 1 ] j., 
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ifi tht ctOfBEftic field atoused iusecarity^ tesencmcDt and ag¬ 
gression in the gtoiipR of textile ’workers. Bui, one hastens to 
add, this is itot tiaetljf, at least not fllL, that the histOliatl ’Vvanti to 
say. lie preaenta us T*itK two Sets of facts^ OUe pcEtaining to an 
economic, the Other to a leligioua order, which have no apparent 
logical tekdon to each other, Mcvetthel«3, he consciously or un¬ 
consciously assumes that there is a connecBoO, Briefly, he assumes 
that in thig case economic dlscontcut bfrtainc reUgiouS heresy. 

But assuming k one thin^, and enpJaining another- Why wete 
the feelings aroused in the economic fidd dLsplaoed in the religious 
field? Obviously (here is no simple answer to such a question. 
To sHtt with, the conflict aroused iti the minds of the tCJCtiic 
workers between their ^ihhumftti^ cconotnic ccn-dition and their 
etpectationa rootcd in the heLiflf iu the Chclsfian ethics of brOthet- 
houd was cettainiy a spiing-gouroe of th«r non-cOfifoirfiJat atth 
tude in (he rdigJoas field- 'I'hc de-grec of cniightciuifient’which was 
slightly higher in urban than itl rural areas, ni.ay also be mentioned 
as an flJditioival fact. One can also suggest the possibility of a CC^ 
tain (tssociadon in the mend of these workers between ccono-mic 
and religious authority. In a society dotnioatcd by religion this 
seems to be not only possible, but probable- A detailed esamioa- 
tioa of filets may prove that certain inditstrial setticttKitts were 
mn and oWJied \vf the ChulcK. All these facts—to which others 
can be aiidcd—sue.ic]cvflnt foe the case Inpoint. t^cverthcless^ they 
cannot entirely aCfOUitt for die recurrent outbursts of rebellious 
atdtudcJ in thft religious field among the cOrnmunitJcR of tcitHc 
wockicrs referred to above, Ufilcss and until the factual rational 
analysis is oompletfid by a psychological aualyEis. The ptieno- 
mctiDn mcntiDticd by Bloch is at least partly ktado'l'ifll aod can 
only he properly understood if one takes into account the diffuse 
and ^ genendiaed' C&CC3 of emodonal climate. Owing to thek 
intensity, the resentment and aggression aroused in the economic 
field were gradually extended to ochcc fields, and ultimately to the 
social order as a ’wholc- TliCicforc, the ease fhus presented is one 
of gcDfiMliiffid resentment and aggression in a spectffc sockl 
group, 

A mote specific ciucstion afisci at this stage: ’why did the 
textile workers juauifest their regentmenf and aggrcaaion in the 
form of icligious rebellion? Since the .an5wcr to fhia question hes 
in the very SlnicCntc of tlwk sodety as a whole, the icalysis of the 
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objective hiaCoLica! dlCtimstancea boCtmes npccfisary again, The 
socki Older to which the cocrunupitics of MJttllje worhetabclonsicd 
pf33 based on leligion. RebdUon agaJpst Bch^liiyg authofity, 
against the syrnbO'l of Older in itself^ tcprescnCcd, thcccfoic, the 
moat SUitahlc and satisfying taptcssiOJl of a genefRlked rfcStnt- 
Jlicnt Kid aggiession. The worhera' attack was indifccdy turned at 
the very foundation, of society. It Wfts in this (irrational) way that 
ecoQjoinic discontent led to religious heitsy. 

One can easily object that ail thia cefers to a apcclfic historical 
caae^ and that frusttation and resfllltment atOused in the eoOnOniic 
field do not noccEsaiily Eead to icbcUkhUS atfi tudea in the rcllgioui 
^cld; indeed, [Jiey may not kad to displaced aggression at ail. 
This is an important point which has to be danfied in Stages lot 
it reaches die COie of the problcan concerning the inter-relation 
between the emotional climate and the socio-Cultueal Strucluto 
of a community. All one can say at thh stage is that emot lonal 
attitudes formed in a .specific field of SOciflJ. life C(Ut l>e displaced 
in Othor fields. But^ and thia is the main point, the direction 
taken by die process of displaaancnt is dependent to a Jatge cilent 
upon the stracturc of the cultural field as a whole. Any attempt 
to CTipJain a speclhc Cftse of dispkeement in the field of emotion- 
has to take into account all the njain factors dctcftiiinijig the 
/ socio-CultuKll Sttucturc of the group undcc consideration, such as 
the prevailing system of beliefs aod values, poUticfll otgaultidioti 
smd the system of Icadctship, dominant ideologies and propaganda 
processes, etc. 

This amounti to saying that collective emotional atates have 
(t ^ atrtKtucal* character fcom a cultural point of view* i.e. iJicy 
stimuJatc in the individoal the perception of lus socco-cultural 
environment as a baSioaUy organiacd whole. The mtionale of thia 
process is this; an ernotional state of mind fomifitl in a confined 
situation containing a specific stimulus for it extends to other 
situations until the whole socLO-cultnifll fveM beoames imbued by 
it. At this Btage, such an emotional state leads to 'totalitarian' 
atdtudjM^ i.c. to the perception of the whoie Eocioty »ndi the whole 
world in its own terms. The rise of the wotkers' luovcmcnta in 
Western Europe n0crs a typical ciamplc of tliis. The mSecuiity 
and aggression atouaed itl industrial workers by a Specific Stimulus 
iiiuatiofi such as workers' relations with tliclc employers, had 
been <]aiek]y generalized; by the mid-nineteenth century, the 
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whole- socjdl sctti.ng beesme in the ctcs of iddustriii] wotkets -a 
Etiirtulus of insecurit)' dficj aggression. The auaHJiic moods 
Jominadng the esjly profession Olgnnjaations of the- industrial 
workers is a proof of this. The uprising of thfi silk i^orkers io 
Lj^tMia^tejo for ciampic—was a dcspemtc rebellion compafed 
by a journalist of tlie time with the barbarian inwaainnji which 
destroyed Eoman civilization {Saint-hfaec Gitaidio). Tlicsc 
moods of generalized insecurity and agjfKSSton formed the mental 
hreeding-gruund cf moderu □ommunist movcOTiCfiCSr 

This sheds more light on the "structnral" character nf aa 
emodonal ciimate. In the case of the nincteenth-centuty industrial 
workerSj the irtsecurity and leientment aroused by specific 
tconojnic conditioni were finally displaced, O-Ot in the religious 
field, as iu the case of the kite Middle Ages textile worketa, but in 
the pohdral field. This bccocioea understandahlG only in terms nf 
the cultuta] structure of ninctcenth-cenhify societies. For thia 
purpose one has to take into account a ntUIlhcr of COntributOfy 
factors, such as the prevailing democratic IdcnlDgics with their 
cuit of the inasscs, the prevailing scp.ic of valucsj the educatiorLal 
status of the induEtdal woikers, and pfuticulitrly the rise of science 
and the decline of teligion. AH this hiid contrJbufed to die dam¬ 
ming up of the workers^ insecurity and aggression in a political 
stnac.. 

One ran ihetefbte conclude that the process of displacenient, 
though gciconsdous and irrational in itsdf, is in many important 
ways dependent upon objective Actors pertaining to the sncial and 
cultural SOuctuie of a community; It is in fact a companent of a 
psycho-cultural field. If conceived in this mannet the concept of 
diaplaocmcnt becomes a useful tool in the hflitds of socdsil scien- 
tlstSj be they social psycholagists, anthropolngiata, aodologists Ol 
historians, J, MooiiCtOt^E uie of the concept of 
saerP is a good CJtamplc of this.^ Accoidmg to him, the ahsoludst 
Sftcted character of communist Icaderahipj, and the dogmatic 
character of communiEt philosophy, arc the prcKluct of the 
placement of certain emotiOfMl attitudes from the religious to tbo 
political fields of life. The factor mainly responsible for this lies iti 
the rtevdepment of modem sdence wEiich had a teptessing effect 
on the icligioris feelings of conCemporary man. 

The Only point of cdtidsm which can he raised against Motl- 

■* J, itinEcirt-: -ilb-t^nunvuiinp. 1^4. 
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ncrot's &cd3 xs that it is too oiitti&’SF both in its foundation and its 
application. In fact the displacement of rcligioug sensibiUty was a 
much moic general process whidi afFccced many aspetja of tJie 
lustoncal development of modern society. The secniiudzation, 
scaicing -Witli the Renaissance, the rationahst way of thinldng in 
^ncralj and ttw devdopmeot of science in partiouJM had alt in 
the bug ton, repressing eflecte an the re.ligiou3 foelings of modem 
they have all minimiTed the imporcaocc of religious sym¬ 
bols in huji^ life, Xhfi jcaiiJt of this was chat IndivbusJs in 
modern societies had to bok elsewhere foe the satisfincrion of 
their frustiaccd need for security and sacrcdciess in life, Thifi 
started a bog process of displacement of religious icelinga which 
explains the great varbty as well flS the itupoHance of secular 
myclis^ or secular religions in the modem world. In this way 
men transfetred their need for sacredness in life, their need for 
absolute tmst and belief to varbus secular aspects of life. The 
myth 'man' and of humanity lying at fhft centre of joDderQ 
humamsdij the myth of ^oatictuof race^ of the proletauai, of the 
providential JcaJcr, of Science^ and many other forms of absoluK 
beliefs arc all examples of dx displacnd rcUgiOas sensibility in 
modern man. 

At this stage one can glance 9t anotlier aspect of the lektbn- 
slup between collective emotbnility and the historical conditions 
of a specific social group. As the last example shows, the col¬ 
lective etnotional aCates created by spedde historical conditions 
caji in turn themselves become active factor in the histotiral 
^vcloptnnnt of a cCumnunity, Thns^ the repressed t^gbus feel¬ 
ings hccame important dfitcrmlobg factors in the dcvtlnpjuMt of 
new ittitudes in life, of new structures of bclbfs (sscular myths), 
and fioally of a new Sodal order represented by die communist 
SOdctics of today, A Spcdiic aspect of an emotional cLLtnatc 
chimges its role from a 'product^ into a ptoduccr withb the hU- 
toricai process. This point will be taken up at a kter sUge. 

tOUMS OF OOHFI^'SATlOR’r FEFIMNGS 

The insecuilty and defiance of authority aroused in a group by its 
spDcific economic contlitions arc not always displaced in other 
spheres of sociiU life. They may not bn espreEsed directly at all 
except in the forru of compensatory feelings. For example, under 
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Ilic domiflation of Ptolemy and Rome, macjy Egypti^m pciaaota 
cru.slted by and tolls, left chfitf village and w<mt mto the 
desern Di hid themscl™ in anotlter villiific. They led Rfe of 
'outlaw's* No\v it is bclievetl that thh sodO-ccnnOiiUC pbenn- 
^rnoci cotmeoced with the early Chrisd^m anchotetk move^ 
merits' a etttaia number of feibehins bectimc anebontes m 


imlcadofl of St. Aothcoiy- j ti *- 

Xhe case presents a mote complex maclifcsCaticm 01 eoSicotive 
anorionality ’which in its bit Sdge invohrrjs a strong process ^ 
cximpensation. The insecurity and resentment created In a 
RCOuc^tbe fdladilna—by economic frusttaiions and pnhticri 
opumssion led in dm firet pbot to n fotm of ' anomsa wluch IS 
obviously one and the aame tWng aS what WAS previously de¬ 
scribed as ecraialiacd Ttu» apparent m the 

anarchic behaviour of the outlaws. But it scemS tlul the same 
emotional slutcs ^Tt- rise to a sort of pacifist and rOtreatlSt 
attitude. EinotiarMinty underwent, in this ca^ sr process of com¬ 
pensation, in the sense that the world of rthgi-Ona beliefs ptcRcnted 
fur some uEStssnts a relief from their fcostnadon and ins^rity. 
Thb motivated their Jiight from this world and dicir uetitemcnE 
to the inner ’wodd of theic beliefs. Various social and cultural 
aspects of the situation contribute to this form of col[Bctivc 
emotional behaviour, Pitatly, there ^s^S tivc specific nature of cKc 
frustrating and repicsaing elements, X-C- tbe- oppressive. Misurc 
imposed by a Strong autocratic mlet upon A gtoup of mdividuala 
belonging to tl» lower ebsseS, which ruled out tbfi possibility of 
overt organbed aggreasion. fTlda was pMtly compensated for by 
tdiffuBC form of aggresskm rrianifcstfld by tbfi outlaws,) SfiCOudiy, 
there was the pkee otcupied by religious beliefs in chfi Egypd^ 
community of thft time, and patdeubriy the value placed on the 
salvation of the soui. Lastly, one should jiat oveiloolt the ifli- 
portant cultoial pheoomenon of that period, anchorcticism which 
was ptacdsed by the fathers of the desert, not only as a simple 
tcLigious technique hut as a way of Life, All tJus contributed to thfi 
DEW direction and fbrni of the peasants’ feostration iti the maJl" 


ficr shown sbo’re, 

A simiiar constellation of .socio-piychologicaE factots cipbins 
another compensatory fuem of collective emotionalit^f, the lues- 
dflfiir feclini? and attitudes of a gtoup- The fteHjogs of jn- 
secallity and infcriodty created in a social group 34 a result of 
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ccOnoinic fmatiation acid poijlrca[ oppnessjon often Jcad com- 
peasacion to an exaggerated feeling of sclf-impoieanoc. In some 
macs, these feelinga reach a afage at 'whidi the group is inyeglcd 
hy its jnetnbtrs with SnpCrrtatiirai powers^ the gJ^OUp becomes the 
SiViOLLt of humanity. The H3e of the messianic idea among the 
arveknt Jews^ among the nTcmlxrs of modern -woiking ciasacs, 
and more tMftfldy* among the German people, 9 te typical 
ftsamplts of this ^ndr The welhlinown formula ‘ oppressed 
pcoplCj, elect people' applies In all ihesc cases, Natiarally, this docs 
not imply diat these messianic rnovements ace identical in dicif 
content. The way in svhich a socJfti group wrks oat its nKssianic 
aaplrations depends to a considerable extent Oti its celtviat 
stnictuic. The system of beliefs and values is of paramount im¬ 
portance, In this respect it ia enough to mention the difFetence be^ 
tween the Jmuiab rruessJanism imbued with religious sparitual 
e.lcmcntSj and dw Bcicndllc, realistic, messianic calling of the com¬ 
munist movements of today. 

As jnsc Suggested, the compcpsatotii? feelings of a group Ate 
not always displayed in terms of everyday reality, CompenHation 
can take the road of iinaginaUon Jli the field of religion, philo¬ 
sophy:, liccratnre. This is a ■well-known psychologicali 

procesH which is mentioned here for the hght it thtows on a 
particular aspect of the iclationslup b&tw«ft ati emotional climate, 
as a psydiological foctat, and various social and cultural condi¬ 
tions of a group. As such it cau bi given as an eaampk of the 
manner in which a social soendst, parUcjulaEly an historical 
piychologlsf, can use the data furnished by atListic and ideo- 
Jagical creations for die understanding of a specific historical 
perlodr 

It often hapjjcns dtat the feelings expressed by the iltcfaty 
and ardstic Cteadons of a pciiod cannot be attributed to the 
people living in the period j moreover they stand in opposition to 
the prevailing fieelinga of the people. Thus, the focltngs of pictj' 
and serenity expressed in the art of a period can often be inter¬ 
preted 93 a need in the people of that period to compensate for the 
cruelty and violence ■wliich dominated their everyday JifCr The 
Ttoubaikiijts were most successful with their poetry of heroism 
aiid chivalry in a period when dicsc yirtacs were in dcchne^ and 
when the pleasLircs of a quiet sedentary life took hold of the tneru- 
bers of ie aristocracy. The historian of ouc period would 



Hjjiory EtNotiinttii Ciimaifj 

certainly not take the icvivsl of pactical diM as a aiEQ of 
affong tammac feelings in modem societies. 

It is often a feeling which is dying jn the hearts ™ 
revetberattS Tigotonsly in thnir cnltnml products are 
dined CD ftttdbute to thtpeoplfiof the romantic pttiad of Eutope, 
of the £peC half o£ thfi cunfitfienth Dcntucy in particukt, a atrmg 
sense of the past. Tlus was cipmssed with par^ular force m^t 
doccrine typical of German romMlticifiiU, called histormsm. Them 
lire hownvetK good grounds for wondcririg wheth^ the lorn^tic 
ses^- of the past waa not in feet a yearning ^ UK pasthat IS 
K t comeensadon for dia ranrihnnd E-idne of a tfiwUuooal 
pflttiichal social Ord«. 'IkuS die feeling about die p^St. giadually 
vceakcEcd hy thfi ddvance of democratic society, Itad been m- 
flatcd at the cultural leTfl). Thfiie arc times m which this inflMlon 
takes on unat.ual propocdonsi it may amount to oonsdous or im- 
consdous felaifeation of hjatorical decutnents Kgar^ng the 
value of the pMt. In onc of these ^mytbomanic’ epochs sotne 
pstmdo-Celtic pocins were attributed to O&sian; Chesterton 
^soovered 'Old English* in cpio peema and ballads, and tho 
dlcjredly mtdfeval poetry of aotluldc of SurviUe aroused gteac 
enthusdaam. Tlie defeated social past invaded human coissaous^ 
Dcss man inflated form. 


nnGBESSTVtl-BiVOUtfTlOMAItY PMOTIDNALtrTf 

Sometifnea the escape into the past eakeB on rhe form of regres- 
sivt behaviour. This happens T*'hcn i colifiCtWe ctnotiooal stfttc 
pmvokes hy its intensity a tcvciaion to fbunS of^ behavlOUT 
character la be of earlier ctagCS in the Hfe cf a coIMHunity, Ot even 
of earlier Btages in the Irtautil dcvdopmenl of indiyidaal meinbrnS 
of the cOflkEfiunity- Tbc feeling of insccUJllcy created jinppng 
mcnibecs of a gtoup l>y wars, political opixcaBion, and calamities 
of various boks usually leads to such behaviour. 

Ejcvivahsm can Bometitnes he taken, as a symptom of indpienl- 
regression in the lift of a community under comEtions of sti;«s- 
In the last ten ytats of political oppression and social disaoludon 
jn. Rumflnia^o start tfrith a loccnt ejEflmplc—^tbe fcyiiral of the 
old ballads, nld songs and fblk-dariceB has taken oa the pro¬ 
portion of a mass phenaincnon. Of course, it can easily be said that 
this fbnns atl item in the cultural policy oJf the communist rigSme, 
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but the Mrn.Trkablje EucecHg of such, a policj' has been made poss¬ 
ible by a ECveKion to as catUci type of SOncial clIl^lti^ll]aliEy'^ The 
xevivAt of the oJd baltads is a ^ay by which tlvc UKlivMual he* 
iooging to this conuniinity satisfies his ftastcabtd need foi seoutky 
and sclfaspectioil by identifyiog himseff with the imaginary 
heroes of the pa&t who fought fot the poor against the tytsujny of 

the stcong,t 

A characteristic eMiinpJc of ctnotiojiaf iMjgreasttKi is ofieced 
hy the Athcrian cotnjnuoity Jutkij the 'a^fe of anjcicty^ i.ci die 
period of decline of the city-state- Two coUeedve phenomena 
were symptomatic in this respect^ a heightened reiigioQS emotion¬ 
ality and a heightened need for social integtSItSOfl. The-former was 
manifested in the ttvivai of a Ettics of mystic bclicfa and piacdccSf 
piindpally the Elcuaian and Orphic cults, which ptomoted a 
closer contact between man and God. As the term revival sug¬ 
gests, thii constituted^ to a great cntentK vt regression to religious 
beiiefa and attitudes chatacterisldc of thcarch^ pedod gf Greece, 
and which were suppresiod by the Hometlc Olympian JCclIgion, 
Now, with the dccItnE of the city-itatc, whose religious founda¬ 
tion consisted in Homeric mythology^ the people revected in their 
religious emotionatity to an earlier stage in the dcveloprtBnt of 
theit civillMfion. This withdrawal from the unpleasant present 
into the past increased thdr filing of security,® It was the same 
search for security that caused a heightening of the feeling of 
Eodsd belonging' among the Greehs of the period. Consdukting 
the imprersivenumber of unofTLcial assodadons^balf religious, half 
secular, which sprang up in the fourth centuty p.c. one couid 
say that the heightened need for solidarity was one of the most 
ch vactetistic pEycho-sodal traits of the period. This phenomenon, 
remarked upon by many hUcorians, needs no derailed treaLment 
here. A heightened spirit of 'gtoupism^ can be interpicted as a 
symptom ofiegfesstoQwlien it (s displayed by members of a demo¬ 
cratic, individuaiiscic and cosmopolitan sncictyi it is a rn'ersdem 
to a ptp-mdi’i'iduaUstic social oidfit of a commuoity type. 

t In die □■.tiDruiL rcinpccrticdi of j—fluchnnut—there TtfCK £w tTilnft rf 

iViJlt-dunoe [ijras wiil ^hwet, 

^ Accodding- to editie 'tL'Ewe i1ie oteLiui:- mettle bdida lod pttnlik< par»lpu;3 
Atnniifi [l>t COmnvwi nihora|;1x>ut ihs ILnouni: and j-WMiral jicriDdE. Tbdr 

rEfJTjl towBcd^ ths cIcce of tbe Sith cOitDiy wH jMinly di^ 10 EOCioli^iciil cdiiKt. 
'TVie of tJiE low^cr oIkug ai ± remit af dEtngcniCf liu it tbe tdEli of this 

For dcWfJi- $CE CboptrrlV. 
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j\jiipb evidflcirt of tlie doee mmifiCtion cidstbii l^ccn 
itl3giDv:s rcvfvaList movements (»od group feclm^s la 

Qfl-=lea hy the rcUgioua sects iu Wwtetn Eutope dieting thn kte 
Middle This has been cfcsuly demonstEated in a iccefit study 
l>y N Cohn_^ Cnlm's central thesis 13 that these EfiTOlutionary 
move^tiiose and developed dutjng pejicds of StttSJ provoked 
by sodai disraptioil&, ovet-populadorj famioC jnd calitnltlCS o£ 
all sort-i^ diev were 'collective eflbiCS to copc Vlth siCUnOona Of 

strain oi COniJict'. Most of ^-hai ia said in this Study about the 
bchaviogr of die individuals belonging to these movements 14. m 
one way Ot another, aymptomatic of regressive i^aviouE Jn 
ceticral and rcgceasivc emotionflliiy in particulviE, Among such 
symptoms there wei£ the prononess of these 
mydiicsl thinbing. diciz ovCT-dcpaldence ^ piovlJential lead^ 
Mid paEticulariy thdi capentation of the irruninMC coming Ol a 
new Messiah. AU these forms of ddusiorad bdiaviouf ate un¬ 
mistakable signs of the serious impwtmcnt of their sense of zcaUt/ 
^hicb is normally provoked and associated by mental regression 

to early infantile BtageSr _ , 

In the psycholdgicfll descriptioti of these salvatioiu^ movc- 
ments Cohn is inclined K> use terms erf psychopathology. He 
spe.dtfi. for instance, about a ^syndrome of psianom m group 
Inyiour Wldch is Obvioudy another Sign of negfcsSiOil. Perhaps Xt 
would he more adciiuftte to describe this ipccifit aspect of group 
helmviDiir « a 'MMichean' atdtnde in life often displayed by 
eroups under condidoni of stress. It consists of a atnmg 
group feeling which can develop into self-adulaElOil of the group, 
and in messianic aspirations. This is paralleled by strong out- 
EiDup feelings nMUiiEwted as aggression tOWMda Othcc giou^. 
and in an advanced Stagey as group aadsfn. In this latter case t^ 
group is perceived by its members as die' centre’ of the world, the 
cmbOiUiricnt of supteme virtue with the nusssoo to CTitcrndnJtC 
any rcsisCanCt to its gfcat designs- _ 

VFe can go back here to the double role played by cettwn col¬ 
lective cmodonstl States in the historical development of a (^m- 
mututy. The feelings of insecurity. lesetltment. or messianic 
calling Sit up in a gTOup of people by specific histodcal circum¬ 
stances. can becOEUC sprifig sources of new liistDricaS develop 
meuts. This idea deserves close gonaideradon for a twotoid 

* TbeFarzuit MiiirvNitsr. London. 1^57, 
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ncasofi: it reveals die dyitajnic chajacta; of «llodof»fi,l clitliate in 
the historical process, And also it gives a ncrtain insight into the 
psychology cA soda] tcvoiudoris, 

The above details about due religious ic.v'olutlonnry movetnents 
suggest diat osrtfUrt emotional Attitudes treated iu a group o£ 
people by (historical) situatiDns of stress have i double, 0£ lAther 
iio amblvAlent charaCtet. Firstly, they arouse an attleude of TVJth- 
drawal frtjm the present situation. The feeling itivtilvied in such 
an attitude is S^ misture of fear, resentment, and apathy. The 
retreadat, the regressive. And some of the displaced emotional 
States described above arc csaiuplca of this. But, on the other 
hand, the same situation of sttess normally creates an oppo¬ 
site feeling, one of aggression, which sdmulaccs attack upon, 
rather than witlidtAtval feum, the situAdOn, In odict words, it 
modvates ft revolutionary acdon in die group. Now, psycliolO’ 
gically, it is sound to assutrVC that both attitudes ate present in a 
group under conditions of strain, tliough only one of then; )cids 
to overt bchAVioutr In other words, most groups under cundidons 
of stress arc emotionally motivated towards both a redcafist and 
towards a revolutionaty type c^f acdon. What course of adion is 
taken depends oo the historioil sltualion, i.t, on a set of sodo- 
Cuhuiai fActorS. 

It is merely stating the obvioui to say that the hi-st course of 
ACdOn is more likely Co be taken in a situation of despai c in which 
die oppreastng fotces are sreong to die degree of ociuding any 
tatioriai eirpccCadon of relief nr victory jn the OJjptCSSwJ gtOupr 
This is the case of the andiodadc rnovements and to a certain ex¬ 
tent that of the religious millcLiEiarian movcmenrs. In such cases 
the individuals,, scparatelyj, or as a group, withdraw from the 
present situation into themselves, into 1 world of &uitasy. Some- 
dtiKS this withdrawaii into thcm-sclvcs reaches that degKC that 
even rlicif Tesentment and aggression become inwardly orientated, 
i.e. thay arc turned into penitent and sdF-punitlve atdtudes. The 
ease of the dagcllant Sects is a case in point. 

But as soon ag the sltuAtiou contains an element rif security 
the acdon of the group takeg 4 different course. Indeed any 
element of security perceived by a group under oondidrwis of stress 
consdtutes a sdiuuluH foi a revolutionary attitude,, Le. for an 
attack upon an catemaJ object believed to he tlic cause of the 
stress in the Situation. The gtowth of the tevoludonary mOod in 
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some gEDupi tj£ kulyatfial voiikcES duiujg tie niiicticfintii centory 
iHiiEtrites this point. Thcic \wi3, in the initiiil a sEcvitioti of 
Stcesa resulting finm unemploymciit^ low wagfS, Taprotjtmgs, etc,, 
which aroused in tk worlccn cithtt complete apathy^ ot ft EiliKtuic 
of this with an ujifocuscd tesentment so charflCtetistic of the fnid- 
nineteenth-century nihilijjn- It is this mooel that was so scTciely 
condemned by the fatbeca of communism. Maci’s lifetime ftmbi- 
tion and week were to cotivert this passive anarchism of the 
WOikcrs into a positive, real rcvOlutionMy anacehLam. He ob¬ 
viously suCKcdcd. and the key of hia success can bft expiCfiSSed in 
one word, 'orgftniiationr' In thla 'togechemess' consists the ele^ 
ment of security which was introduced into the aituation and it 
was picciscly thiB element which accounts fdr the cEiSinge in the 
wotkera’ atdtudc ftom a- tetreatiat to ft tevolotionaiy oned 
TocquCvlhe-^who is a gold-mine fut JustoricaJ psychology— 
wSS aware of this aspect df the motivation of revolntianaty action, 
to his view, one of the mm determining fftetOK of (he Ptench 
Rc-voludon oOllsisted in the poEidon held by the French peasantry- 
in the prc-KVoludciciaiy society. This poaidan offers ft dassic 
example of ft situation of stress with a flaw in it, Le. with an ele¬ 
ment of securityr The peasants, on the whole, oppressed by a 
complicated system of sociftl obligation, were, at the same time, 
possesEOES of land, a fact which alJowcd them ft certain degtet of 
independence and security. This incoogcuity in their statns waa 
icdcetcd in thdr emotional attitudes. Both a retreatist, and an 
aggressive levolutioniiy ftltitodc WCfc clearly disccmlblie. After 
dcECtihing the pcasanta of the piB-rcvoiutionaty period as ^sob- 
missive and even placid", ToequeviUe continues, ^but open to 
them ft door of escape from (he evil they seem to bear so lightly, 
and they will rush towards it with sneh a violence as to j[jasa 

^ llw IXilfn bcidi cijtcri[iiEnull]r iHiutnuEd by bul lender, fbflWEd 

by Wiigjit. TTitj uied. fui thcii apnEiauciitS pflliS of childwn in fivitritinB jLtoa- 
[ions, ThiC ]>f4tl Vtxt ^ivid^ inco ‘‘vniiik'' and 'itrfOEig' fnEndi. Onic oF (be [U*ln 
Miults TfiQ diBt tbt fain cimiclihe trf 'HtMg" Iriwidr Itcarni eompJJiKrrelv mner 
[oivoidb die cpeciHe. clE.'n^nt in die CKtejnal utuntlnn—lltr cxpcrinKfl^fr 
iii {Lie oac—pctecLvtd at lb* Snute af fituSUIttloilr 'fhle h*) been aierlbuccd to Oic 
elemmit ^ E^inuitj ptovided by die pcEsenoe cf n fdead in Cbe iStiodlOd. Oft Oie 
odin: hndii, the reiStiLti nf lbt 'Vrtk‘ fdtllJil-pliE! CMlialdME * eJeniint of 

''puzzlenuvit' uid vrifocuBui E^gieiiLoa. See Wd^t, >[, £. ' ComtrvietiV'Hijeu. of 
PJiiJ 33 by Cevup Ol-jj^nbatloit Md FlU^fWi/OCI. Clvif- il ^^ 41 , XI. 

]□ the uzne ntdef cf-kleii LtJi wnrth DKodniang tbnit apilli/anid tEErgriaCioft Art 
(AliI fiHBud lit [bt btliflrlctir of grWilM vndtt COOdlilOM of UnetnpJnvinait 
and enocentioiinn minjis are t^plcil in this CEipcct. 
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over your body To'iVfitds tht end of the eightenth century, the 
Jatter attitude prevailed in the bchaviowt &f die peasanti’ gioap. 
"nut was jnainly due to the fact that several ^doq^^ Tvere opeti^ 
which let hope and sccuiity come into the peasants’ wnrJd. 
Firstly, Ciiece was the original clcjncnt of scciiiity dctivwi from 
the posscEsron of land which raised the peasants’ aspirations above 
the level of a social group completcty dcpendetit Upon the 
aristocracy. Then theie followed other elements of seenrity such 
as economic prosperity—the two decades ptececUng the Revolu¬ 
tion WCIC particulflily prosperous—the growing weakness of the 
aristocracy, the spread of tevolutiunaty ideology. All this con- 
tiihutctl to the ciystaliizadon of a rcvolndonary mood in the 
peasants. 

In conclusion the above idea can be formulated thus; a gcoup 
of people oppressed and frustrated on aU levels of life arc to a 
lesser degree prompted to rcvohidonary action^ than a group of 
people whose level of aspiration had been iHlsed in a specific 
direction only. The gain in security resulting- from a specific 
rise in the level of n.?piraljon Serves 9£ A c&capuit fur the revoiu- 
donaqf mood always present in a group under oorKlltions of 
stress. Agaio, Tooijuevillc Is ready to sapport such an hypothesis 
when he writes: 'It is not alwaj'S by goEcig from bad to wOtSi that 
a country falls into RjcvOlution. It happens most frequently that 
the people whicli had supported the most tcushing kws without 
complainC. ., thtOw this dIT with violence a® socm as the boickll 
begins to be diminished.* 


HISTlOAICAt CmjCliMETANCliS ANd ZUiOTJOnAl AMa[VALJ'J^CA 

This is not die place to explain the sources and die inner mcdi- 
anlsro of Ambivalence in human bchayiout. However, any attempt 
towards die untlerJtftrtding of this complci ptoblcm should start 
from ft simple primordial facti thcantlch^ ofteflson—-sometimes 
intcLIccC and consciousness arc mentioned in the iajnc COUteat— 
and emotionality. Reason is A balancing stmctuicj; its main 
function is to establish a certain degree of graduahitess^ coci' 
tinuity and consistency in human behaviour. To achieve thb it 
has to Btmggfc against—to repress, 9S the psychuftnalyst would 

■ Gm xij Sli/lt af in T'tiUKt hffvri fiJr EUwAr^Kwr. Trani. Jl. Rkvc. LonJtKn. 
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have it—emotlODality whidsH on tfvc whoLc, 'works in an opposite 
directiOTi. It bas often been, said that thft ^logic^ of craotdonal life 
is that of black and whlJe, of the 'aU'Of-ronc’ principle. There is 
no neulta) groond between ftHteemc icndendcs. Love borders Cln 
luttedi courage On fwt, arrogance t>n sefidlityj piety on JJIl.'' 
pulahteTtess and violence. This impifcs that individuats whose 
minds arc dominated by emotiona! Actors arc liable to mnet 
cerntradiedons in thett b^aviourj they swing' in theit emotional 
behaviour ftotu one CKtieme to ftnotherj viz. frtim thfi ettren^ of 
love ti> that of hatmdj fiOtn aggression and arrogance to scrvliity* 
from piety to vIoLenK- 

This brief consideration gives a first insight into the connection 
beewetn ambivalence in hufinzn fectings and various histotJcsE 
drcumsariuKi, For, it had been commonly observed that certain 
historreal circumstanccEj cettftin cultural climates hft'vie. on the 
whole, disniptirlg eflects on the rational sKUCtUte of tl’iC mlnd^ 
and, at the same time, stimuisting effects on craotiunnSity. In 
suclt eases, one can notice frct^vent symptoms of aml>i.va.lcnt feel¬ 
ings in the behaviotic of a group. To illusteatc chk let US take a 
OOtiCieCe case as preaented by Me of the most famous histodana. 
In his history of Home under Tiberius, Tfleicus describes in some 
detail the syoophanric habits of the people, of the Senators in 
particular, that is to say, their aaggcEated need ‘to protect 
their positical by suhservicncc ’; they were, in Tiberius" own 
■worda, ^mcn fit to be daveSr'^ Afbet saying Tacitus somcltow 
unexpectedly continues: ‘Then gradually (theit) self-abascmcnC 
tutni^ into pecsceution.^ By this tematk Ke geema to graSp the 
very essence of the case, ije. the acahiyalcnt attitudes Curaffid in a 
group of people by fear and irLsccurity. The only superfluous 
WOttl in ilis formulation is "gradually". This is because attitudes 
of servility and flattery eidsted in the people described by idin; 
aide by side with suspicion and aggteSSion; SO tlid Invc and 
hatred. The people’s attitudes towaids chc strong were ambiva- 
lent: admiration and love WCTC miited with dcoigtatlM and hatred. 
The same people showed servile, submission towards the po'werful, 
and aggressive domination leading to persecution of the weak. 
HenCe the Swing in thdt bdt&vipur between lack of getf-rcspccC 
and a morbid need for self-assertion and pOWCf, 

Naturally, Tadtus saw in ihis the distinctive feature of A 

r On jtafiiriai Rime. p. 147, 
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specifu: hisMticRl period. Mcnjcovet, JlE -w^e aware tbit tllJS kind 
of emotionjal behaviour was the ccsult of an caitrcnrclv autDciatjc 
figime. The atmoRphcite in Eomc undcE Tibetjus WiS peTtneated 
with feni; fear of intdguca, of iofomtets, of Impcria! caprice- In 
such an atmosphete^ servihty and dcpejuiaioe upon the Em- 
porcE^s will grew hand ha hand with mutual suspicion and de- 
minciatiQnj it was an atntosphciie in which any hind of offence 
was casKy luitrtad into 'high treason^, iti which chiEdeen de¬ 
nounced theii fathers, in which poisoning and accusations af 
poisoning wetc neguiar occuEienccSi Th.& ptoto-type of the period, 
Sejaoug, the UomcnirndtC of the Guards, is dcgccibcd by TackuS 
in terms of diis basic ambivaUnos; blind of atEoganjcc atid 
Siccvility/t 

Thu significance of Tadruj^ jnsigltt thcrcEbrc goes beyond 
a .-ipccLfig iiistorical situRtiOa. Such fcciingg and Rttiliidcs sire 
charaictcjistic of most human groups living in an atiyioaphcic ef 
tertOir But, befotc generalizing, it would be to analyse 

Dthci: cases. 

EtW, if ftity, tecEinical historians aaw tOOIC deeply into the 
aiuHTai'Cilt character of social ScflSibihty titan Hnixingi in hk 
famous booki Wsalsg MiJiik AgfS. This is due hath to 
his psychological insight, and to due natutc of his subltct. A 
'vioient tenor of life ^ was, accotding to Huizinga, the domluanC 
note- of the late Middle Ages in Fcancc^ and in Burgundy in 
particular, This dominiince of emorijonal fictots constitute 
source, of amhmtlcncc in pcopit^S bshavknir. Huizinga phrases 
this point suggestively: 'So violent and moiicy was life that it 
l?Ote the mijteil snieli of blood and cosea.’ The fear of hdl and thj 
naive joy of life were so near caclt Othet in pKiplc'a minds that 
they often intermingled. They displayed in dioit behaviour A <julch 
aliemation of irricahSlhy and serenity, of violent revenge and 
galknt mercy, of cruelty and pety^ love and halted, cupidity and 
generosity. Their inner tension was high: they laughed and wept 
easily. The people’s attitude to women and love was alao n^arked 
by the same anihivalence; they vecicd between etude sensual and 
highly polished, almost idealistic love, 

1 Tadiue’* pbfeaivjty hiS beta 1 nfclrtubJc ptlinf. it joIrIii tteU bi that i>e 

naiLijcctcd }iLi vJeTVD^ieiut clu: Rcctki nf hiL ticru: an etc CiFTlbeviueij Inieildlng 

[liiE EQ itie. puMle CUrmptloe of bit eAdteJapanulc. Even if chb Ji tnu, 

liiE pmiiuit ijfiimefiic ililJ rcnzaiu valid. 
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SymptQfns of tiw ssuiic stale of miod were refliited ai tJic 
culturai ItvcS. The paintiojr, the coEtumeS and the pageantry of 
tlifi fXjiod reveal an unmistakable prefeicncc for vivid coiltlftsdcg^ 
colours, This is the nMnncE So whietL Ilaiainga describe^ the 
manifestation of this ttiental condition in the reSigioiLS field: 
'When we see side by side the most stiikiug contrfisis of paS' 
siotiiCc piety and tnoiddtig ifidificrcnccj, it is not- BO easy to explain 
tbem by Opposing, as if they made up distinet giQopa, the worldly 
to the devout, tbeinfeiSectua! to theigemrant^ the leformets to the 
ooniemriveSr' Furthec on,bc condnues;' To etpbio theastoniah.- 
ing contiasta of religious life towards the end of the Middle 
^gcE^ we must start with the reoognition of 4 gtoeia! lack 
of balance in die leligiooa tEinpetj tendemtg both the indivi¬ 
dual and the iJtaSSes liable to violent cODtradtetson and audden 
diAnges/ 

Anyone attempting to csplain chis pBycho-historical situation 
has Co grapple fitSC Wttll the fottowing tjucstionsj are some 
historical peiiods Jnote dominated by CEnodonal factors than 
Others ? If so, why ? Why this esocss of ambivakiice ict the period 
mentioned abovo ? 

The answer to the first question is a posidve onu. The emo-tiofial 
Enodveg in people's bchavioiur play a greater ^trt ioi patriarehal, 
agiiouEtual than in modem indastrial Bocicties; the aamc motives 
ate stronger In an auchodtarian than ia a demOCiadc otgnoi&a' 
cion; they are also EtEongci in a sodety untiet coiulitions of stress 
than in one under conditions of leisure. The ‘^waning of the 
Middle Ages' can, therefbre, be considered as a period in which 
emotionabty pfayed an impurtsinr nole in hflman behavio-ur, t 

Much mote importanc in this ease arc the questions starting 
with " wby^ Why was the pattern of bfe in this pedod So rnUth 
influenced by emodonaLity ? Unfoctuiiately much more infottna^ 
tioji than is available at the pjiescnt is needcui before such a 
qucslion tan be answered satisfectotilyL Huizinga's study is hardly 
a beginncog in this dlrettloo. IIowioTee, ar things are at present, 
the best on* can do is to ™ke some general suggestions to heJp 
future crpioradDcis in this field. With regard to the dominance 
of emotionality in Jife^ as well as with t!^. ambivalent cbaiactet 

^ As to ihi. £][sii[] qT[ hSi puiud thccE cm he i\/y givicnily 

As wl?l Ik ibciTil bur, L, Iy^Vce findl- iUip^irtuu EyjTiptonU af adibi-nicniGC. la (bfl 
cnnyiijfu] bslavic^r oF the sixtCErUb-CEn’ury r«;ncli. 
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of humiui behiviourj two pojjntg have to be consdjdjctcd, ia tic 
fint ptaoCp the Syitfitn of MtiDtiona] ^ccUHt^, (Itid the S^'StcEil of 
control of primary imptilKS. 

To Starr the degree of Beotnity could not be hi^li in a 
period in whidi the protectroni against piagBts* cpitktnics ajid 
caJamiticB of any sort was fllmOBt nnn-exiatent. Poliricnlly, flit 
&Ocij£ty described by Huizinga was an autOCtatic ajratein in which 
the value of the individual'a pciaonaJity was not taken fot 
granted. It was a sociilty in which 'the soldier" and 'the noont’ 
COnstitLited two predominart personality types. This shows al¬ 
ready the presence of a basic ambivalence in the pattern of life in 
that the two pcrsonaiiiy types correspond to two opposing atti- 
todesp an aggressivCp and a retreariat one. From the cultural point 
of view, it is important to HOK that it was the 'waning of tlie 
Middle Ages', that is to say, the beghnuEog of the disintegration 
of the medieval world, |-I«reucJll sects mushroomed in Western 
IiurciJt^; they were but symptoms of ckcpcr diSJCupting processes. 
Humanistic knowledge had begun to injcr.aa}c rapidly^ thus 
spoiling the ttaditional image of the Wrliveise. Perhaps uncom 
Eciously the ‘ douhtthfi ‘ Lucianic spirit^ so tbsmetetisrit of the 
Rjcoaissoncc, started to creep jfl, Etl the minds of the people. It is 
true chat religion was still hjolding its gtO^Jtld, offering security 
for everyone. But facklg Jin ever growing coctny, its Spirit had to 
be balstctcd. up. Thus, the fcai of hell, Os well as the ycaroing for 
salvarion, were pushed to an CKtccnie, With both the seed of 
doubt and the tcnoc of damnation in his hcatt, the individual waa 
in a permanent struggle with hunsclf; his personality was 'highly- 
strung*, as J-Joi 2 ,ingA notiocs. This haa a direct hating On the 
ambivalent character of humBn emotionality and, at the same 
time, clarifies the idea of amhivaJcncc whindt is essentially this: a 
low ilfigrce of security resulting from disrnpting piOWSSCS in the 
individual's cnyiconment, SOCifll Or physical, increases tlic 
■emotionai character of his hchaviout and, at the satuc time, in¬ 
tensifies the basic ambivalence of his feelings. 

There is little <!oubt that the worid in which the man of die 
kte Middle Ages lived was highly ^ eniotionalizetiIt was domi- 
naled by supreme powers which man could not onJerscMld, with 
which he could not deliberate. Jet ainne master. The adjustment to 
Such a world invoivcil n basic JimbiVni-lence, for, to put it figtiia- 
tivciy, (he world became easily the syml>ol d ibef of God, Ot of the 
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EJevilj mnn vaa possessed by iovCj seiinity^ imd acccptaocej or 

by and dcstiuictioiin 

The origin of tllis basic ambivaJcncc wi]J be discussed more 
fqlty beJow, bit before this, it is mtetcsdng to see wiiaE System 
of □Gotrol [TicdicTa[ msm hstd OTcr hEs primitive dtiveSr Thoug-b 
chawing to 4 close, the period ODTered by Hutiinga’s study still 
belonged m .some important rcspcctj to the Middle Ages. The 
midn dgn of this ffaSi 43 Huizinga bicnself says, that ^ iodividua] 
anti social tife in all cbelt manifestations were imbued with the 
totKcption of ikithIn the spirit of mcdicct'a! Christktiity, this 
mfiinC Hut hdm-aiJ life was entirely orifintsd tOWittls spitltvsal 
values, id this cctitifll beitef in the tiansccodental meaning of 
human eiisteode lay rhe root of the perfectionist altitude in life 
characteristic of medieval mariL This cKpircssed itself in the 
tendency, individual and eoUeedve, to pattern hurnan behaviour 
accDEding to highly idiealiEedl models of life: the saint was the 
model of a perfect Chrigtlan, the knight was tht laodel of a per¬ 
fect genticirian. In other WOrd^ the tendency to squeeze iitc 
within rigorous canons of Ljdiaviour was an important paychrs- 
logical trait of the period^ 

The adjustmeniC to Sitch a pattem of life impllwl^ naturally, 
a specific systeni of organization and contioS of the individual's 
mind. It deteiminicd in the fitst place, the formation, at the con¬ 
scious level of the mind, of an acQtc need for canformity, or 
a Strang feeling of what was right, or wiongj good. Or badj, 
aotepta^ or unacceptable. But the satne condldoii of lifo made 
neccssaty the formadoii, at the unooevseious level of the mind, of 
a Strang repressing mrclianiam. Thia meant a ruthleaa contioi of 
all unacccptsblcimpuSaL's. The deeper the hidlvidual tepressed these 
imputscs in bij noconjcioug, the purer he felt at the poflscious level 

In thia strong repiesaing mechanism lay one of die main 
sources of acnbivaionts in the behaviour of !ate fftedieval man. 
Pot any rJgkjj cepressiort aicccntoates the contrasllcdoiL between 
the upper and the Sower levels of the individusd's mind, be tween 
whfil is acceptable and not acceptable in the light of his system of 
values. Owing to the Kquirements of his culture and paiticulady 
to the pressure put upon him by the transeendcotal modek of 
life, the man of the late Middle i\ges developed thia contradiction 
to an eitrcnric^ TTic low level, the uficMistious repressed ^evel, was 
the eaclusive seat of his unacceptahle tendencies and dcsties, (hat 


{jnd 

is to say^ of liainKlj aggfcssicf% cruelty and acnsuality, Tfic upper 
level, that of conscHJus aspicatjcuis, thscsuue the enirluaiTic scat of 
pure, tendet love^ or piety, charity, pity and of 9 JI she Cbrntian 
virtues. It is lllis high tfinaion between the two ievds that ctpEakifl 
the oadUation of his hehaviemt between two ertremes, via, the ci¬ 
ttern* of iove, and that of crueity^ the ejtrteme of pity anti revenge, 
of apifituality arid senSuafity, This basic polarity of hi? mentai 
atnictuic did not atfow for OOmpEOtnising and haianced acdtudcs, 

AWHIvAuinCe And crjijTURAL rOLAUTT 

At this stage, one can look more dosciy at the influence of cuh 
tura] factors on ihc ambivalent feelings And attitudes of a gtoup of 
EfldividuaJs, There am two levels at which such factois Opsiate. 
At a primary ievei, a octmin cUltiLtal ciimatc ai a whole can deter¬ 
mine a spedfit type of mental orgiinixntiO'n whidi predisposes 
towartls amhivalcnt feelit^ and AttitudeB. Thus, it is obvious 
that the system of controJ of prhuaty impulses Snd the system of 
emotional security which, in the view of this study, wete closely 
related to the ambivalent bchaviout of iatc medieval man, wetc, 
to I gtCat eartent, determined by a specific Sodal and cultural 
ciimatc. Tiu-i amounts to SAying that the eultuta! diitiatc of the 
late Middle Ages dcCECjnln'Sd a highly tense mentai otganieation, 
a nwental structure bAsed on a strong oonttBiliction between its 
upper and lower Icvds, which was in itself a source of ambiva¬ 
lence. But the very manifcRtatiori of (his geneiaS mental condition 
brought forth a seecodarjf, more specific, influence of cultural 
factors upon the indivldoArs ambivalent behavicHir. Itemaiuing 
within the present example, thij can he fofmulattJd as MIdws: the 
people of late tnedieval times pEojcctod their irinei contwcUcUon 
by means of cuitutal symbcils. The result was that, in she coorac of 
geuerAtionE, their social and cultural cnviroiunent bcCAitie oigAn- 
hsed ronod these symbols. At this stage, their ambivnibyice bt’ 
came doubly cond it toned. A first source of ambh'Blcncc lay in the 
depth of the individual"s mind as a result of sctong repressing 
processes. But the cultural chmate also included fsetors such AS 
verbal synibols, beliefs, prejudices, and mstitutionE which enter¬ 
tained and even stEcogthened the indlvidours basic AmbiVAlencc. 
These. later factors can be called secemdary motiviCS of ambivalent 
behaviour. 


The cultural dinwte of the late Middle Ages was organized 
in terms of basic contrsdictiooB Acid pcsladties. The moral woildj 
for iBStaJlCC^ assumed a dualitf »t a quasi objecilve Icvd, in the 
sense [Kat both virtues and vioCR wifiK projected on to ttieeKtcmal 
TJCrld, MoieOTcr, Shej' were otijectificd. Th<c snndteval pictuce 
of die moral wodd ’ft’aa always tiuted widi the Spirit of Man!- 
cheismt the mOtal world waR in filCt a battlefield between the 
arfnicB of the angels and those of the demona. Noy, tW is 
hardly (Kcd to point ont that for late medieval man this was not A 
sitnplc figure of speech; it cannot hedaasifie^l in teems of modern 
psychokigy aH delusional hcJiftviour. For the people of the Middle 
Ages did mote than ^believe’i they helien^ed in the reality of their 
beliefs. The hotuoacnEOL-iS character of their cultwra! dimaK WftS 
the factor mainly responsible for this, Mast people—if not erery- 
heard, and even tnCC angpls and demons. RonRard. 
to ^Tc an ojampic from St later pccicid-'-whilc on the. way to his 
mistress, saw with his OWP eyes ‘ifstt! In ChitSSi Jf^srsah 60 
vividly and sO alive that he felt compelled: 

Dc dree son epic et de coupCl menu 
L^air tout an tour de luifivcc Ic fer du. 

'Reification^ is the right word for sueli phenomena, Virtue3 
and vices had thdr own voices j they had mindi and body tjon. In 
his joutney the hero of Tht met' the Evangcliat', 

' pjjfiblc' Despair' WlsMJian' Badnina' and many odtccs. And 
this was not titnplc allegorical language. Thesa words were fl* 
representational aa any Other. For modieval man the k-vels of 
reality were not as sharply divided as they are for us. 

As the pattcir of life was Oiganiwd between two opposite 
poles, the individnal’s behaviour tended to oscillate between the 
extreme of sensuality and cupidity and that of piety and purity, 
between tfae ertrcmc of temptation and tJial of guilt and tepcoE- 
unce. This was a way of life determined by emotionality as 
opposed to that detetmined by reason wificb is iwjre and more 
characterlEtic of the modern eta. 

A final sod moRt important point is the negative relation of 
amhivalHi.ee to rational thinking. Bearing in mind the balancing 
function of reason, one can say chat the ambivalent behaviour 
displayed by tlie people of the late Middle Ages was indicative 
of the imdcvcStiped state at that time of a radtmal frame of mind, 

H 
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Or even its total aLgcftcCr Uuc It h-aS to be sttessed again ttiat 
A satiortfll frame of mind Ib dependent in its rise End development 
upon specific social and culturd factors, More precisef^^ tfie 
development gf a fatianal tnune of mind in a group cjf individuals 
is an historical process. Jn tliis jtcspecc L. Fetvrc. vbo was the 
first Do look At the phenamennn of ambivalence from a historical 
perspectivej made a few pettineol observational He rightly cotl' 
nnCts the ambivalent bcltaviouf of the people living Cowards [be 
dose of the Middle Ages with the lack of rational orgaaiiation of 
thcil envitOiiment. These people lived in an environment of con¬ 
trasts, a fret whidi^ sccordiitl to FeLvnOj contributed to their 
disposition to Swing hcta'ecEi extreme pasaions. Jn Other WOtds, 
the cxtrcnies of nacutt Iftft tlteif icnpict OpOn human behaviour. 
Fksdyj there were the extremes of cliranto between exceedingly 
cold winters, and hot summets, and the eratremiss of light between 
day and night. Then there were the cxtrcriies of RodO'pbysical eu- 
vJPMmcnt resulting fEOm l pncrtldvo natural economy, l,e. 
periods of aupcefiuouE abundance were foUowcd by periods of 
statVAtiOn, ct, abundance in one place and starvation, iti aojothcr, 
with no proper means of transpoit. 

All these citrcmes have aince been sniootlued over by a relional 
OtganihariOn of the enviiOnmcnt, physical and sodal. The cj- 
tremps of winter have been tempeted by the discovery of new 
Jdnds of fuel and by a well organized iystcm of heating; those of 
Bummeir by artiheisd cooling. On the other hand, the mvention of 
ctectricicy has considerably reduced the diffetence between night 
and day. A tational economy has also helped men to avoid the 
cxttctn*!i of poverty and of unnecessary abundance And waits. 
Thus, science^ as a system of rational thlnlting arid action, has 
contributed to the huildiog up of a mote homiogcneoua and con¬ 
stant cnviEomnent. This stabilized medium of living has, in Its 
turn^ acted upon human behavionr: it fedoced man’a tendency 6o 
swing between Citremcs, i.e. it reduces his ambivalence. 


TSTCHO-ifOCIAl. MOlOELfi MxfI.A^'ATIO^t IN MSTCULY 

The liLSCorical devclopcnent of cnltectlve cjnOUOnayty IS Still 
virgin soil both far the Eustodfln and the psychologist. Thk is due 
piirdy tn the lack of Interest in tbis diregtion, and partly to the 

■ CtarSkils- JSHT UHrl/ixft, Ftfls, l-jj; J. 
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lack of a body of adequate hyjXitheica on ’which DO otgftnElSC the 
rcJcv'ant facts. For tht fomiCE, the histociana aic lO be blamed, for 
the bttcE^ the paydifibgiits. The resiolt is that piogt«.B in this 
field of human knowledge has not geme beyand Suggestive oom- 
ments on isolated farts. In the ftdd of Mligioii one kno’wsj for 
instance, that tlic ancient Greeks, in the course of thein biSKtficat 
dcvelopcficiit, invested theif gods with vicfous attciboKs; ooc 
knows aJso thi£ the Byzautincs knew Jesos of bJazarcth as Chii&t 
Fantnciatos (the Lord of the Unlvccsc), that the J-Iigh Middle 
Ages knew a Christ in Majesty, and that, nOC Inter than the fout- 
tttndi century, eve rybody knew hiin is the Chixst in the Passion. 
Furthef^ one kilOwS that religioua zeptesentations ftie closciy 
connected with cnxidooahty, individual and collective- Never¬ 
theless, the quesdooS remain wide openr why this change in 
religions repicsentfttionsi wlsiy tliis change in collective 
crtiOtkioaLity ? Historians like L, Fcbi-re rightly deplore this laefcj 
he feels that the history o{ human emottOfiality can fill an im¬ 
portant gap in the fidd of hiatoisol knowledge . Fof this pniposc 
lie wants a history of the feelings of fear, of JoTC, of hatred, of 
joy and pity. It seemS, bowevif, necessary to stress again the fact 
that there are two ippnoaches to the history of human emo¬ 
tionality. Firstly, one can regard an emotional climate as an effect 
of vaiioas social and cultural conditions specific to the historical 
devetopment of a community. On the Other hand,, one can. regard 
it as a dynamic fsictor, i.C. a source of lustorical events ’within A 
SpccilK comenufdty, Since the former approach has been oor 
cental ennoern so far, it remains to say ft few words about the 
second. This may chrow light on the impottanoe which the study 
of human emotionality has for historicai knowledge. 

It has often teen said that the reduction of a sodid, nr bistoricid 
fact to a psychological one, or the mere description of the former 
in terms of the latter, means a definite lOsS in the precise and 
rigorous character of scientific knowledge, This .is probahly true, 
and the rcasou for it iics in tlic very natnro of psychologiol 
phenomena. Psychological phenomena have ft lower degree of 
dcteiminflhility, consequently, a higher degree of feccdom than 
social phenomena, and historical cventa in general. If wC were to 
refer an economic phenomenon. Such SS 1 casft of monetary 
inflHtion, to a certain emotEoual state of 'panic' in a sociaJ group, 
we would oertasftiy gain some knowledge o£ that specific 


case 
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of inflation. But it can easily be seen that the gab 15 not an 
essential one. Fof what in fact happens is a translaticiji of ftn 
objectively Observabic phenomenon into a subjective, moccover 
highly iiiarionab one. 'Ircationar is A very impnitant word in 
this context, foe it indicanes the degree of indetcrminahility of a 
phenomaiotl suoh za that of panic, While in some CLtCum'stanccfi 
panic may lead to inflation, in socnc othfita^ it may not' moieovec 
if may determine an opposite pmeess, i.c, delation. Thus, in 
spite of the fact that a certab gain in knowledge has Iwcn achJeved, 
the proceag of knowledge as a whole fcJU to a Jower degree of 
dctcrminability. This can be lElusCiaticd with atvotbei cicampici 
If tbc liistorian ■wcfC to describe an important event htc tht 
noiotnation of Adolf bbtlet JIS the Icadct of AntOrt Drexlfir^s tiny 
poiitical groups in I920, and all Hltkt’s Enbscqncnt career, in 
ticftns of the feelings of inaecnrity and aggression widespread 
among all members of the Gentian community of the time, an 
itnportftnt aspect of die event would certainly he explained. JJut 
this is dneve at tba same risk as before, that is to say, the risk of 
falling into an, acea of low determinability. For the feelbg of in¬ 
security mfly lead to Sutltoritarian Ifflldcrship of the right, or of the 
left [ it may lead to social anarchy, and even lO tcHgious rcvivaliRm, 
There is, howcvcE, another side to this problem. When a 
liistorJ.an describes, orexplaina in psychological terms he may lose 
A Gcttain degree of precision, but Jn quite a dlflcicnt way, he 
makes an important advance In his knowledge of historical events, 
fils grasp in the determining field of these events goes dcei^r. 
The reason for this is that most mental phcnorncria, particularly 
those bclongbg to coiiectLvcemotioiiality,pky the part of" general 
factors' in the dctcnnining field nf historical events, they deter¬ 
mine more than one event. They determine die structure of 
events. Thus, the disadvantage arising fcom the Indctermlnability 
of mental events is compensated for by the advantage derived 
from their strucmral character. This can be Jllnstiated hy the case 
of the hiscorifln who considcra the fccUrig of collective insccniJty 
aa one of the determining causes of Hitler's access to pOWCC. 
Provided that he is aware of the itratlonai chacacter of such feel¬ 
ing, be lias now in his hands a factor of a kind wllich can give htm 
the clue to a series of other events of the period, such as the 
Specific character of ccoocimy, of [>olilicaL institutions, of intci- 
nationa! relations, of ideological tiendi. in othet words, this very 
Gy 
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phcnamcnon opens his eyes to the stiactuee, the ^iiaiert Zutartf^ 
rfituhaS^ (Racke) of e\eiit£ in A histOfiral p&tJod. 

It is this stivctjaral dhatactw that gives to the phenomena be- 
loaging to oollecdve emptionalit)' an impaitanC pfnce in hisfOtl'Cal 
knoio^l^ge, Febvte is quick not on)y co nocke but also to use it. 
In his study of the Hnench sintcenth Dentury, he often points to 
ccEtain coiicetive emotional attitudes whicii he ItltetptOtS St5 a 
back^uod to wions hiJtOficaJ evaits of tJie period, or as 
structurizing Actors in die ^eld of hiataiical events. For instance^ 
the emotionai atdtodes characcetisiic of the people in the political 
fidd^ iFeie, accOKling to Fcbvre, gradually extended to the 
religious and sodal ficEdsL Thus, the tftivinist God was fashioned 
accoj-ding- to the image of the ftbsolutlsc monarch of the cimie. 
‘Crr h dutm rd ii m tstm pas sompts Te/ h 

D.’ewdif /ftjjff Qahis^ 

One can easily revetse the process indicacied by Febvte and 
say that the medieva! French kings were rewldlcd upon the 
people’s image of Gnd. Bnt this makes no difftEcncc to the 
argument The impottant point is that one and the same emo¬ 
tional factor works through the whole field of social and cultural 
life. As Such it can be consideted an active background to a 
multitude of events out of which was built the history of the 
period. 
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IV 

THE EMERGENCE OF 
PERSONALITY IN THE 
GREEK WORLD 

TIk s^I which mr>vK with! n Cv.'o dijtsxic poina (s ucitlicc 
stable Jiai diKifd. ni-MOCRiiua. 


Ttm CREER5 AND THE NTSTOlltY OF THE inND 

W E go back to the axicicnt Gtccks wbcncvcc vre try to 
vmdciEtiifld Che foundations of our Tways of life both 
as individiLala and an communities. TJicrc we find the 
basic patterns of Our Social organizatsoHj the roots of our dfeepest 
fcelinips, the mode] of our rational thinkuigj and even the ptefi- 
gurfttion of Ottf SclcncLlic outlook of Uatured Chriatiaoity itsdfj 
our rcUgious raoiE of being, can hardly be uildeistoud id 

its onging without itg Hellenistic background. We have buHl up 
and still live in a' i lelicnocentric civiiizadoa ‘l® 

'Back to tht Greeks^ has a particular appeal and significance 
for hiatorical psychology. As fat as we hjtOW, Greece was the 
pkiCO where that Irreversible process, which we call history, began 
itfi otjucse. To understand tliis one rtecd only bear in rrilnd the un¬ 
folding of social and cultural fbnns which took place between the 
age of Horner And the Rom;iii conquest. The histoiical develop¬ 
ment of Greece between the cigHthand the aceond centuries r.c. is 
comparable in magnitude and richness with thaC of Western 


^ ^dirtidiapf, E-i Naim W iSi Cutikt, i pj4. 

J^flCT, w.: Tin CrJfujv, TtEni.t^ G, Highet. 1544. 
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Eutopc fiVflt C'viffl *3 Jotlg 1 period. This shauld not be taken as 
a value judgptncnt, but rather as an indiesuion of die signtficangc 
of hiitotic^ change in the Greeli WOfltl, and particularly in the 
life of soine Ionian ■communitica. In AthinSj the Gteeks creflced 
the filSt mtxlcl of an open aodetyj that ISj a society with a ilesdbLe 
and changeable atCuctnre. 

NortoalJy^ foiir inain petiods or eras m Greek history sue; 
dijtingnish^; tlic Homeric eta Up to the CJld of the eighth cen¬ 
tury, the archaic Cta including the seventh and the sdth centurieSj 
tlK: dasSLCal eta covering thriiRh and the fourth CCntactCSt and the 
Hellenistic era. AH tltfisC, and partiottUrly the lacter three arc 
EodaJEy llrtd Crlltuiatly WcU defined stmcturca and as such they 
constitute fnarlteri stagea in the life of the Greek COrntnuoltEes. 
This highly surticulate historicfll character of Gncelt civilhsarion 
presents ft deJinita advantage for the historical paycholagist whose 
instill task is to investigate the relationship bctw^il historical 
development and hutnAn bctiSlviouir For the hllfilment of this task 
he will proceed fiistly to au analytical descriptive study of the 
ntain fcatnrcs of hnnian behaviour chfltftcteriatic of cach era. Then, 
its the next Stage, he will consider liis findings front a compamtivc- 
evoiutionary standpoint, with a view to establishing the main 
behavioural changes—Such as changes in attitudes, feelings^ 
bclie£i—-which cook place during tire hisCari-ral development of 
Greek civilkationL This will enable him to tKOnSCtucC the thread 
of hisdoriciil process at the psyehologccal level by following the 
gradual change in the patterns of human behaviour in general, Sind 
in the mental orgaiuzadon of the indlvlduS)] In piarticu Ur.^ 

The question of whfMhei the Greeks themselves were consdous 
of die historical character of their Eocicty, though important in 
itself^ cannot be cramined here. However, no caie can possibly 
answer such a tjuesrlon without eonsidcring the view taken by the 
Sophists of tlie nature of society, or without ntatnitung frOtn this 
specific point of view the writings of Thutydidea Ot Folybius, to 
mentiou only two outstniMUng oiimpLca. Tlic objective descrip¬ 
tion and analysts of sorialj political, and mTU psychological events, 
with constant tefetenre to 'whnt it was’, nnd CO 'wlliiC it is', to 
' then’ and 'now’, thn occaaional stress put on the grownhatid the 
cumulative effect of snme psycho-social processes—the appetite 
for power^ for instance—^ eagerness to bting into relief the 
specific character of Mstocieal events should allow no one todouht 

7 * 
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the awareness of Each liistfidana of thft bistotical ptoccss,^ But 
even a negative afiswei tn tht ^aestljQn raised above wlJl not alcei: 
the- airfi of tEit hisDo?jeal pfijcholo^ist; he caji proccBd to the re* 
consttacriem of the psychological thiead of history by asauioing 
that histoTlcai changes are notdQftUy rrfleeted in the behaviour of 
the pcopler Wficthcc this is a conseiO'us or uncoi^sdoos process is 
of secondary itnportancct 

It is not only throngh its prominent histoikfti, dnacactCt that 
Greek civilisatlQn appeals to the specific interests of the hlEtaricaf 
psychologist. Even ntatc important in this lespcct is the sense, or 
rather the pattern, ofirshistorlcat dev-clop-ment. Gfcefc crvilizatEon 
hds ncmainKl a model of llumanistjc civiliiatiDti^ all the main 
soda] and calnira! processes taking place between the archaic aod 
t^ end of the Ifcllcnisdc era—and specially during the consolida¬ 
tion of the Attic dvl IJzation of the £fth century—cfln be seen as 
Stages, or aspects in the discovery and devdopment of iMn’s basic 
quo I tries, physical^ moilli and (Hjiritual. I'hus, the pattern of hls* 
torkal development ig eminently anthropocentric; IC consists 
both in the emergence of man as the central figure in tltc pEctute 
of the univetEc, and in the- gradual mcteasc of the value of the 
individuid‘3 j^tsonafity in the wO-rld of juftn. This is a cOffipicK 
psychn-historical proffisE which requites a dose* eatammation. 

ft w^ a new, moreover tmique devdoptnent which can be fuUy 
appicdatcd only if it is seen, within a wider codopJei of ancient 
history. Few have tsptcsscd this mote ooloatfully and convinc- 
ingly than Jaeger when he Wrote: ^As against the Oriental ejalta- 
tion of one Cod*king far above ail natural proportions . . . and 
die Oriental aupprcssioii of the great mass of the people, the 
beginning of Gtee-k history appears to be the beginning of a new 
conception of tbe value of the individual.’ It is dear that one has 
to deal here with a process of tiansition between two distinct 
types of dvUiKltJOn. In terms bottowcd from the antlitopological 
School of Lcvy-Biuhl, one can say that the pce-HeJlcnic dvllka- 
rions of Egypt, Babylon, and Persia were more Or less of pjct^ 
individualistic type; at this stage of indent lustory, man knew 
himself only as a ‘];sitti(^nt' in the life of his community; the 
pctsonality of the indrvEctual, the orgoniaatSoo of his mind as a 
whole, was submerged into the structure of tlic group. The 

1 Erceptlpodp good tiunpte!; of (his an: Bncij I and ill fO, of Tbiicydidit' 
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Greeks the fiiit Ca loiilrf up a type of civilizatbn w'hich 

ttlftblcct tuan hi become FiwafC of hJmscif as SjI InsllviJual. Jtl 
OcMcc, the history of the ajicicnt woild passed fcotn a pre-indi-vi- 
dualisdc to ail itidiyidualisdc stage. 

Thia disiinctiTc maik of Greek dvittzatjon h-as been expressed 
jn many different foims, Jacob Bnrcfchatdt^ fof instance^ apciiks 
about thiee main hiscocical periods fiavouiing cbic cmcrgcniie of 
human p«aonalityL the aiith century jn Greece^ the period of the 
Prophets in Israd, and the European Henaissaciee, The first is 
undonlitedly the moat important One. ^'ithin this specific his- 
toiicil ccnCcit, created by the dissolution of the oJd traditional 
order and the rise of the dasKical cia^ there took place ‘the 
discovery of individuality \ as a fullo^t o£ Dillhcy puts it.^ This 
VI3.E a rtiany-Eidcd ptooess CulnWliating in man’s awareness of 
himself as a jationsJ being. In a sonichQw similar mstmicr, this 
idea js espresaed by Jaeger when he considers 'the latioDalist 
CDnscinusncSE of Selfhood’ the distinctive mark, and at the 
same dme^ (he ctudf aclikvcmcnc of the Greek entture. For Bruno 
Sncil, a psychologicaiiy tiunded classical sthoJar, the andmC 
Gre^s were the discoverers of' the (ndividuaSised mind’.® A serks 
of rtlftre leecnt stndica have made it their Specific task to throw 
some light on the rise of the feeling and tlte concept of the 
in the nsligiottSj^ morat,* and polidca!^ spheres of Greek life, 

ThougliJtrs hy now appaoent^ it should never[Itcless be stressed 
that man’s avrateiKss of blmsdf aa an tndividural did not come 
spontaneously with tlic advent gf Greek cLvilisation. Nor was it a 
spnnfancolus-diBoovciy made by the Greeks 9t a certain apcnific 
stage in thcit history. On the contuiy, it was a alow psycho- 
histcuicaj process which atacCed off In Ionia towards the end of 
the acchaic era, and continued to grow CO the very end of the 
flcUcfiistJc perJodr Conscquenlty, one can detect within Greek 
hlitocy itself a process of Craasidon from a pro-individualist jc Co 
an ifidividualisuc civilisation. 

Throuigh broad in lls approach and scope, the present study 
doca not attempt to present a comprehensive history of the meiUal 
srtLicnirc cf the ancient GreekJ. Its main iatetest is focaiscd on Chc 

■t Mucly, G.: ^ ^ A/t/iitsgri’pfy IJ'je. 

® Snrll, U,; TSx JJ/siCMtj jtAr Tj»ji[L by T, G. IScser;. 15; J. 

^ Feitugitir. Al J.j 

* Do44s^ H, Tgjj. 

^ Hav-ctodi^ Ey. A.: ijjw LUma! T«iu/vr m 
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jKrifliJ of ttunsJtioft Ell GKck SOdrty acid culture fcocn tEvc pic- 
individuallstic to the individualistic stftger The field of vision has 
been dehheiAtety testticted iis the helLcf this historical coit' 
text is of crucial importftUOe to the mental developcnent of the 
Greeks. Giving to this tfanHition^ the Gteeks have established 
their tlistin'CdViineSS and uniqueness from n pHychological point 
of view; by this they have b^tne CteatOrS in the history of the 
mind. This study h chiefiy conccfned with the dtvck>plllient of 4 
specific focrn of self-^warencss in the mcmbcia of the Greek 
oommuniticSi which, determined the etnergenoe of the individual's 
personality as the basic unit and Rupremc value in iifif. In tnorc 
general terms, this study attempts to analyse the prooess of per- 
Banality foimatcan in a spccifLC historical context, Since, tioweverf 
this COrttCKt is Greek dvitiiation. the present investijjation has an 
epistemological value of its own. The in.attcr is about wbac might 
he called liiKtifnssktiS* of petSOnidiCy formadun. 

For the understanding of the process of personality fotmadon 
in Gteek civiliaation two basic aspects {they can be called basic 
types) of man's awareness of himself should be distLnguislvsd. 
Tiic first can be described as the discovery by the individual of hia 
own inner life. It starts from (in introspective inttccsst and a 
general inclination towards seif-scrndny and ends with an attitude 
of valuation. In the course of this process the iodivldusL becomes 
awaic of the united and unique chatactet of hU inner life. MbrC' 
over—and this is the most important atage in this process—he 
becomes aware that the source of his acdons lies in hJmself, in his 
ncc<ls^ wiihes. feelings, and ideas, Jn other words, to the fecliogs 
of unity and uniqueness he adds the feehng of seLf-detetmination 
of his inner life. 

This partsculic mode of aelf-awarcncs& had a long history in 
the Greek world. Faint signs of it can be traced as fat bock as the 
end of the seventh icentuty. After this dniid however, ha 
progress waa steady and o'en spccCRcnllr. Ectween Hesiod and 
Menander„ or even between SoJon and Antiphon rite Sophist, 
there took place ati impressive growth in dre individnal-'s power of 
sdf-scrutiny, and widi it a ctmsidcEable rise in the value he placed 
On his inner Ufk Beating in mind cha* as a rsult of this paycho- 
historical dcvclopmojt die jnembers of Greek society became 
aware of tbemsclvcs as indepe ndent units in Hfe^ this aspect of self- 
awareness is referred to in tlds Study astheprocega of in(iivlijnation 
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But thtf gfOTPch of man’s self-awieCflCRS in thfi GiseJ; wwld 
VvlS not cJt’cluii'T'cly DSnttfid tound the individual’s -SCllSC cif the 
uniqueness of his innCI JifCr The individual g«W awate of himself 
as the bwt« of social valucSj AS a ' charactccor as a partlculM 
embodiment of the etttii of his society^ The basis of this form of 
self-a'waicncss js another psycho-cultutal process described in this 
boot as the process of lationatbatjori. Tbia process also had a long 
histotJMn tlic GreeJe world. From the end of the serai tb century 
onwards the Athenian perceived himself less and less aa a passive 
tool, and nwre and mure as H- raUorud agent, i.e. aS the possessor, 
and scymetimeS the Creator of objective values and iwlts on which 
the order of his society, and of his world as a whale, was based. 
As the awajaicss of A 'nonunoil mind^ grew in each individual, 
the telaricnriiip between the members of the community changed 
from Out biscd oii mechanical conformity and unconscious 
i Jcntificarian to one based on reflective consenL 

Individuation and raliocialriarian ate bask processes In the 
fomadofl of human personality in general, Iffhilc tlic former is 
the otptcfirion of tbe individuars Inner intjcgrarion^ the latter is 
the expression of the individoaE’s social integration i while the 
former leads to the individuHaFs reelings of acpiiia:tcdncsE and 
uniqucncM, the kctci kads to his feeling of belonging; the 
former lies at the basis of the ego formation., tlic latter at the 
basis of the supet-egO fbrmadon. But pccsonatity fbrntfltion in 
Greece, paiucularly in the classicfil eTsi, sesms to have been 
charactciizcd by the perfect balance between these two processes: 
tx3th the individualizing and the laticmalijing of the indivlduars 
mind were equally developed. As a ccmscqufiilce fif this^ one could 
say that the Greeks had cteaMd a cdsssic model of personality, Lc. 
a model of nuia’s reAlIzatiotl cf lumaclf as an individual, and sit the 
same time, as A memhci of his group. To piove this it Is necessary 
to make a detailed analysis of the historical development of human 
persemaiity in Greek civUi^arion and in its two main aspi'cti.^ in- 
diyiduarioa and narionalizatian. 


INEIVIDUATIOM 

This is 1 dUruEe mental piocess^ the end product cf which consists 
in the lodlviduars awareness oT himself as a spontaneous agent 
in his cnyiionmcnt. It EejC5uiK& a series of pteparatory stages by 
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which iui uidivyual Mtablishcs * dcuhlc balance ixitwccn hi? 
inner dciinra and die condidons of his enviionmcnt, It fcejuitti in 
the first pJacc A certain ajnciUnr of iotrajcciiftrL, that is to sny^ the 
acceptance by dve individLiai of certain basic CCknuthionS ^ life 
chatacteiistic of his enviromncotj physical and aociai, as well as of 
the changes resulting ftosn this, it requites, at the same 
tune, a certain ftcnaimt of projectionj, the main effect of which 
consists in the monhttrlg of the enviroofnent according' to die in¬ 
dividual's drives, fcclingSp and fcstabiiihcd paLterng of bchaviotlf. 
When accomplished^ the process of Icldividuation is signaiJed in 
the eonscimisncas of chfi i^vidual by die fedifig of the unity of 
his inner iife Und by the conviction of, or the beJief, in the innct 
motivation of bis behaviour, 

E^or the sake of clarity, this section is confined to d've ^dieno* 
mcnal aspect of the process of individual wn in Giteccp i.c, to a 
descriptive account of the main symptonis of the development of 
self-awareness in Greek individuds. This ^idU E>c folio^ved, in the 
nCKt aecrion, by an attempt to Conaider this ptoccss fttrtn A socio¬ 
cultural point of s'iew', 

Thctc arc grounds for helieving that the Greeks of the Homeric 
era were not aware of themselves as having a mind of their own. 
From the inalysis of the people:"® bchevionr, of tbeir beliefs and 
oplrdons, a? ][>ortrflyed in Homcr'"® works, i t emerges thAt, at this 
historical stage, tlic Greeks held the view drat their mental life was 
□rganJjcd around a setics of indc^NmcIflll centres: the the 

and the fv’flWr This cAn be described a® a mosaic concep¬ 
tion of the mind. The same sources allow us to infer that the in- 
dividuals of this era had no notion of the csistencc of the mind as 
a source of their feelings and actions. In more technical terms, the 
people described by IJomcr did not feel that the' motives' of their 
behaviour lay in themselves; on the contrary, they bdicved that 
their behaviour was determined from outsLlc, by the gods. A 
typical CKAmple is Achilles in his prcdicatiicnc 9t the beginning of 
the Iliad wh^ ' Athena stepped behind him, caught Idm by his 
golden haic^ and helped him to make his decision. From the ana- 
lysis of a series of such eases Sncli concludes thatr ^ Homer lacks 
the knowledge of Lhfi SlXultftneity of the human mind; lie docs not 
realize ch-at decisions of the will,, and msay othet impulses and 
emotions have thek origins in man himself,' Tljcti in the same 
breath be goes on: ^Homefs miln does not yet regard himself as 
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the KJtttce of his dodaiotn,’ this soutet hea oucsidc himself in 1 
divine appaiatui, 

"iTac question of MFlifithfi* such ccmdusIOna caQ be jiisdfi'ed 
arisea. Smell, for inatanoc, icrivicS his evideoec from the psycho- 
logical indysifi at the language OFicd by the people of the Ilkd. 
Since the pccacnt ^IfCSKt is IWt a dassLcnl sdioliu;, the question of 
linguistic iDtetpectatjon must bs left out of this attalygis^ But there 
arc nthcE ginumds on which the Victf mentioned shove can be 
supported. Both genetic psydiolagy and anthropology refer to 
stages in the devdopment of the huemm mind as following a 
similar pattern. The mind of a child Lias a diffused, incoherent 
character^ cncacally, a child is not dificrentiated fiom his enviio- 
ment, at least, not to the degree of icganling himself as a source of 
his own hchaviour. The same can be said about the mental struc¬ 
ture of the irndividual of primitive sodetyL^ FurthemiaiB, some 
historians Jiavc reached aimilfli comc.lusions With regard to certain 
stages in the dcvclopmeat of Western sodctica. For Jacob 
Eurddiatdtj for iostance, medieva! man 'was oOnedous of him¬ 
self only as a member of a raccj people^ pftrtyp family, or corpora¬ 
tion—only through some general category Tlic medieval 
peasant, example, waa aware of himself Only as A dass; hlS 

Qsual form of rcEcrcnOi to hitnsflJf was'T peasant M,N-' Even if 
one cflJinOt go all tlK way with Burefchardt in this fliSnmption* it Ls 
only rcasot^lc to assume that what he sflyi is applicable to the 
mental dc^'clopmcnt of the medieval pca-sanL Since the feelings, 
desires, or aspinationa which sadt an individual migltt have had 
were eonseicmsly or unconadousLy related ID hls being a peasant^ 
he. to a dass, hh AWftteneSS of himsdf had a dUfuae character. 

We can now say, therefore, that the mind of 3 child, of primitive 
af»d, accnitlijig to Eurckhardt, of medieval man is at a pro-iiitU- 
vidualtSLic stage. If tltfi sociological t«m 'pre-individualist^ is 
tfanslate:! into a psychological one, Ic. 'pcD-individuation' the 
meaning is that the individual has not emerged yet AS Sn integrated 
mental Structure. Onfi Cflimot speak, at this itagc^ about the qitts- 
lencc of an indEvldua]iic<l mind, Tire individual has not yet the 
feeling that lus inner life forms an enduring structure with its own 

^ Ikinis WucTlur JiM rnndi ciscify (tUB ku 
ti'iiruJ lioih /jcm [he cobagcnt[ie and [Ex: pliElcgcrutk point of tEcv. Sib Ln puriEC- 
ufcir: ^^psraiifc tfiA Chlatg&. 

^ Tbt if l&t S^i/raiijana ia Sia^. i?4j- p. Si. 
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flxiaj he cspitssss his ties withhis CllviEDiuncnt, not simplyas parts 
of himself but tathcE as a diffuse form of hims^. Thus^ the child 
icvcaJg in many ways his milhiUc^ to distinguish hat^ftSn the Inner 
and cuter ivotlrf^ between thO'UghtJ and things. MoiSOVCr, he 
gives the impression chat his personality^-if this teem can be 
appiisil here—is an CKtension of the personality of Hs mother. 
Primitive and medtevai man revefl) a similar mental organi^adod 
when they identify theinseiTes with eheif SCalUSj claSs^ or with 
their community at Jarge. 

In tonteraporiry Western society^ the personality of the in- 
dividuaJ, hia ego, is tlsleimined by his separatedeess; it is sodaliy 
and psychoiogically a distinctive entity. His tics with his enviton^ 
mfiut cm he imagined as divergent lines Splinging up fiom tire 
soiJd cote of his mental life. One the other hand, primitive: nwtl 
cidsts by lus ties, by his social ties m particular. As life in a primi¬ 
tive culture Is completely ritualized, the greatest virtue h to he 
simiiac bo others, Ftitnitivc njan cannot see the Connection bc- 
tWOftn himself and his actions; his thoughts and ftcLtUgS aiC tc- 
vcalcd to him from outsider In opposition to the pccHonaliCy of 
Western niflo, chat of pLimitivc men eotisists of a senes of con¬ 
vergent lines rcpECSCOting lus ties vith others with a complete 
void in the cecitte. In terms used by the LAvy-bruhl School, his 
personality is d? pankipeliouy dt /ifajjW/ilffir, dWia fflS- 

dt ^Npes^.'^ 

It is precisely At this pre-individuation Stage that the Greeks of 
Homefs age found themselves. The animistic, authrnpomorpluc, 
and magic element, ra their behaviour constitute an undeniabtG 
proof of tliij. To Start with, in the mind tjf the individual of this 
period there is little, if any, difference between the animate and 
inanimate Tvorld. Rivets, roclta, winds, are appearances of smimsce 
beings, demons, or gods. The world ia run by universal forces 
which CKptcES thcmsclyes as things, animals, and humans; In 
such a TVOrld of close communion between (nan and things, Ofl 
the one hanLd, and man and animals on the other, the sentence 
'Hector is a lion’ is not merely a ooetaphoric or allegoric SKpres^ 
sion. It really means that the urtivcE&al vital force, the ^forward 
impnlsc’ works through Heotot as well as through the linn. This 
is a world of participation accessible only h> the magic way of 

I Mc}iciiDn: 'Lei yif^fli Jr Mut/rftt J- fti filftorijM,' Jmnitrl 

Jt tJinmah It J’winAjjiiJw. VcJ. j j, i gj j. p, 177. 
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thinJcin^, a worftt in \vfhith tEicin^iividual's ilnj?uJ^!ca^ feelings, and 
idesj WfS(ic from Diitsktc, Thfi factCiiS composing tfce tfiind aiC 
imerened injothE wbole enviiontiKnt; thc^hiTe nol yet fomml i 
nudfius in thfi individuaU ITic mind k as yec not individualized. 

Now, die important point is tliat this type of meDral StCuCtUIfi 
can be seen JS mi lustorlcai cvoludonsicy Stager it is in fact a 
mtntal structure charactcrlslic of GrecliS of the f^onieiic, and part 
of the archaic eras, rram die begilltltttg of the sisth century On“ 
wards, one can follow the growth of an individuJlIiifid mind, tJiat 
is, of a type of mentai oeganinttion which enables the Jndividuili to 
perceive hittlaeEf as an cjlHty diffcrcnrlstcd from his cuvitonmeul. 
The historical dicuinstances in wJiich this chfulge in the mental 
development of the Crcchs took pSaoc- urc of ctucial importance. 
A peri^ of tadlcal ttaciaitton st*rLcd off with the dediiie of the old 
traditionsil ordcK which set o(f a series of conBitts and tensions 
within Greek sodety, i,c. conflicts between the rising and decHn- 
kig social gtoiipSj, between new and old values and patterns of 
behavioUTi which in a someliow unexpHSed masmet conadtLitcd a 
favourable climate for the process of individuation. As the Slna- 
lysis of tlifise historical dtcurastauccs wHi form the specific cop 
cern of the next section, it would be appropriate to precede this 
with a description of the main stages in tho growth of an indivi- 
dtuJized mind wilhm Greet civilisation. 

The first dear symptoms of an emerging individualized mind 
can bt found in rbe lyric pofics of the second half of the seventh 
and the begmtiing of the ehtth centwry. As compared with Hesiod 
iUad partimlarly with the clcgisCE, Tytt3£uS and Kallinos, this 
poetry reveals a new soucct of inspiisition and a new fittitude to 
bfc, both ccflCrcd in the poet himself as an individufl!. While 
Tyrtacus —who considered himself a Hometid—is entirely im¬ 
bued with the supreme collective valoeSj with itkak of citizen¬ 
ship and patriotEstll, both Archilochus and Sappho^ and later 
Anacreon, tiuke a mental voltc-faoc. They fbeuS dioir itiCoccst on 
theif person, rdiegating the life of their community to the baefc- 
gruuiid of their mind,^ Thus their pc*try, normally referred to 9S 

' Accordii^ to Fnmt rjtwl HmIc>J JrSfikjB □ ccrtild IftinapMtini; ahLluik and % 
Ectf'CtinfidiniC'E wlikb rmflK tilcn. bj ^Lfunindlvldudll^jcd mind. 

cjiTibini a£[]e« Ik kis Jue cvU vidud dtf god vg agliUH ibt Icatli iwvoi] Epic langE. 
t'ti&di brlknE that he ''aicbi^d. tlK oonCdtacc ^d. Uk coniagE fbi perSdUfil COn- 
rllEOUl!^ [ht dcVrntiDa of lik nbrJe being, not nKiely 4lit4Uf|bi neScctinn.' 
Op. cir. jh 7s. 
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'pcrsDTifll lyricrcvcili m jmpO'rCDnt stage ia the pnoceja of ifldr- 
vidiUiltion ^’Ithln Greek civiliiatjoil tvhitll cm btiftfly be djcscnbed 
as scItrcprcseDtaticin of the imdiyJdoaJ in & poedcal form. Tficae 
are the main aspects of this new mentnl dcvelopmenn 

One notices Hzst of all a certain dfitachmeiit of die poet from 
his social and cuttucal background. Thig is shown by his readiness^ 
if not cagcrncaa, to express feelings and opinions which are cither 
indiSerent to^ orin oanflictwitb the conventiflUrtl values. Take for 
instance Archilochus’ own account of his ihght in the hatdc of 
Paros; ^Somc Saian is prkling hJmscEf on my shield, which I 
abandoned reluctantly beside a bnsJit but 1 escaped death. Let the 
old shield go—I ahaU buy another just as good/ It is almost in- 
Cfediblc that the soldier poet should hwe used such language in a 
society whose main values were coutage and gaHantry. Tlic 
mystery is, howes'cr, partly dispelled when the same Archnodius 
tcUs ua diat ^if one cated for the gossip of titc people one would 
neiiet have much pleasure in Ufc’. 

But there is more than a feding of Lndcpctvdtnec of pubSk 
Opinion in Atchilodtus’s poetry. Under the steam of his own 
passions he moves outside cnnventionaLity confident that even 
there he represents Something positive for his compatriots. 
Whether scolding the oftkials of hls city, Of abusing men older 
tlian himself, he cKpicsscs the confident c^pectatiem that (lit 
public will appla^ul, And in most of what he says he gives vent to 
hls most personal fcclirigg and particularly to his weakness for 
£iult-fin<Uiig, (Pindar referred to Itira as ^thc fault-findci Ardii- 
Jochus'}. Obviously, this self-confidence springs from Archi¬ 
lochus’s awareness that his private feelings, hls personal approach 
fo life, represent a value not only for himself but for others too. 

The positive value placed OH the world of personal cxpedencea 
and on private feelings constitutes a basic symptom of die emer¬ 
gence of an individu-aEiaed mind. This is rctfcaledin so many ways 
by the Aeolian lyric. As it hfls: been pointed onc^ the diloklng 
songs of Alcaeus presuppose a dfmliing party of friends, and the 
love songs of Sappho presuppose a group cf young gMs^ 
musiciana, who were her friends. Such poetey (Mifirms, there¬ 
fore, not only the CKistcnoe of ^ personal' tics but also A praise and 
a cnltivaricm of them. 

In Sappho, the inner wotid of eoiotionj ia exalted so much diat 
i t doinlnares the life of the mdividual. In the emphasis she puts on 
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hei OTirn fodlngB, on her 'petsotial taste', she saj^s, ‘the fsiiresl: 
thing is one 11 Wfij' OM CSD sec a dear sign of tltt ciiec±gcnDC of a 
pcisonal self as au ionportant factor in the individual's -world. For 
jt is fiom this sdf that things get their impofcaiice and value 
rarhei than ftCUn themsclvci or fcom gods- This points to a sig- 
oificant dspeet of the process of individuation, that is^ to the Indl- 
vidnai's awarnnesiE of the Inner mndvatiun of hls conduct. This 
is certainly the CMC vdlh the lyric poecs mcnti.oncd so far who 
SOOietiiBcs seem to be able 60 look at the whole world ftom a 
centra] point in their inner li&j j.Ci from theil ‘I'. Etch the deity 
is addressed by Sappho as itm} a prayer on her lips becomes a 
'pcraonal' contact with god. Tltis EE a long way from the imper¬ 
sonal coUcctivie world of Tyttaeos. 

A brief afialyala of the psyebo-genetic conditions of this process 
of Individoation among the Gr^S may help hccc. As common 
crpcticDce shows, the rise of aclf-consdousncsS in the individual 
Is patljcalaiiy stimulated by two closely inter-retated mental con¬ 
ditions, frustcadon, and inner conflict. Thus, it was primarily the 
eipetience of unhappy tovc and unfulfUled eupfiCtation that 
aropsed in A rchilochus the need to ip0t> and give a oertain mllef 
to the hurting area. Take for ertampLc the following hnes e ' Dcsin:, 
looser of limbs, has ovcrwlielmcd me, my firiend,' or, a charac¬ 
teristic ciamplc of a primary experience of the sdf as * absence': 
'Wretched 1 lie^ unsonled by desire . . One should note, in 
pjrtkalar, the pocFs intraceptive atritudfiE hfi fcds that a crime 
has been oommitDcd, obviously not because an citcmal norm was 
broken, bui because something in himself was neglected and 
crushed out Thus, the genesis of the self seems io be related to a 
negatively toned emotional cjcpetKllce. fo an irtnec (enrion and 
anxiety. Snell maJiB this point dcady wheo he says that the self, 
or the pciEOnal Roul, aa manifested hy the lyxists, is a ‘Bounce of 
rcacdons "whicli set in when the feeling are blocked. Love is not a 
passion which wcUs up from within, hat a gift cf Aphrodite and 
Eros. Oniy Ssftrfd ttisaxd bj ssbappj hut is frstly psr- 

SBmr?- 

It ii clear, therefore, chat the individual's sdf-awareness is 
atimulatcd by a situadon of conflect created by a clash among 
various ImpidScs within the individual luniscif, Oi by a clash be¬ 
tween tlie individual and his environment. This process reaches A 
^ Op. elf. p- tj. Itjillei wljtw. 
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definite stage wtiCO the blockittl impulses and frustrating ejt 
petienjces ate organized in a more oi lesa stable structure. The 
funedon of this new StructniK in the individual's juind is^ firstly, 
to establish the difference between what resists^ and what does not 
resist the. innej: impulRcs, and KOJfidlyj, to bring into relief the 
difference between what is inside and what is outside the indivi- 
duai. Some lyrical situations fixptess this vividly: when the poet Is 
made unhappy bouausc of unfnlfiUcd Jove, he finds himsetf alone 
in a universe iildifferentj if not hostile to his turmoil, 'fhe feeling 
of separateness and uniqueness is on sudt occasions heightened to 
an eztteme. 

It J3 ncccEsary to point Out at this stage the specific difficulties 
of this study: the limitation of a purely psycho-g^saedc approach, 
and the constant need fot two levels of thought. Ihis emerges 
cEeuiy from a short companson l>ctween the menial climate 
depicted in the works of the lytists mendoncJ abov^ and that 
depicted in the work of the sc^fenth-centuty lonlao eleglsts, 
^Jimnermos of Kolophon, Scmonidcs of Amoigoj and Kallino34 

The Ionian clcgists also show a certain iriHDSpective aedtude 
and concern with the individual’E life, l^is can hc deduced 
culacly from the "hedonistic’ dement of their poetry. But one 
hastens to say that, though a cry foe pleasure reptwents an im¬ 
portant tone in the emodonal harmonic of thi.s poetry, it can by 
no means be coosideted as the fimdflmental one. What seems the 
most stdking in all the elegiscs is didr ^ impersonaV vjii.ort of the 
huinjtn life- ’Like are we to the leaves . . .’ is a common adage. 
Man’s life is entirely dominated by the blind power of Pate. No 
less ^impersonal’' is the elegists’ vision of the human heart, for 
neither the depths of SOtiOw^ nor the heights of joy cAO light up 
in the individual die awareness of dm unique chajacKr t?f his 
innef life. There is no inner-directed, no iimer-Dcntrcd chacactet in 
the indiyiduai’s feelings: pleasute, joy, and glory oome wich the 
vigour of youth and Kianhood, pain and .sorrow with old age. 
There is no thtobbing of a personal soul In Scmnniiies' ILies: 
^My goo, the end of all fhkigs is in tlie hand of 2eus die heavy 
thonderer. There is no wit in man. Creatures of a day wc live like 
cattle . r . ’ i neither Is there in Mimnermos approach—if this 
cao be called an approach—to AphrcfLltc: ’What life is there, 
what pleasure without golden Aphrodite." Compare this Wtlh 
Sappho’s friendly personal request to the goddess of JO'VC: ’If 
4i 
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cvfti: in tlifi past yon listened to my prayeta, nfl^r also you must 
listen to me,' 

Why is thfilc this dilfciHijcc bccw«n the lyrists and loman 
elegises '^hO( admiltcdly, belonged to dilfecetit commnniticE, but 
whOf on tht other hand, 'wete more ct less canictnpOraries ? To 
aciiwer thk qucition two sets of psycho-cultutal factors have to 
be taken into account, fuEdy some specific ttaits in the Eodo- 
cultural status of the Jyiists AlchilochaB and Sappho, secflfldlyj 
die mote general ttcniis of their saciety and culture. Foi a social 
psycliologist of today it is not SuIprisJCVg to fiod out that the 
beginning of ‘personal poctiy\ and on the whole, the fiist 
Mdculate mauifestation of a pcisonal visioa of life in Greek 
civilization arc connected witll AC adventucer, an outcast almost, 
and "with a womfuL ArchilodtUS had a stigma attached to him, Ht 
was a mfinabti; of a knighdy estate, but of illegitimate birth. This 
Itiay explain the restless life led by this soldtei; poet, as well as his 
hypci-KnsibiliCy lO fnisttflclng Bituationg. But, the same soclo- 
psychological conditionB can. be taken ftS the Htsill spriog of 
his strong feeling of SCparatencss, of his own individuality, 
whidl lies ftt the basis of hLs poetics! visioriL The non-acccptcd, 
the ootsidcr, ridicules canventional vulucs and makes a plea—the: 
first plea in the Greek world—for a sc[f-choscn life. The same 
feeling of scparattncBs, of a woman living in essentially male 
Bodety, is to a great ■catent responsible for Sappho's heightened 
awareness of licrsdf as an individual, and corssequendy for the 
selfsjricntatcd character of her pOeCtyr 

Buthowm'et Euggesdve init^. this hiographicat background 
is In filCC IncidetHal, and as such has a limited value for the uadflT’ 
standing of a compla psycho-historical process. There is the 
additional diawback of hiving no comparative data or the: dc- 
gists. Other mote general and ohjccdve factors have also 6o be 
considered in order to andenstand the difierence between the 
lyriSK and the louiim ekgista foom ihiR pgint of view. Unfortunate- 
Jy, out historical knowledge jb, on this point, only cOnjectOIC- 
One knows for instance, that the seventh century in loflia was the 
heyday of arktocHicy, and that the socio-cultuial climate of the 
period stiil belonged in many respects to the Homeric wOtId. 
Thifi is cicaily home out hy the impctsonal element SO dominant 
in the elegtsts’ vision of the hunun lift Like Homer, who secs 
human life as dominated by the powers of and AtuVu, the 
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clejjisDS canstacitly icinindjcd mao, even Vfhfin hfi was cnfoying life, 
of 'tllS black fite standing by . . (iiallitvos). Now, is only 
pardy tnic of the lyrists^ and in dui lies sm important difleience 
between them and the clegiits, relevant to the pfOccSS of individu- 
atioo. This tlifiaseEice consiste in the relative degree of dlsCfinjcC 
from the Homeric gocio-cuieural climate. In some important re¬ 
spects, the elcgists csji no longer be considered AS Humerids. In 
order to ocidetstiind this one bas to make a bold step by assuming 
diat some eocio-cnltuKil processes which hecame so obvious in 
the sixth century, were under way. It miy bc that, ftt least in 
some pates of Greece, the patriarchal authoritarian order as a 
whole began to show signs of weakness snd dcclinCi it may be, 
on the othet hand, that the change was confined to a Spccdllc 
sphere of life, suclias rcHgion. At any Iftte, at this eady stage one 
can notice e ceitain growth of the individual’s rdiatwa; t>n himself 
which can he- taken as a sign of the d'Scllnlng ftuthoritaaaji 
features of Greek sodety and miltuie. This can illustrated 
by the dlffcccncc between Hotnet and Aichilochus: in their 
attitude to Fate. It is not that the latter doeg not believe in, or 
does not lely on Fate, He advises men to trust the gods and endure 
misfortunes patiendy, Ent in his own moments of misfortune, 
the gods and Fate are not the ones to whom ho appeals and Oil 
whom he relieSr When something goes wrong in hk hfc, in hi.s 
fricnddiips or in his fortunes, he finds another SOLUOe of advice 
and strengthr this source is in himself. It is in such moinents of 
trouble that the poet talJig to himself like thist 

Hart^ my heart, convuSscdl with hciplcsi tEoubles, list up, defend 
youtself agi(nst the foe, meet them with trinatlcnt breast, ’S'ith 
ilcm stance receive the enemy's onsLaughc, and nci ihet rejoLnje fipenly, 
if the victory il yours, nor CrOuch at home and wail if you lose, 
lint when life brings joy, rejoice, and when it bring* gnffining, do riot 
grieve over-mijchr Understand the rhythm of life which, controls 
luao, 

'rhis Is the first genuine monologue in the Greek world, and 
A perfect model of an ego-oriented human situation.^ 

The self of a Eyrie poet ia a kind of inflalcd self; one can gay 

’ AdmiKdilr, In Kwttds ili( bero ukn cowisd vrkb hit'keut' tor 

[tib smemtnE ibnuld be ondcisniicd witbin IIk ipsdfc oonteit nf AncliiEocbui't 
f nVy ami pamniJEL/'L 

aj 
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that it is the essence □£ any lyric slLVUtiCitl to cpitOtoLZE. the emtr- 
^ence of the personal sdf ia tVvc individual. Tbiftt is why the psy¬ 
chological analysis of cultural products of chia kind normsily 
yields important evidence for the study of the piocesi of indiyi- 
duStiofl in a given dviliattion. But, obviously, this constitutes 
hardiy moK than OOC single aspect in this complcit psycho- 
historical devtlopmcnti the ment^ dinnate created by the Greek 
jurists discloses tiiE rise of setf-awauMless and of an individualiaed 
mind at its beginning only. From the etld of the sevmth oSlttury 
onwaids^ this process grows continuaiiy until it teaches its cli- 
tuait in the fifth And fourth centudfiS of Attic d-viliaacion. This 
idea Oflil be illnstcatcd by a brief ftMlysas of two other oiltucal 
symptonis of this particular development of the GrecfcSr 

It has been showu Ul a prcviQns chaptEf that the discovery of 
the self is bound up with a discoveiy of the external world i that 
the jttucruiialiig of man’s iniier world ia in a dialscticaL jclaticui 
with the orgBuizadoo of tlic outer world, anti that (he feeling of 
the selfhood gtowH hand in hand with tJic fccliizg of otherticsE. 
bcunc basic trends in the sbtlh century prc-Soaatic phitoaophy 
ace highly BelEvAnt ftoEi this point of vieWr Tlic particnlar con¬ 
cern 5 the representativK of tlicac schoola with thfi physioul aa- 
pcct of the universe, with the basic and differentiaj qualitifiS of 
matter he inrapreted as an effort of the human mind ro define 
itself in (uitapasitioiL to tbt realitjTying outside it. Ic ij not with¬ 
out signLficflaee that it waa one of the pte-Sociatica, Heraclitus, 
who made the first attempt to Mtabhih clear logical distincdoua 
between the soul and the body. AdirutLcdly, at this early stage, the 
prc-&ocrfttics^ oonoern with the distinctive character of the mind 
cannot he taken to indicate moic than a vague initial form of 
man’s awareness of hicUKlf, There arc, howicver, OfllCf aapccls in 
the prc-Socratic thought which suggest fit least tlic possibility 
of interpreUng this cultural devdopinc.Dt as a definite Stare io the 
rise of an individualized fnmtL 

The pre-SocraticE arc the founders of a new tradition of 
thought based On triticfl] discussion. Mow, the very uSO of sach a 
method of thinking ia an important aympCom of an individualised 
mind, 'fhia becomes apparent if one compares the critical method 
used by the loi^ilin physicists with the dogmatic religious one used 
by tlic Pytlugorcaiu in jpacdcular. ^hilc the laitei presuppoae a 
revealed form of truth and ics commuuicfltlon io a mrjrc Ot Jess 
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static focm, the former see die tmth as a stage aidvcd at by cUs- 
cession And cxiticistn bct^pccn two iJldividual thinkers, ootmallv 
between teachet ind pupil. As an ingenious intciptecer of pite^ 
Soccatic drought rctnaiks, 'Thaljes must have been the first who 
Siidi " This is how E see things , ,. how E bcUeve things are, try 
to improve upon my teaching.'”^ Thus, Thales was eriticii^d and 
advMiccdby Anadmandetj AuliodmandeibyhiSpupilAEiaajrricncs, 
and finally Jlctaclitas took the sanic attitude towards his ptede- 
cessors- AdmitEiedlyj the relation between Ceacher and pupH caB, 
in this case, be described as an abstraot and rftdanal rdation. But 
it has its personal element as well: rhe pupil criticises not only the 
logical flaws ift the argumjeni, but also the general assumptions of 
his teandier which ace obviously dependent upon a petacnal 
attitude. The critiod method of thinking of the pre-Socratics was 
notably prohfic of new philosoplucal schools and docldnes. The 
significance of dlis is that ft logical argument cao to a certain 
dtenC be individualized, 

but this is not aii. A cittical mediod presupposes a high degree 
of personal freedom r be who uses; it hrfts achieved a certain inde¬ 
pendence from Eteceotyped modes -of diinking a.s well as a certain 
degree of confidence in the powers of hia own mind- There is no 
lack of evidence for this m the pre-Soctfltics. Their Edf-confidcncc 
is af^Arent from their creative orJginality and powcrfu) persoi3!ili- 
cies, Heraclitus gives signs of an fllmost aggressive scEf-qonfidcncc 
when he asserts,' Of all sayings I have heard, 00 Oftc advances so 
far as. to recognise that widsOmis apart from all otbcE things,’ And 
there is ample evidence foi his self-au'flteness. T have Eeanched 
myself^’ he sayS W'hen trying to point to the sooree of Ilia thoughts. 

Nevertheless, It would be ptCinatare to look to the pre-So- 
crftticE for symptoms of a fuhy emerged individualised mind. 
Thcit spcciftl concitn with' the cominon mind or, in HcnclEtus'^ 
words, 'the world in cninmon,’ is a ptoof that they were Jnclincd 
to conceive human individuality piimadly as a vehicle for the 
fUJionaJ mind. However, as wc have seen, the pte-Soctadeg mftdc 
an important Step towaids tlie emergence of the individualized 
mind, which icftchcd its apogee in the classical eta. This is botnc 
out by cectftin basic featams of Greek tragedy, particularly of the 
tragedies of Aeschylus and Butlpidca,, 

^ Knri Pcpptt flrtlA tin pfi-Sreraifti, PWijJtntlftl .AdJrrtS. Axlitaldciii SociEt^, 
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Ac5chy]u9 is often tonsidcicd as Iwiving the twu faces of Janus; 
one tgiflfid towards the bcDOic legendary pasr^ the Dthcr to the 
piescnt and fotutc demonatic eHh In dUC SMUse, howcvcij, on* CM 
regard hk drama as £n]] proof of the emergence within Greek 
civilkadon of the individual as a free agent. Idis pkys —Orsslsisf in 
particnlat—dUustratC some of tire main featuEca of itidivM™! 
Edf-conscionsness, Such an detibaatEon and fi»e dcdsinna. 
Orestes in lus sttuggie frees himself from ttfi impersonal forces 
of the universe as well as Exom the influence of the mystic ties of 
blooJj into a world of his own. ills decision to punish his mother’s 
crime seems to be taken at the Ie(Vcl of latinnal consciousness; it 
is in this sense made by hitlfisdf Ihis indicates pccHonal respOll- 
sibilityj widch is undoubtedly a symptom of self-coastioositcss^ 
His trial also tfl-kcs place nn a rational plane, as thfi Aeropagua re¬ 
gards him aa an individual deciding for himself, not as a mere tooi 
in the hands of Enpet^human fortes. 

Itc verdict given by the Aceoi>igng gives cause for further 
speculation aa to the natute and degree of the individual’s selt 
con scion, a ness at this stage in Greek civitiitation. The vOCes are 
equally dividetl between ‘guilty* and ^nnt guilcy’, Athene, ^ 
goddess of reason, casts the linaJ vOK IS the result of which 
Grestes is acquitted. The meaning of this JS ot-rtainly not that the 
gods decide upon man’s fate, but nthcc that & rational law prevails 
over the traditionsi] moiabty against whiclt Orestes is guilty. The 
equal numhet of VOtCS on cither side suggests also that it remains 
with Orestes himself to pronounce the final ovtaniing of his 
coriduct. Sodally he JS dear, free of bkmw, but be cannot easily 
solve the conflict within himself aroused by lus ambivalent fbrl- 
ittgs rowarda his mothfi!:* love and hatted at the same time. As he 
cannot h’amc any person or thing fCK hls Cfime, his only wftf out is 
to bEflme himself - This is seif-consciousness at a highly developed 
levcir 

"Ihough almost ft contemporary of Acscltylus, Euripidea be¬ 
longs entirely to a new' stage in rite psycho-histoncai develop¬ 
ment of tlic Greeks. In the battle hetwoeu the oortscEvativc and 

' TJlC fttiilr if pvrEod nvni 7 by ApoUo: 'The pfJIutiaD nf rnitriitkfc CSn be putHpd 
i-Kij,' erica OcrUca wl(h ttllff- Thu cnntcEt in vUch ihft calca plvir Hl[(5wr fiM ihe 
laerpjiecuitjn riui (Jiccc tcot pkefi a diRHjie in. Ocutex' aclf-lriElght! 'KaiEiireis" 
cpKBted i nitlccnliatloif, W s?fdiilinjdoa cJ bls Jnncr feeling of guih. ApO^lo 
<ie«lECil OristEi fcDici bii inflticoJ gufli: (Efitiyea) by ioccciEing Lh aw»™cix that 
hii BctrcD vox tin ithplcineamriori ef juxtSce. 
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progECBBivic-libcral Bpint which ^'6,5 thfi miUfl fotUS of icitcicat in 
the symposia of iatc fifth-century Achcas, the sfcfcndcts of 
libcnligm nornudly (oilicd round the nainc of EutipidcS- In thtir 
eyes he Btood for cipsuiaion of indivkluat freedom. It is thercfoie 
little wonder to discover in Euripidca'B desma not only symptoms 
of a high degree of the individu-al'B iclf-aivareriess, lioit hIbd a high 
VftEue ^Rccd upon the inner petSOtiai life of the Jodividuillr Here 
are a few iJlustmtlve e^uenpEea. 

To start with, Euripides" driunsi lefkcts what one might call 
a ^ demythologisiag' atdtu Je which wih an important f&turc of 
the mental cliraate of Eate fifdi-ccntuty AtheaSr Though, as a poet 
Euripides could he neitliet as critical nor aa eKplicit inhis attitude 
to my thology as aome of his contcenpotartes were, ncverthelcas he 
took A detached view of mythical tiadidon by le-iutciptetiug it 
in the light of new conditiona of life particolat to lua age. Euri¬ 
pides was—as otw of his commentators says—"the first poet who 
deliberately worked on the principEe that poecty should depict a 
tcaEity as saw itj and since the rDythical traditioos were at hand 
he uswl them as a vehiefe for eKptcBBing the new reality as saw 
iL^^ There ia no need to point out H> what i great extent this 
attitude implied the emergence of the individURlized mind: 
mythology itself started to be individuaLiaed. 

It would not be an esaggeradon to assume that the iudividtiaPs 
awacctieSB of himself, the insighl he haa into, And the value he 
places on hia own dedrea and feelings constitute an essential clfr 
ment in the psychological, fabric of Euripides' diama: Indeed this 
self-awareocaa throws important light on the origins, and on. the 
nature of the dramatic sLtuafion, Most revealing in this respect is 
die desperate battle fought by some of Euripides' hciocs, the long 
apecchca made by them, in Order lO prove didr specific case Sind 
justify theii own desires and aspitations. Thus, Plicdra, in 
HipJvfyiVJ'j is. at pains to demonstrate that SI m&tried woman is not 
wrong Co gi’i'e: her love to another man. Her appeal is tMde in tlic 
cause o£ subjectivity, ot of the value she places on her personal 
passiong as against the auper-petsonal values of religion aud social 
custom. The denial of her claims is fer Euripides A source of 
ttAgedy, 

A dilTctctit aspect of the same VaIuc of subjectivity is seen in 

^ Jaegtt, Wr Op- cat. p, J.J?- Iwliks Mine. Much of What It said here ii biueJ OP 
Joeger'i IntcrpcEbiltLai cf £uri|tlidcF' dianw- 
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M^ta, Thfi clsums of convcndjon to which hcE pcraorniity is 
SuhjcDEcd^ the tradidDaflUycmblishjett xolcs of a woman and wife, 
aiE wralofcQEd, if nOC COmfjlfttflJy ?wicpt aside, by her OTCtwheiiiiing 
desire. Thus she bocomw to an cattemc degree both the crtattire 
and the Tictinp. of her inner life, Hdenj in rcvcala the Bame 

fonccE within her when sbe analyses her own adultery—the 
sonroa of so many tea^edies—as an act committed under the 
pressuic of sexual desire. The value of subjectivity creeps in, also 
in tht IFWtf fl/Tj^r Beee, Boripidcs tenda to ' dCiujlhDiogmft^ 
the great exploits of the past, with the obvious putpose of letdjng 
his contempoiaiici Soft beneath the glittering fcpade of national 
pride and glory the dark stldertonc of human suReting and 
innumciabic personal tiagcdica among the defeated. 

To say chat Euripides" heiois endeavouj: to sm life from therr 
own poirit of view M Individuals is not enough. In Euripedes ^ 
drama individual can solo us ness becomeB a revolutionary fotce 
aiming at the complete cransvaluadon of (he coamos In terms of 
it; own. Bven divinity itself seems to derive its modes of existing 
from this. When licuha prays Co the ethen "Thou eftcch^s 
Support, enthroned on the esudh, whoever thou mayst he, hard 
to discover; 2eu^ be thou nature^s law, or the mind of man, I 
pray to thee.. .'one cannot hdp feeling that it is only the "1% i.c, 
the suppiJant^S CgO^ that Is tinnly grounded in reality; ibc rest is 
veiled in the mIsEs of doubt. It is this heightexted self^wexeoess in 
die (ndividusl that constitutes die main djaniado element in 
human life, as Euripides seen if- Ko woudee that the same Hecuba 
reaii^S that: "No mortal ia free: he is the slave of money or fate; 
or else the mob which rules the state, or the bonds of law keep lum 
fiOmlivingaa he wishes.' ft temairLS only to be said that thiB mteoBC 
awatnyKss of the encroachment upon his bfc of the impetEonal 
forces of ^moncy'/fate", "the nwb*, " the state", and 'the law' Is 
preceded in the mind uf the individual by its contraey, his acute 
awareness ofhispeJSOllll life, and his desire to Hve^ls he wishes'. 
Here one can say again that it is the ccushed, the dctded self that 
makes its existence so obvious and necessary to the indrvidua] 
concerned. The self, like God is a limit concept; the experience of 
God's absence is often, more relevant to Jlis cxisteiice than the 
experience of His prcBenoc. 

Euripidca" drama Ofiecs full pxoof of the emergence of On 
individualized mind among the Greeks. The two main aspects of 
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this arc: fi rstly thftt dl* individuala po-rtlflyed by EuiipiidcS have a 
Strong awareness of the lesistanct which society aj Jarge offers to 
thcjc inner life. To this they react hy a heightened sclf-awaccncss, 
the result of vhich Is a strong opposition bccwcca the ' I ’ and 
^non'l’. This aspect in, (Jk growth of an individualised mind can. 
1» desctibcd by analogy with what some sociologists caU the feel¬ 
ing of negative freedom so characteristic of the beginning of 
modern demoerfley when the individual affirined his 'I' maioly by 
fighting against the levelling infliacngcs cf social instittitions, of 
the State and the Church in patticular. It Is no wonder that so 
many of Eulipides^s heroes arc womcji, tbetefote more liflhle KS be 
crushed in their aspiratdortS by society. Secondly that one can in¬ 
fer from Entipides^ drama die Impottance which the itldividusd 
attaches to his personal life. Thus the individualized mind appearg 
nr>t only in its negative charactcE, as resis-tancc and □ppOsitiOn, 
but also as a positive vslufij motcover, aa a conscious rational 
purpose in human life. In diLs way Euripides is a true representa¬ 
tive of hes agei he expresses in dramatic farm the ftKJSt typical 
aspects of life in fifth-century Athens. This cannot be better dt- 
scribed thao in the words of one of his coptempotfl-tics, PertcLe.it 
'We do not grudge OMt neighbour his private pleasures, nor do 
we make him repent them by our bitter looks,' In hfeh-eentuty 
Athens, the process of individuation manifests itself in all spheres 
of lifc3 the Athenian community of this period belongs to an 
individualized social and culmral order. 


THF SOCIO’CULTUTILAL lACKGROUMD OF INDIVtUuATiOH 

The mental evolution described so far was mot fto isolated pheno- 
mcnon. The growth of the individualized mind among the Greeks 
was in fact part of a complex ptotxss of social and cultural 
changes wblidi took place over a long period, acd parttcularly 
between the sisth and fourth centuries, Dnring this pedod the 
whole pattern of Greek life became more and more individualiMd, 
It is convenient to discuss this development in Greek hisBory fmm 
the following points of view: (a) the economic and class Stiuc- 
turc; (b) the political organiMtion of the community and (c) die 
pattern of relationshipi between the individual and his com¬ 
munity, 

(a) Signs of the gtowing pfedoniittance of a commerdal over 
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the tfaditionn] aigrinjltiual tcOflOmy could be seen as early as the 
BCTcnth century. Some histoiians trace back to this petiod the 
beginniog of no aocictU tapitaliscn (.ihruaattsOh^)-^ Xhia new de- 
vdopment in tiic economic field had a qaick and powerfu] impact 
on the class Stmctule of the Greek corntnunities. It led in thfl EilSt 
place to the formation In the cities of a wealtby middlcdiss, and 
by this^ to the cccatlon of ft Strong opposidon Co the- oligarchic 
axistociacy. But the satne system of commerciftl and nMirtetaty 
econoflfiy stimiilatcd the formation of the lower middle claries and 
lower classes comprising a great Variety of occupational groups, 
from the shopkeepeis and small artisans,, at the top, to the great 
mass of labourers and hired men, at the bottom. As the new 
dasacE rose and developed In oppOsitUin to the upper classes, 
thtoughout the sixth century, the Greek communities were torn 
hy internal strife. This was a period of great social UILMSt nwked 
by the struggle of the people, of the many and the poor against 
tlie powerful and the tteh. This was the period of the tyrants, the 
champions of the lower dasseS, which ltd through a series of 
hroati lefomis to the establislltxiwit in many cides of a demo¬ 
cratic itgJme, and through this to the complete reEbtmatiOil of the 
class structure of these communities.* 

The mairi effects which thi.s plienorrcnon had upon the his- 
fdrical development of the Greek communities can briefly be 
descftbed as the growth of a more flcrdhlc economic and social 
order, and on the whole, of a more indlTidjuaiized pattern of life. 
The reign nf money created gradually 9 new nventallty SO aptly 
expressed in Alcaeus^ words ‘money makes the lT!an^ One can 
easily imagine what happened to a society whose class stracturc 
was determined by the dominaoc^ of an aristocratic oljg9rchy 
when wealth and iuKury began to connote both social mark and 
political Table. The rigid sodal order based on the right of birth 
gave way 60 9 more ElesdhEc order based On thfi right of wealth. 

Some mention should be njadc of the dcvdoj^MtKnt of a type of 
social and iriorai bchavJonc based on seEf-interest, since this is 
normally ttinmiated by a coiumerdal and monetary economy. 
But this would take us too far afield into the reaftn of speculation, 

^ (jJotX C. The GraJi City tad ifi ImiiStiFiaas.'LiSTyli^n p, 1^], 

* SpItNIt [hotiklbc moirloncd B]. on coi tit in ding except Lee. Tbcrc, [be itmggL: tif 
[lit pcDfilc Xfjurut an which KWk plaCi aF fHc Tvcgirwffl J of I hi 

aixeb cencetT cndft] xvltli tilt tlcfEiit af tlix: fonoei, ind with i &lroci.g]iiT auracnitie 
r^luiE. 
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It is, however, nesisonablc to -aBsuLrjc thjit the higti degree of ftee- 
dom in the ccono^niC field produced and increased a feeling of 
self-COnfidcDce in a gicac numher of individuals ftnd flt the Same 
time a considerable weakening of the citcmal authority of tradi¬ 
tion. In other words, a more fiexihle economic Order aiowed fbr 
more scope for the. development of an inocMl itoctcd type of 
behaviour, AH these were powerful individualizing processes In 
the pattern of life of the Grccl; eommunitieSr 

(h) The rise of the city state which had been accomplished by 
the close of the siidi cetituty, was the main event in the period 
of trsjisidon from the archaic to the classical ctb- A doRCt CJcant- 
ination of this event will follow below when the: relationship of the 
itwlividoftl to hb commnnity la discussed, For the momcriE it is 
enough to mention that this sOcio-political development con¬ 
tained within itself a scries of important individualizing pioccsscs- 
As Glotz aptly puts it;' The city had grown strong by freeing the 
illdividufili from patriarchal forma of aervtCude,^ In A dwBS, how¬ 
ever, and in some other smaller cities, the rise of the city state 
coincided wdth a aeries of other sociO’JJoJUicd developmetits 
which brought about the collapse of the archaic order of society, 
culminating in the bitdi of the tiemocratic eift. Since a demo- 
H:iatdjC is almost synonymous with an individualized society, only 
a few main aspects and stages of the cmccgcnce of this new 
social and politicaJ order wicliin tlic Athenian cotoniiiriliy will bc 
mentioned. 

The puhheadon of law? was otie of the msuu acluet^emetits of 
the populflx nprising of the end of the seventh, and beginning of 
the sixth centuries. Hus was a ntwesssty protective raeasute 
against the arbitmiy interp retadon of the Law l>ascd on oral tradi- 
tinn. The step was first taken in the colonics (Locri and Catana), 
then in Corinth and Thebes, and finally, in Aflteos^ by Unco and 
Solon^ in 6zi and 7^4, respectively. 

This event maEked a dedsive step towards the cmeEgence of the 
individual as an independent unit in die nrganization of his group. 
To understand thiSj it Is neccssaryf to hear in mind that one of 
Draco’a main intcndocis was to mlnitniie collective icsponsibiilty 
fist criminal conduct. And indeed, as a result of his legislation, the 
ficfcetiess of blood feuds was considerably rairigated and eventU" 
ally replaced hy the State rcguladon of trials; the State could only 
charge the individusil wlch acts for which he himseif—not any 
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other member of his family—■•was rcapojiBibfc. Mofejovci, by 
distLn^iishio^ between incendotial iuid stccidetual kibing, anJ 
bctwBCO wanton attadc and sclf-dcftnce, Dtaon made the beat 
attempt Ca rendci the law piLablc Co the apecdfijc pcraoml condi¬ 
tions of the iadlvidusl. La order to sitouii Its maEn um^ i.e.' peace 
and safety foi the kinsmen of the aecuaed^ the (cgislaiicm had 
first tn uijdiTidualize rciponsibility. 

As Solon’s legislation p^Ted the way for the rise of dcmDcracy, 
there Jb no need to atiess its mdividualizlng cffcctS- Two points, 
however^ need CO he ro-emphaEizedL FitEdy, aH a lesult of ^Jon’s 
political reforms, the distmedon of forinne replaced that of birth. 
In the eyes of the State, tbcie cidstcd only free cidwos organized 
in four classes according to the piodiictiTC capacity of their 
property. As mentioned above, any transition from a sadai 
stnictuie based on the right of birth to one based on the riglit of 
wealth leads nOctnailly tn a hi^cc degree of indiYidiLal freedom 
and coriHc^^utritly to 9 mote indiTidualizcd pattern of Mcl 'ITils 
was certainly the case with Athens, Secondly, Solon’s economic 
reforms suppressed ail remaining coIlectTvc property, and libeist- 
ced the soil by regulating the laws of dowfry, the li^t of succca- 
Ston, and freedom cf bequest. Thui, Soloo loCMSlsed conaidetahly 
the degree of lodlviduai fcccdom by placing restrictions upon 
paternal authority. 

An ImpottAilt step forward towardR the individusiising of the 
social and politie*! otdet ill Athens was made by ClciRthcnts’s 
COnsfitutional refurms which rcploeed the ttaditional system of 
^phiacrits^ by the more rahnnal system of ‘deniej’. As % result 
of this there emerged a new fbttn of soda] organization based on 
eo-opetation among individuals who wete to a great cactent freed 
of the tradidonal bonds of thcic tribes. The emerging society was 
an assodation of groups and of incEivlduaJa motivated in their 
actions by consciouE rational goals. This amounts to saying that 
the pre-individuatized pednd of the Afiieniwi community was at 
[his time rapidly drawing to a close. In his social behaviouf, the 
individual became less and less dependent on external factors, 
Such as Iris blood ties Or his group status, and ttbOre and more on 
pCf-SOTiil factors associated with his intcrcBts, his capacity and his 
power of reasoning. This state of aSalrs is admirably expressed by 
Petioles when he lays down the ruling principle cf equality in 
AthenlHn democracy: ‘Advancement in public hfe,’ he says, 
pa 
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^fills to reputation for cflpicityj dass CDoddcraJioos IW>t bein^ 
allowed ta intccfcic with nKtit; nor ftgain does poverty bar the 
wfty; if a amn is able to serve he ia not hindeted by the obscurity 
af his poHitioO-^ It is obvious that under such circumstances (he 
sodo-poHdcal order of tlie groups is compJctely individoahced, i.c. 
it bccoJtKS a matter of agreement and consent among indivitluals. 

(c) Much of wbat fifts beeti said above thiows light on the 
changes which occurred in the system of relitiodships between 
the Uldividuftl and his community'. Generally apealdngj tlictc took 
place between the archaic and classical eras of Greek dvibzation 
wbftC some suciologistB may c^ll the transition of ft social gtOUp 
from a ctantnutllty to a SOtJecy Stage. Though the objection may 
be easily raised that the use of such, terms is not completely 
fusdfied, this Iniivd of approach has at least the merit cf pointing 
very dcady to the nature of the change which took place in the 
sphere of social relations. In a 'community^ the individual^g 
integration with his group is rooted in the uncoMCious bonds of 
tradidon, Moimallyii comninnity represents a form of social Older 
at a pre-lndhddualiaed Stajge. The 'seLT being not fuUy dcrclopcd, 
the individual accepts uncddcally the communal nortus and valoes 
oonTcyed to lum by the authority cf tradidon. The devdopment 
towards society comcR with an increase in sdf'ftWfttMfiSS in the 
sphere of social behaviour. Tiiis impliea an increased ability of the 
individual to catibliah a more COftSciouSj more direct and more 
personal contact with the inadtutlDns, values and norms on which 
his society is based, 

Glotz Eunomarizes admirably the evolution of GtCKfi in this 
sense when he writes: 'The history of Greek institutions thus 
mlLp into rlttcc perioda: in the firsts the city is composed of families 
which jealaudy guard their ancient right and guhordinatc their 
members to the common good; in the second, the dty subordi- 
nateg the faniillcs to itself by calling to its aid emancipaKd 
individuals; in the third, individualism ran riot destraying the 
city and necessiceting the fotitiation of larger states’^. In the 
first period, corresponding more or less to the Homeiic and 
archaic eras, the individual related himself to his sucicty as a 
member of a family, the family being the proper social unitp As 
thiH stage, even responsibility the law wag coJlectivcL The 

pubHcaticn of the laws tvas a decisive step forward from this 

^ Op. CLt, p,. Jj 
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stage. In this the .individaRl caihc into diEECt contact with the 
bsi^ic no*ms of the oegatiijations of hjs glOUp. As mfiBltiQncd, one 
of the main aims of Dibcd'e laws waR to pat the individual in 
contact with the State oti mattcis of responEihility and 
punishment. ■This diiett contact l>“tWKIl the indlviduai and the 
palicicn-social Etiuctuic of his gtoup was the mnin chataccecistic 
of the second period, chat of the dtj^ state. At this stage, the itidi- 
viduai in his capacity of a citizen was both a participant and a 
luaker of hia society. Though 'citiaenship’ is essentially an 
attrihnee of the individual its functions are both individualizing 
and sodaiizing. In the dty state the two terms of the relationship 
individual-society had the same weight; ihc ciri^cn is equally self- 
ccnticd and concrniontty-centted. 

nds almost ideally haJanced relatiomhsp between che individual 
and his society came to an end with the disintegration of the city 
state starting in the foVEch centuty. Gluts lefets to this period as 
that of 'individualism ion ^klt^ This is probably an CKaggeiatcd 
view atiseng from too dose an analogy between this period In 
Greek history and gne tatly tv^ciftth-century civilization^ It is 
nevertheless true that during thk period the teifttionship between 
the individual ant) society underwent importaot changeSr With the 
decline of the city state, and the building up of larger states daring 
the Hellenistic period, the direct and ciistential contact between 
the mdividual and society withered 9way. As a citizen of the world, 
the individual could only vaguely experience his Own partidpa- 
tionin the formation of his society, or the parridpation of Eociety 
in the formation of his personality. As the Eoctal horizon was 
too icmote for him to iee^ he could not tcEate his desires:, asijira- 
tkffls and values but (O himsclf: he hetame mote tmd. more seif- 
oentred in his bchavmur. This is the period in which the indivi¬ 
dualizing processes in Greek civilization readied a peak. Society, 
motahty, art, philosophy^ religion became, to a great extent, the 
eiptcssjon of the individual^e private life. 

At this stage the main theme with which this secdon began can 
be restated] with the decline of the archaic era, the w'holc pattern 
of life in Greece had been submitted to a growing individuftliaing 
process. TTiU was both a cause, and atl eSiSet of the feciings of sd^ 
awateuess and self-determination in the individual. Though the 
process was continuous, two hisKUicai periods, the sixth and the 
fourth centuries, have a particular importance. Both periods 
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shoss/cd an exceptional incrcaac in the individual's awsientsB of 
himsdf^ and on the vholej in the cmctgefice of liia pcrgHMialitjf' as 
the basic unit of life. The fCJiSOn £dr this nfinst be obvious by now. 
These two periods Mfi marlced by rapid and radical, sodo-cultural 
changes, both having a strong tranaitionaJ, thcccfouc ^anoniuc' 
chajacCcTr With a certain adjustment of voCftbuJaiy^ Dntbcy'’s 
renwrks on die psyndiological effects of the European Renaissamic 
can to a great extent be applied both to the aiith and the fourth 
centuries of GneeJe bistory, ^Evecy dme a cgltuM dies out,' 
DUtbfiy writes, 'and a new one is to arise, tbe world of kleas that 
proceeded ftotn the old culture Eidcs and dissolves. The individ- 
uats' experience is, as it were, liberated fot a rime from the fetters 
of conccptiottiil thouglit, and becomes a power in itself over mcn^s 
mindd During such periods of transition, when the oid-cstabbshed 
patterns of behaviour arc dying- out while the new ones ai'c not 
yet ctystalliacd, the individual falls back on his own tesoutcfis in 
bis adjustment to bfc. His inner life, released from the mould of 
the socially established forma of behaviour gains freedom as well 
as value, The individual tstkes from within himself both the con¬ 
tent and dte forms of bis existence. This explains tbe spurt of sclf- 
awateuets whidt sudl periods normally srimnlatc. 

The two periods under consideration n«<l a closer dc^nitionr 
The sixth osJitut>' is the period of dlsintcgEation of the old 
patriarchal social ocdeCr It was the cmmbling of these patccros of 
life that enabled the individual to hccomc, for the first tiroc in 
Greek history, conscious of himself as an individual, and nor only 
as a member of the iamj.ly, a tribe or a communiiy. The main sym¬ 
ptoms of tliis sclf--cQn5dousness as they appeared in the lyric and 
the diamatic poetry^ as well as in philosophy, were described in 
rive previous section. It Wfts thia growth in scIf-cOnStiousuess that 
directed the futute pEycho-historical development of the Greeks. 
The social and cultural order, and the whole pattern of life 
chaiactefistic of die classioil era were sCroogly dominated by a 
conscious reflflidve element, j.e, by Conscious dellhcration and 
agreement among free dtiiens, 

Now^ needless to say, this kind of psycho-h i stotical develop¬ 
ment affected man's mental orgaoliadon as a whole: a new per- 
sonflhty structure emerged. As compared with the community- 
txm.tred mental organization Chfttacterisric of archaic eiviJiation^ 

^ W. DMie}^: D/i IfyiU Join, Gti. IV^ p, 
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that of die ds-ssicaJ cn was ckidec sclf-ccfitned, Btanog in tnind 
what ha,s h«n said so far on this pom\ i t woald be more aifcqnacc 
to describe it Aa a duaen-CSnClcd mental orgaiiizatiOfl. While the 
behaviour of die itulividttal In the archaic era was mainly outaj’ 
directed, that of the indivldua] belonging to the dassital eta was 
equally ictnet-aDd Outer^iiectcd- 

The fbuith ctntuty was the period fif the dedioc of the dvili- 
zapon of the city state, on the one band^ and cf the hirth of Fld- 
lenistic dviiizatiotiK oji the other, 'Ihe main chatactedstic of the 
Httet was cuttoral pluiaJisra. In this atmosphere of social ^dift- 
funedonbg' and ambiguit/ of VsdutSK (he individual had to face 
his imier hfe in all ils inkcdneBa. This diamadc act of self-^s- 
covety had two aspeeta, nt lathei two Stages. Ill the (itst stage, 
that of negative ftcedorc, the iddividusd felt Strongly inclined to 
regPtd all the institutional forms of life as simple ' oOtivendoPS^ 
as a set of rtiks which prevented his own dcvelopjnetit- Antiphon 
the Sophist—the Angry Young Man of hia time—is sensidve 
even to the subtle ujtcxfcreacc of society with the function of his 
aensea: ‘ It has been by custom and law detettnined for the eye 
what it is su|^osed to scse^ and not to see; for die cat, what it is 
supposed to he^r and oot to hear L. L and for the heart, whac it is 
supposed to want and not to want.’ This negative attitude to- 
vrtiids the objective reality of sodety and this withdrawal into 
one’s self created the conditions for tui ego^otiented mental 
structure and for a highly individnaHsed WOtJd which became hn- 
portsujt psycho-sodat aspects of Hdienigtlc civihzation. But, one 
hastens to add, this was only one aspecL This negative attitude of 
withdrawal into oneself soon, became a positive creative attitude. 
Starting from his awareness of liimgeJf, and perhaps from his 
lonehness, the indlyidusl made a plunge towards intcgfildilg 
liimself both with the cosmopolitan social order of his age, and 
with the larger rational order of nature, as the latter was cxpicsEcd 
in Stoic philciEophy. The psydadlogii^al slgullicancc of this will he 
dealt with elswhcre, 

THOM ‘shame’ to ^cuikt’ 

Sliame-oitcure and guilt-culture are terms used by some anthro¬ 
pologists to diEcriminate between two types of moral behaviour. 
In A wider sense they connote two forms of social behaviour. As 
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there is little agiccjncat, smd even less clarity BCOOng aaChtopoTo- 
giata with (cgatd to these terms. It is advisahlc to inditAtft briefly 
theJt main connotidons as foilowa. 

In a shAnle-ciiltiire:, che moral behaylour of the individuiil, and 
his sodil integtatiDii in gcn«inU is outwardly oeiented. Mocal 
authority Is catcf nal, and can broadly be defioed as social prcssutc. 
llic individual respects the basic ’L'fllucs of his MumnutLity because 
they rcpicRCOt ttftdirional rutes of behaviour observed by evet^ 
one. The external authority which lies at the basis of his tuqisI 
behaviour is invested in pareotSj elders, in the representadves of 
social and spiritual Oiidei. Ilic most pOwecful psy-dmlogical rC’' 
guIatofS of moral behaviour art fear and ctnbftnussment at being 
disapproved, scolded, lauglicd at by Others, in otbci VOtds 
statuB-consdoosness constitutes a basic criterion of moral con¬ 
duct. 

In a guilt-culture, nn tlw other hand, social COfifbnnitj' is in¬ 
wardly directed, being based on [be InrlteE authority of conscience. 
The mficfaflnism of moral behaviour presupposes a split and inner 
CQoflict wieliin the individnaj's mind. Ihe indrvidual’s failure to 
behave morally jb signalled by the feeling of guilt. This is in 
CBseniai the experience of sn inner conflict whidn means that part 
of the indivi<luiil's mind is hurt and disapprovea of his behaviour. 
Self-disapproval is ciperieoced positively as atonement, and nega¬ 
tively as remorse. One apeafcs in this sense about aa or 

autonomous, morality, for the In.^UviduaL’s social conformity is 
determined by inner conviction. 

Certain aspects of Greek history Suggest die jxmibility of 
seeing the dcvciopiuent of the Greek coenmunirins from a shame 
to a ^Ul-Cultuic.^ It has (0 be Said, however, tlmt the last Stage 
of this development was fully rcaliied Only by Attic civiliv-ation. 
A short analysis of Greek history from this particular angle, is 
not only useful, but also necesKiiy at this atage, for it throws new 
light on the formation of the Greek personahty structure, and 
paeticularly on the process of individuation. The aim of such an 
analysis is to show the main Stages by which the Greek had m- 
temaliacd the norms and values of his society, the obvious rcrult 
of this being the ctuetgeoce of an individuaiijed sode^ and cul¬ 
ture- Tliese are the main aspects of this pSydio-historkal procesR. 

* DoiHe hu niEtsHeed STieh an fsjfc. tifjL jBCEerrisn is (Ug^lve 

La (bis nacpect. 
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To start ivithi the evolution fxoin a patrUirdiil aristocrati'q to a 
dftmocntic social ordci whidl took place during the siath ffintuiy 
■was^ on the wbolc^ a tiunsition from a shame- to a guLlt-cnlturc. 
This becomes ippstent if one beats in sjaiu'd that, owing to its 
rigid daas stnicturc, an aristoctsuic society cantains strong ele¬ 
ments of shamfi-cultnte. In sucli a society the iflciivldud per¬ 
sonality is CTbcrnally detcmilned by his Status, Conscqucntlji', the 
individual's StatnE-anxicty—fo USC a jrtock phraSc—constitutes 
the main SourOS of his moiality: his qualiaeSj metits and vittnes 
are rigorously measured in terms of SOCid approval or dirap- 
pravalj of so^ distinction and hicrarchyL Needless to aay> the 
Greek patriarchal aristoaatic society makes no eaception to this. 
^Hononr thy gods, ^hononc thy father and thy mother', 'respect 
the stranger', were in such society gupteme cotnmsulidlfnfillts 
handed down by tcaditionr 'Law^ and jnstice meant custiojTvac}' 
bcltaviour, or as Guthrie apdy puts Iti ‘jugtige then, for the 
Greclc, cnosisced first of all in doing wtiat custom slotw bad 
establislred as being suitable for a pacticnlar sc&tion in life, 
wlicthcE that of serf, king, OC e^ien. god,'^ Thus the individual's 
development was permanently moulded and squeesed within the 
narrow franxwork of social appcDval and [llsftpprovat, ^Hpainos' 
and 'Psogos’, i.c, pcsise and hlafiK, wctic the saucce of hcunout 
and personal morlt. 'Fame' was the snpreme virtU*, 

On the other liand^ a democratic sodety contadm strong clc- 
ments of guilt-structilte. This Js on accoont of its indlvidualistk 
character. In such a scxict}', the individual is frequently presented 
with the opportunity of dclibecating and choosing among various 
cdueses &f action, and vadoua values. This obviously implies the 
dcvelopiirijent of an intemaJ mechanism to regulate condnet which 
Is the mark nf a gnilt-culture. 

The above temarks show only tlie. bare oudine of a COtnplcK 
psycho-hLstofical process. For a more detfllldd picture of the 
transitifni of Grock clviliaation from a st&mc to a guilt-culture^ 
one has to follow up step by step the progress made by the indo 
vidual in rhia civiliaadon towards the intrma livin g of bia hclni- 
vionr. The internalizing of (a) morstt, (b) sodal, and (c) religious 
bchaviouc ate the mairi aspects of this dcvclapment. 

(a) An infeinaliaed nuoial behaviour eipressCS itself in the 
individuaTs awareoEss that rhe motives of suoh beliaviour he in 

t W. K. E. CruthiK.: tjonrucr W ihtir Lundert. pv ] 
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himself ;wd not in ^ flaSern-nl iigcnjcy\ TThis awajcticss can ^rOTi^^ 
CO the point nf causing the Jmllviduiil to£cel that he is a fcoc agent. 
Intcmaliiod mOml behaviour is also normatly eupnessed by the 
feeling of petsonal responsibility. The individual doeg not^ there- 
fore, project the fcg]^^Qngibilily and bUme OUCwfljdiy, on things^ 
persons, demons, or gods. Hcncc the conHcquence of mool in¬ 
fringement ccatlfiS ftom within, as the feelings of guilt, lenKjise^ 
or cxpiatiDn. 

Nowj in Gewoc, the IntcmaliaLng of moral bchaviout was an 
historical ptoecsSr For Hotner the rtiotivation of moral behaviour 
Jfty in a divine apparams. When Achilks, Sihsed with #ilgSt, 
assails Agfltneannon with the sword, Athena puts on the biahc of 
mOrsil control by asking him to put an end to his 'itVSnoS’, Le. to 
his impulse. Both in tlte Homeric: and archaic eras the individual's 
worth and virtues. Ids morality in gcnctah wei^ normally regu¬ 
late;! by the eafctiul social agency of praise and blame. Howovct, 
from tlrh cacly period up to the ^03C of the dflssital era. One can 
notice a gradual evolution ftom an crternaily to aa Intsm-itLly 
determined mocaJity, HecdlcsJ to £ay> this change, like any long 
historical process, follows a zig-zag path^ and there are serious 
gaps ha the evidence for it. Ncvcrthclcsi its main <lircccion Is 
BuiTicicntly clear. 

The first example of this is the change in the concept of motal 
purityi—impurity, Ot in the coneepts of giiilt and sin. For reasons 
which will become apparent at a later Stage, one can consider 
these concepts together. In the arcliaic era, the general atticude is 
that the State of motal impuricy, Oi guilt and -sin is impctSonal In 
its natnre; it is dctcrminci hy eictcinal circutijStances, One fecLs 
guilty, for instance, because of the sins of one’s own father, 
because of a 'curse’, or because of having come in touch with 
polluted things. Rcsponsihility is also Jmpcfsonah onc has to 
pay for someone elsc’s sins, Ottiers may pay for onc’a own sins. 
CcEtain evidence for this can be (bund in Thcognis’ compkintr 
'Father Zeus, I wished it were the gods' pleasure that whoever 
did act abominably and of intent, disdainfully with nO regard foi 
the gods, should thereafter pay penalty himself, and that ill- 
doing of the father become no misfbitune to the children after 
him.' Soloti also described the hereduAry victims as 'auaitioi', i.e. 
oon-«sponsib]c. Under such drcuittstanccs, the e:(pcrie[icc of guilt 
and ain would not amount to mote than a feeling of hclplcssncsa 
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and doom auouscd by an impiacAhle fatSr Though diwot 
cncc is hard to produce Jt seems thattiJs is a magic stage in whidi 
tuoral categoeics such aa ‘^Tircuc \ ^ guilt oi ' ski' ate cosmic 
agcndcs affcctdng hnmaji life acCoiding to a system cf thtif 

OWdr 

III compatkig chk atiitudc ta raotaiity with that of latet 
pcEiods, one cannot help nOHcing tho evolution towards a kitui of 
intciftalitcd morality by Ufhich the individual takes on himself 
both the antho rsli.ip and ccsponaibility of moral bchaviuutL Aa 
early as the end of the archaic age, One notices thfl e3iisteil« of a 
doettine acoordiug to which the airmer would no longer he; 
punished in his descendants but would pay his debt personally In 
another life. Culturally, this cray have a certain COnnOctiOtl with 
the Pythagotean and Orphic conception of the soni, but the im¬ 
portant point ia that the feeling of personal rcaponaibiiity makes ItE 
appeannci^ however uncertainly. A certidii evidence for this can 
be extracted ftocn IDraco's laws. According to these laws, tire 
state of poDutlon arises only from* intentional' killing and wanton 
attack, and nor from aoddentiil mutdet Ot self-defence. 

Both the idea of podution (miasma) and that of purificatian 
(kathsrsis) underwent the Same change. In the aiChaJc age^ the 
getietal belief wm tliat pollution was infectious and hec^Lcary. 
Consequently the sCatc of gulEt and sin resuldug from it was de¬ 
termined by external drcmtistances, A few detaits about mors! 
actinides in the classical era can easily prove Eiow far away the 
GreeJeS had moved 111 this respect. Thete is Jitcle doubt that K>- 
watda the claisEeal age—if doe earlier—purity is comnuooly be¬ 
lieved ta be a personal condidon, that is to say, dependant upon 
the mdividnars feeCings and actions. Dodds speaks in this contest 
about the 'ttansfetence of the notion of purity from the niagScal 
to the moral sphere \ a process which was completed by the end 
of the Etfrb cencury. The notion of putificAtion hiid ziso^ by that 
time, undergone the same traosfoimation. Wilde in (he archaic 
Age, puHlEicati'On wAS a mectMiiUcai ritual, a quasi-physical dean- 
sing, in the Iak dMsical Age, it involved the idea of inner conflet 
which set in motion the feelings of guilt and Atonement. 

But the cipcricnce £>f guilt and atonement presupposes a highly 
articulate inner life in the individual. It presupposes in the hrst 
place an inner stEuctucc of which the function is 6o regulate the 
moral behaviour of the individual. This atructuitc conslata not 
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only of a syaccm of values and notms Mvhich gitaides the prewMS of 
inntc deliheiatiDH, but alHO gf a syfiCitm of controls, tiiat Is, 4 
system of repttsaing Und repnfisSod ddves, as Vrcil as an organized 
fiinotitinAl .siTst rm Jn otbcT wqjhU, tUc estpcncncc of guilt and 
atoncmtnt fuesupposcs the formation of an inner stmctufC 
which tan be called ititemalized ntoraUty, ojc sdrtiply consciencc- 
Since the term conadcncc has a gomprehenRive and often elusive 
jmtaningj the cmcigcxicc in the Greek of such a Ettneture requists 
more detailed cofaiderarion, 

Consuence implies Isrst of all conscious distaoE cuds 4nd puE- 
posEve control of behaviour. In this respect it is worth noting 
that as caily as the archaic age, the individual in the Greek com- 
mtmicy is advised to ' sec the endWhat the nature of rhia etid is, 
does not matter here. The impoctatit point is that the individual is 
systeti^attH^lJ y advised to resist the piessure of ciroumsnm'Ces and 
expediency and to orient his hghaviouf aficr an inner norm. This 
catl be taken as an initial proof cf the existence of a system of 
inner control which alEows the individual a certain degree of 
autonomy In his bchavioor, 

A full inquiry into the origins of this system of control raises 
too many questions. However, one can, easily show tliat as cariy 
as the Etitb century there existed attempts to formulate moral con¬ 
duct in terms of an inner structure in chs mdlTidual''j mindn 
Consiclcr, for instance, the following precepts; * Avoid the 
pleasuri which createa dispteasune^ (Solon) [ 'I,ook afiec yowr 
health and be moderate in food, drink and sports^ (Pythagoras); 
* Maintain the mean between thirst and dnmkcmies?’ (Theognis), 
Of 4 cot*! of 14 S sayings of the Stven Sages, eleven counsel 
caution in the use of tongue, six warn against pleasutc or gahli 
five advise deference to parents, two emphasize the inspoctatice of 
obftliencc to law. and a great number advise so’bricty and measure 
in the choice of the heart. It should be stressed that this forms tht 
sfcedetcm of the Greek’s ccmsciencej. at least up co the end of ch^ 
classical tear 

Admittedly, some of the above StatementE concsln some atU' 
blguity and nrifet not Only to moral behaviour. Nevertheless, they 
arc strongly auggestivc of the origin of the function ot Eclf-otm- 
trol in the Gicek mind, 'ihey suggest in the first place that this 
origin lies in the individual’s need for inner order, more precisely, 
in a strong feeling of balance and harmony. Ejemcmbcr how 
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culoaefully ADchilochus ^vises his hefOrt ca 'ucuiemaiiid the 
riiytlim of lift which cootrols JJWl^ 

But vidi the Giiccks this fcding docs ODt iCinsm sn atgmic 
siihtonsciious ioiXA-, it bccuEites a sfintuaL foice by being pco- 
jeeted at the conscious kve), ‘'Know ^ysdf^ ia one of the maTtims 
of the Seven Sages—pcihaps the moBt typical one—msciihcd hi 
the entCfuicc of the tempk of DeJphi. Thus* from the end of the 
aichaic age measure and motlcratlcm oonsticutc for the Gr«k ft 
moifil Talue, i.c. a oansdous ^adiocfll in hfcL It is impottant 
to note thftt all this is fbnnuhltctl in individualistic tectns. It can 
be put as fioiiows; keeping eonttol and order over your Jifcis good 
for yOu as an individuai, for it satishes an inner dcnirand, Moircu 
over* we are left in no doubt that the individual is endowed with a 
specific function fo? this purpose- This is ^sopbrosyne' which is 
the Grcclc term foe -Eclf-contioh 'Sophrosync’ is an clcmentacy 
fottn of wisdom resting on a specific ability of the individual to 
Older hij life aococding to rules accepted by himself. \\''hethet 
this ability is called reason, or intiellect* does not mittet, The in> 
poitant point is that it indiaites a reficaive attitude* an inner 
directed conduct, and a kind of ntorality baaed on internal 
authodty. 

The devcbpuricnt towards an btcmdliied morality rcAohfts a 
peak id the dassied era. Its niast powerfiiJ expresaJons can be: 
found in the motive of guilt—sometinies desetibed as pangs of 
conscience—prcdominstit in the fifth-CMtUty drama* and in the 
Socratic concept of the 'innee voice** 

Much that is relevant to this point his been said earlier in 
discussing the individualiwng proteases in Euripides' dratna. 
However, it should be noted that fifch-ccnCury drama makes (t 
departure from the (trehaic idea of guilt and ntspcnsihilLy as purely 
external objeedve oonditiotlS ki which the individual may find 
himself unknowingly or unwittingly. Tliough npt discarding ftl- 
together the archaic idea, tbie classical diauLa tends to express g uJ It 
and responBibility as inner COndltioflS, as intemalizcd Etates. 
Jseger points to a certatn cvulutlon in this SKISC which took place 
between Aeschyluj and Eutipidcs. In his view, Aeschylos and 
Sophocles strove to mitigate the JKiwcr of titiernal conditions 
'by mating the guilt-laden man play a more active part in his 
destinyThis Striving reached a peak in Euripides whost hccoes 
indulged in long introspective analysis in order to put across a 
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subjective facet <l£ their action. The meaning of this i& dcA* r tiifiy 
fsel that thek guilt or innoceiice clcpeod to a gttat Ktttnt on theit 
intentionSj on thcii reasons for doing or not doing ccittlin things, 
on their feelings abont theit acd<iiis. In other \FOidSj their moca- 
lity depends on an Inner pt^OCCSS of delibecating^ valuating SUld 
choosing. 

It seems that the Somtlc concept of the ^inner voice' n^ico- 
miscs the cmcrgcnec of an internalized motaiity in the Gteck 
■WMildj and that the similatity between, if not idcntiif of the fnne- 
tion of the 'inner voioe' atui that of moral conscience ate ftimosi 
obvious. To start with, Socrates advises the irtdividLLal to resist 
the uncritical acceptance of the cooventJoru and usages of his 
camnitmity; he urges the individnal Co thin k befenc oOrtferniing. 
This would imply that the criterion of moia! behaviotic cannot be 
derived from the citemal authority of socifll coovenCLOn; this 
cdteiion reveals itself in the set of sestching die self or of Hdf- 
conaultatioo, in a word, self-knowledge. 

SfAted in Such terms, Soctatk morality can be considered ttwj 
prototype of intcinaligcd moraliCy. iHowcveCj this stSteincnL 
needs carefui qualihcation. First of aU^ chc feUowing important 
quistiotl has to be e^anuned. What docs Socrates really mean by 
self-knowledge? Docs he mean that self-scrutiny enables the 
individual to estsblislt a contact with himself as an inchvidualj 
and to base his moral choice on this, or does he mean ch&t it is 
merely an act by which the individual clftdfies the moral notions 
and values existing in his comtnunity, and that his intention k, 
in this case, to * know' what he is supposed to accept ? A detailed 
discussion of such questions lies 1>cyond the scope of the present 
study, ft is nevertheless worth mentioning thftt^ ScOOKling to 
Plato's interpretation of Soctdtes, the inward otperience and the 
"inner voice’ tcveaJcd in Socrates’ tinctiirid do not rcfec to the 
individuaf as such, but to his 'ethos', thai/^he 'inner voice’ is in 
the last malysis not an. individualized voice but the voice of man 
in, general. But tlierc is another Socrates, interpreted by xAntis- 
thenes, the father of the cynics, whospeaks about an inner drive CU 
the indivrdyii as a source of morality in itself. To side with one 
version or another is not an easy matterj. the ftnibivalaicc under¬ 
lying Soctacfis’ thought may he the niain leasoo foe thh. For¬ 
tunately, this choice, whatever it may be, does not afftet the 
essence of the- present argument. For what is important is the fact 
103 
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thftr, flcconding to Sonatcs^ the clcrnom of (noml behaviour 
whstever their oiigiii m*iy pjove to bc^ can be founds or cstah- 
liibcd by a ptocess of Inner tnowfcdgc. This h in itaetf a symp¬ 
tom of a gtiilt coiture. 

(h) It has become pbyious fkom ’arh-at haa bceo jajd Under {a) 
that intcmaliKd maraJ behaviour implies blteinal soeda] behav- 
ii?ur, Le. the intemaiiaMg by the individual of the HOrntE^ values, 
and in ^iierfil the pafficras tsf behaviour charactcrfstic of thig 
COtnmnnity. I-n fact these two processes ate cloaely linked, 

Theie are rcasona for kUiving that in the Athetiifln cammumty 
the iutemaliang of social bchaviout started to take place XDund 
about the end of the nrchaic era. -Mojt relevant in this respect is 
the change in atdtude toiv'flxdr the iaw which occurred between 
the archaic and dassical eras, bn tht archaic eca> the common 
belief waa that the !flWS had a totally eaicmal (betcponomocis) 
character. They were God-given. According to Tyitacug^ foi 
itlSiance, the Spactan OGnsdtutton was given by Apollo through 
Lykutgos. IhoDgh it is diffietdt to trace in strict chtonological 
ordcc the changes which took place in such an atdtude, one can, 
ncvetthelegg, gpcah Confidently about a gradual intetnaliiing of 
the iaWr Thus, Soion^S IflWS, despite all the mj'stety etcaced. round 
their origins, took their authority primarily jftoin the cftiMn's 
aasent to them, anJ only partly ftofU divint power, Solon himself 
Was aw£(e of the relatively human, as Opposed to the divine 
chaiftctEE of his lawsj when asked whether he gave the best laws 
to the Athenians his answer was—'Mo, but those which best 
Suited them,' In the fifth century, Heredofus, Contrary to Tyt- 
tHflui' opinioEi, was ifidlned to thinlE that Lylfurgos brought the 
Spartan ConsdCution f(Om Crete, consetiutntiy, it wag man-made. 

Evidence of the same (Tend can be derived from the gcoiajltic 
analysis of the two Cftnccpti ntfeuing to public Jaw, 'Thegijioi^ 
srid 'Nomoi', 'Thesmoi' signified in the oldest days the funda- 
luental mlcs of puEihc law. They congigted of ritual pccseriptions 
as well IS legislative enactmctlts regulating ptopetty. 

Succession, Crimes, and pubhc rclatioftship. As the term, suggests 
these ruleg wete essentially religious:, baged On the saered authority 
of the gods, traiumirtod chiough oral tradition md interpreted 
by the ptiests. iMost tdevant in tliig respect is the fact th.1t the 
■'ThesmDi^ WM invested with supernatural power' they fell 
automatically on whoever had (tansgicsscd tllfim. In this way a 
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cncminal ^'as in a state of'Atimia’^ (Dutlawij') nren If he was not 
discDvcrcd and tiled. It is obvious^ thetcfoie^ that^ in smcicjic days^ 
public order and legality functioacd iti i qtiasbmagic atmosphere. 
LEke Piaget'a childr.en, tjne Greeks of the Homexic and archaic age 
believed in the heiedonamous dutacter of the kws. And^ like 
Piaget's children ag^hlj. they evolved towards a conception of the 
laws which atcessed their antonomous chacacter. This is revealed 
in the. meaning of the word ‘nomos^. ^NooloP wett man-made 
latvs^ known M> aJI^ and belonging to all; they were of a more 
recent date and bore the name of their author. 'Their inCOtpori' 
tion into the body of legislation, came only afe« the people had 
voted for them. One can say, therefore, that their authoiicy rested 
oil public consent. 

A most revealing stage in the internalizing of sociai behaviour is 
the emergence of what Grotedescribes AS' Constitutional moraUty' 
whidK is, in his view, the greatest anhicvcment of Clcisthen'K' 
reforms. It consisted in the infusion into the individual's tniotl 
of teadiness foi ‘ voluntaty action in the i ntcrest of the community 
on the one hsmd, and ' Rdf-impoEod rcstiaiciton the Other,^ 
'Self-imposed rtsttfllnc' obvlously implies that the individual has 
the basic norms and values of his community in himself, as ooc- 
stitutivc prindplcs of his mind. This is just Another way of saying 
thAt society has been mremabzed. 

There is no lack of evidence for such a mental develnpifieut 
among the Greeks. As we have seen, there was vobntaiy consent 
to So]Oft’'s iaws- The best proof of this is offered by the famous 
ftnanciai arrangement known As the' great disburdening' by wldcK 
the well-off classes came freely tj£> the rescue of tlic poor. It is tbis 
aspect of Solents reforms that Etemocritus, a century iater^ had 
at the back of his mind when be said that the roots of society he 
in the indivklual's feelings of compassion and aitrniam. In terms 
moie pertinent to the present study, Democritus had reasons foi 
believing thAt in the Athens of Soloo, and o-f his own time, the 
public COodDCt of the individual was determined from within. 
Tills presupposed the presence in the individual of Strong habits 
of self-determination, and sdf-blame, Le. of an, inner itructure 
directing his social behaviour. Additional evidence for this can be 
derived ftom the main trend of poLtical and ethic9.l thought of the 
fifth centatyr The Sophists, for instance, based their Ideas on the 
^ C. Grvbt: tJrtiHj VcGi HI, pp. i ir-», 
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ilsstimpdon that sodfiify md rao-raEEty arc end icaolti rjf a con- 
SCK?ua piQccas caxricd aat by the individual On the Isfleia of his 
kincc Bodsdity^ <tt, ccDiMi precisely^ of lbs Vinternaliacd society’. 
As has been already lemacfeicjd, the Sophists did not disangoish 
bctTyccci uiarr^B pccsocifll ethics and his political sense, between 
msn's 'rOOCalrty' Cind his 'dviUty’r^Aa a. diaotteEistic detail^ it is 
worth while mcriticrttitig that, during this time, thefe took place 
an important change in attitude towards putiishmeiit, A& Opposed 
to a tettibutive conception clianacteiistic of cailicr eras, the 
-SopldsK stressed die deterrent and corrective nMote of punish’ 
ment. This transition frOCn a reutbuLivc to ft Oortettive Stage 
seems to be sympcortiftdc of the general evolution; from a shame- 
tn a guilt-culcure. According to a retributive conceptioo, ^iaw*. 
^punbhmcnt'revenge’ are outside, tnOteovCE, llAV^ ftttlt to do 
with the individual’s conscioiisnessr The ‘cycnfor-an-cyc’ pctci’ 
dplc is mcciianicalLy applied, often without disciiminiition be¬ 
tween the actual odcndcT and his htmily, or his community. On 
the otiKX hand, the cornccth^erdetecrent view is based on the 
active part pfajed by the offender's conscience in ctie process of 
punishment. Puru^bmcilt is IrLtcilded pdmiltjty to instruct, i.e. to 
create^ or to stunulate in the Individual an innet-dircctcd moral 
mechanism. Thua the iKtcxnal function of Society in preventing 
crime is partly hsnded over to the Junee processes of guilt and 
atoncmenC. 

(c) Thetc ate nidny otliet aspects of the pfOeCSs oUtlirtori above 
which arc worth inentioning. Oannot die rise of tragedy ilself, 
with its centred modvc of guilt and expiation, he taken as syrU’ 
ptotnatic from this point of view? One wondets irucked whether 
the birth of tragedy [tl any erviJiaadofl is not a symptom of gtiilt- 
culturc, nr of the beginning of guilt-ctilturc. 

But, as this <]liesdOQ will be taken up in the. nmt chapter, it 
would now be approptiatc to look at a more general psycho- 
culturai phenomenon closely associated with the ttanaidon of the 
Atbeniftn communltj' ftom a shame^ to a guilc-cuiture. This is the 
change in rlic pcopitfs attitudes cow^ards the gods and religion in 
general which started to take place around the end of the archaic 
age, 3nd conTUming throughout the cia^sital into the Hdinnistic 
age. The direction of this diange is indicated by what Fescugiire 
describes fts ‘personal religion’. He means by this the devciop’ 

' Tlic spruced ttnui bdci^fD iS. A. HuTEirtek'. Op. dir. p. 17:2. 
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mcfil in tbc mcmbcr.s of the Greek cOmrntinity of the desitc fintl 
ahlUtv to be in close persona] cfintiiet with tht gods^ niOfSOVCCK ta 
■ft'orshjp flnd ttedicate their lives to tiic god of their choice. 
ObvionsIVj * personal religion ’ was opposed to State rcU^iOnj in 
which the individual -was involved commutlfl]ly in actj of puhJle 
worship. B-ritflyj 'personal icSigloJi’ was individualized religion. 
On tJic other liand^ ihe gods of the civic tutiglon wCM commuoftl 
wid externals contact with them at leistj partly dctcrimned l>y 
social pressure. 

NrtWj it is true that Festugitcc ina).' Cftsily give the imptession. 
chit he prefers an anlUstOticaS approach to rtiis problem. His 
caj^ness to prove the existence of a person al religion fttnong the 
Greeks vOmeticneS makes him overlook the difftrcnccR which 
ciUst front this point of view between various stages in Greek 
civilization. Whm he starts illnStrating his thesis, he speaks in the 
same Ijteath ahout cite ^xntimare petsonal hand' between 
Achilles and Athene, about the suftb. and seventh centuries' 
' private dc^licadons' to Athene, about personal ties of ftlcndship 
hetween Sappho and Aphrodite, about the god of inner dtvocion 
of Hesiod, and finally, about the gods of the great tragedians and 
those of the Eleucian Mj'sterieB. But, at the same time, FestUgitrc 
seems to realize that all this CAn be seen as various stages in the 
formation of an attitude. For, as Fiooti as he comes to a dOsCf grip 
with his subject, he significantly writesr 'EcctfUSe certain features 
of the Hellenistic age- -notably che jictlinc of the cicy state and the 
prevailing influence of Plato—favoured the growtli of [Jcrsonal 
religion, my eKAmples will be chosetr pclnei^ly from the Hel¬ 
lenistic and Gfcco-Rnman period/ Obn-iously, One Is OOnccrtKtl 
here with an historical process i the development of petsonal 
religion aiTkOng the Greeks started io a vague form, in the arChflic 
age, and reached a climax during the period marked sodologi- 
c^y by the dedioc of tlw city State^ and calturaJly, by the 're¬ 
vival ' a series of mystic cults in the field of refigion. 

Why did, the development of peiso^taJ religion follow this 
historical course? The answer to this question sheds l^ght Ofl 
various aspects of the transition of the AthmiJil coiumunity from 
a shame- to- a guilt-cultUter 

It IS appropriate to note here that the development of personal 
religion went hand in hand with the general process of demo¬ 
cratization. However, motx: speciltc determining factors of SUCh 
T07 
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a dcvdopmcnt can be found Onij" i closer cratnitiatiori of tbe 
pEycto-hisKirical sitiaadod of Atbcns ncmnd about tbc dose of the 
fifth ceotuty. 

A growing disbelief in the Olympian goilSj 3s tcpucsented by 
the ffomeiit mythology^ •o/k cbafaetciiatic of this pciiod. It was^ 
obviously^ associated with the formation of a mote enlightened 
lationai attitadc to fife cbarflcteristEc of the dassical agCr But 
there were otEier mote s|>edfic canscs. Firstly, the Olympian 
dynasty of Homer had always a strong aristocratic fiavOur^ 
secondly, the Homeric mytbotogy TVas closely Vfy^£R. into the 
SOCi-aJ end ■culturHii fabric of the city state. ^^DW, at the close of tbc 
fifth century', after a rclathjcly long period of democracy, the 
Homedr ixligioo cnntd no iooger keep a strong hold upon the 
mind of the people. In porcly sodologljcal temcia, this means 
that the dodinc in belief in the OLympIans reached its nadlt in an 
advanced period of democracy. TTils 00responded lo the rise of 
new classes, sind of the common people in paiticuJar, whose 
spcdfic rcligiouE needs were not satisfied by the HontOiic myth¬ 
ology. In fact, the belJefe and attitudes of the Olympian religion 
faded, and gradLLaJly ^|icd nut. Their place was taken by all sorts 
nf mystery cuks^ i.t, by a body of religious bellefe which allowed 
fnt a more intimate contact between man and God.^ One can cot^ 
dude from thia that the change in rdigkiuS belieik and atdtudes 
was atitjipHission of the change in the class structure of Athenian 
society'. 

But the change in the social structure of Athenian EoeieCy was 
oaly one aspect of this period, Tlut is why the sociological eii- 
pSanation has Co he compacted with a psychological one. The dosc 
of the fifth century marked the beginning of a new era for the 
Gtccfc worid, and for Athens in particulsr. Ic was round ahtnit 
this ciinc chat the ' age of anjiicty ^ bcgatt- A long period of watS 
and civic strife had certainly much to do with the coming of this 
age. But, as things looked in Athens at the turn of the fifth cen¬ 
tury'^ tbc cause nf andety secmKl to be much deeper; the whole 
social and moral fiamcwiork—the city state itself—was cni.mbfing. 

^ Twn mini li;pc4EKSu huve li«n pvt fpirwsid F<M tbi ^xpl^nAtion of dlB piieUiT- 
ilifiukfi. Arvpiidkna D 9 ojK tiew. dx- ir^cty cdtE conxtElvtnl a bodf piJmEtin 
bdiff] cuppmsEQ Dy the iekicc cdgcoL Oympiia d^lf^Jon, Tn tllCit' tcvlvhl'' 

Emfili^ a. ptonat of o;piKsioii pnmiJtEi! liy tbc dii£;i4E|'nrLian of tbe. 

iiEj- MilE. ArainiEng to DfLhitrvieira, ttieic w(y|[it beltefi GOrtSlimtfcl tl» idifiiotlDl 
tlu: wnimon JKOpfc’Wbldi ttbi DitHinbnd by diiziDcuicy. 
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The fttiQ tyiain dlMacteristic ttsuts of this pciiod wctc the Mure 
of the corporate spirit, and; thegrorffth of cosmopoliwn indiTidnfl' 
listtir They teached a climait in the fbutth century Tii'ith tiie coti' 
quest of Alcianclft of Maocdon. The whole period was one of 
radical reorganization, and consequently, one of anxiety. The 
sense of the instability of humsm aJhiiis was particularly acute, In 
FesLugi^rc's view, ‘llO trtOte COfCIMUted period of world histoty 
is to be found than the first century of the Hellenistic age,' The 
collapse of the cotpotate spirit, and genetaiiy speaking, the weak¬ 
ening of all aneial hgnds, might Jtavc aroused m a few indlviduaJs 
the feeling of rcHef and freedom—^in the Cynics for cicampSc—but 
they certainly aroused in many otheis diaottfintation, stmdety, and 
by cOmpcnsariOHj A heightened need tn belgngA 

In this psycho-historical situation lit the roots of ft great 
change in religious attitudes among die Greeks; the ri!ie, or the 
unusually rapid gtxjwth of pCtSOfiftl religion is dcsely associated 
with it. Firstly, the civic cults of the Olympiarii, typicai of the 
city-stale, became .leas and less ftppropdflte in the growing cosmo¬ 
politan world. Secondly, die individual dcpiivcd of the security 
given to him by his comtnunsd ties, and facing alaoc the new open 
and fluid Hellenistic world, felt the Jiscd of 1 moi£ friendly and 
peisonsd communication with God. As Fcstugltrc temarkSi die 
age of anidety stimulated in the people two opposite sets of he- 
hefs. On. the one hand, dicrc was a growing bcUcf in art indiiffrent, 
if not hofitile Fate. On the other band, tlicic was the bchef in the 
redeeming power nf certain gods, hence the neerl for an intimate 
and personal approSth to them as shown hy the pracdccs ofinitia- 
rion, purification and personal devotion. 

Therefore, ag tine rehgioil of the civic cults was, on the whole, 
a symptom of a shame-culture, so personal rehgicisi was a syenp- 
com of a guilt-cuEturt Moreover, personal religion was, in this 
case, a gJgn of an advanced stage in the development of a guilt- 
culture. At this stage, civic religious praCriceSj and communal 
gods wete replaced by private devotion and petsonai gods. God, 

^ TUix nouj found ib [ixpicsiou in Plutn tntaUbaxIan. vtcai lee dOtlRiJIy 

eoflMdciinliJfl tfetaiflftfrwiilwit'likofirylriiiuljycin revjitlng FHBiirhedflcline id 
the. city ibite. Efcn tnoie rcTesling' in thii rapcct was tbs ^eUwing spick uf'.gKftip- 
iiin", thgt la to aiy. * ptonotsaecil incliasdoft aivuviB life Gtictlti uF the Helfcninic 
pefjnd tn Joim vnLiinbi.cy and vncif^dBl aiKKlDtiniif. Tbr ntOtlTitlon (if SVt;h an j(i- 
dkiaclOtJ by in ilrlfiufefcil Wcil nwA Ss* on this jiaircj T«t. M. N.i. 
liKklitiin At CmJi IFtn^. In, I'idrJig/itj 0/ tirtcM 
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oi the gods beomc Eyrnhols of superJidtvral powee an whicli the 
itvdivjdifa] pinned his hopeJ fo E fialvation. In OlhOE WOlds, 

salvfltitifi or doom cfcpended on the pCKOIJal initiative of the 
iadivid<Lil„ lathtc than on a dvic rite. As tlic intennediary tole tif 
the community lecedcdj the individual himsel£ had to negotiate 
TPith divinity the fate of his Eouh ThuSj contact vnth Cod became 
gtadually Imbued ndth pcESOtial feehngs of love and hope^ or 
fear and guilt, 

A last point should be mentioned hefoie oonduding; this scc- 
tJoti; it is the evolution of the system of values in Gtcccc. 

The archaic traditional society vfM ethically well inregrated; 
the moral code, of' Ateie’ was genctally aecepted. After the de¬ 
cline of this society, one can distinguish two lines of deve lopment 
in d»e ethical field, one townrdr ethical motiism^ the ochec towards 
ethical pluralism. 

Spartan society is a typEeal ciamplc of ethical tr»OniBir, Erftvery 
and pKnotism arc Eupreme vJituca. The mOEat code of ctve iudi' 
vidaal ia rigidly determinCtl from outgidc hy social prcssiue. 
Ttscier delihetfttion Is digeoutaged, for in Sparta, ‘men are coura¬ 
geous from ignorance, hut they hesitate Upon tefiectLOO/ to 
paraphrase Thucydides, All this points to the fact that, in Sparta, 
the tkvetopmCEit of the Gcceh tnind remained at a patriardial 
Stsge. In Sparta, Greet dvJlizatiOn showed to the Very sml dear 
signs of a shame-cultCK and little, if any, growth of die proocsj! of 
individuation- Mo wonder diat the Spartans icprcBcnted a spudal 
problem foe tisc Ddphic orade: ‘fbey were simple soldier men/ 
writes Charles Selttusn, ‘ who needed diiwdlon v> that they were 
ready to surrender personal initiative, and to seek on every trivial 
matter a wise advice from the gOd through the Py thia.’^ 

In Attica^ ihe evolution went towards an ethical plnralifim, 
As early as the siith century, Solon rccogniacd that there were 
Various virtues^ and that men cOUld puiEue tbftk gOils along 
diverse paths. This in itseif is an important sign of the iledlnc of 
the patriarcliaJ sodety, and of the rise of democracy, Sneh puts 
this dearly: ‘ By enumeraring aneby One the various piDfessionS And 
stills, Solon shows that the new society of dtisens is diametricilly 
opposed to the andent aristocratic order. The uniform ideal of 
the ruling class is no longer acknowledged.' Since the psybhologb 
cal implications of an individualhied social order have been dls- 

^ Tin Trt-kt O^/vwff/r Lwiikirl. p. luflL 
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niBsed ekwhcxc^ for the monwJlt It iS ■fciioagh to point to the 
si^nifiCftnoc Ti'nich ethical ploialiim has for the mecitaJ dfivelop- 
tnent of the individual. FiiBliy^ the emergence of pluraliim in 
ethics can be both a cause (lild aji e£6ct of individual differuntifl- 
tion in the sphere of moral hchavioGr, Secondly^ ethical pluralism 
places the intlividusl in a pOSitiDn to choose bctweenyaiioaB values 
and meana. Tn othcc ^oeds, it implies innCC processes and SituC- 
tutes which arable the individual to ([cetde in terms of Kis own 
cjtpccicncss smd purposes upon the course of his actions. As a 
resuit of this he incindcs lumseEf md his pcrsooalit)/ in his motal 
decision. This is prcciseiy the basic psydiO'loEical cooditicin of 
internal tied moihlity^ and of ft fiuiit-CulCute in fjenetal. 

Following from alt this^ it can be gtared tlial between the 
archaic and classical ageSj^ the Greeks had evolved ftom shame- to 
guilt-cultnrc. 'I'his suggests that ^shame' and ‘guiltas psycho- 
cultural concepts^ can be tegflrded from ftn evolutionary point of 
vifiWj in other words^ that the psycbo-coltnral dcvcloisrofflst of 
certain onmniunitics leads from ft shfttne stage to a guilt stage, ft 
would he tempting at thi-g point to say that there is something 
natural and teasJOnftble in this kicid of evolution, if one did not 
come up againgt the dilficatty of finding direct evidence for such 
a statement. One can, however, use for thig lJUrpose ft certain 
emount of indirect evidence. For instance, J. Piaget deserJbeg two 
stages in the devclopmait of a child which can easily be ftSSimi- 
Jated to what has been dnsciibcd hete as shame-tulturc and guJit- 
culture. Piaget speaks fthout hfiteconomOuS mOtftLity chara.Gtci- 
isde of children up to the age of Bti, and autonomous morality 
developing after that age. In the former stage, the moral behaviour 
□f a child jj externally dctetntincd; he looks upon the rtotms of 
his group as upon objective laws. In the second stage, he in- 
cernali^ies the sod^Ll and moral code cf his group. Thus, his moiai 
hchavimir becomea dcteimincd frotn withltti by innCE COmpuU 
sion. This process of interoalizing the social and metal code can 
CE^ually be applied to the historical development of a community, 
A.g a rcsnlt of this, the individual members of the commanity 
pass fiom a stage in which thek Social integcation and motftl 
behaviour are eKtcrnally dccermuiftl, fo a stage in which this 
aspect af rbeir behaviouc is decermined from inside. 'Oils is a 
tranaition from n ahamC-culture to a guilt-culture. 

The iutemaliiing of the social code, though a normal form of 
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peycivQ-culwril cTtilutian, ii itot rcaUacd to thfi siitne degpse in 
every DaHimonity. MofiSOVer^ Eomc conununi tic3 stop their hisr- 
todical evolution at the ievcl of hfitetonomous morality. There Ate 
also CASK icgEcasion, Le. the teversion. of a common ity of 
pcopEc from am autonOttlOWS to A hetetortomoua iricii”ility. The 
antdent Gieeka, however^ not OtJy deyeLoped through both 
stageSj hut were the fitst cOtrimuiuty known to history which 
btiih up A BDciety whose order Ti'a.s bssed on the inner authority 
of the mdividual's rcaann. The pHKXSs of larionAlizatioii which is 
the subject of the nett section will throw light oti this aspect of 
Greek civilization. 


lAtlQNAtTi-vnioM 

Though individuation and lairionalisation arc Juter-depencliillt 
ptocesseSj they jec opposed to each other in their results, fo- 
dlvicltiation pecaupposea the emergence of a apccific mental 
SCiticturc- whose function is to clarify and incrcaae the individual 's 
Awaitness of himself. This ia an indlviduaiiidng structyre in the 
sense that it cnahEcs the individual to tianslatc hia relationahip 
with the citcmfll world in tCfma of his own needs and oipeiicxicftSr 
Such Sttuemre can be named the 'self", or in a restlJCCetl sense the 
ego. Rationalization wOrks, Ofl the Other hand, in am opposite 
direction. It does not lead to the adjustmcxit of the environment to 
the unique character of the individual's mind, but lachex to the 
adjustment of the individual's mind to the general and objective 
condiiiotii of this cmvironmeQt. As a reanlt of this there emerges a 
new mental a tmetute by whicll the individoa! tccognisss the l^asic 
ptindplca governing his mind, the mind of the others, and his 
enviionruent as a whole. In other words, the individual becomes 
aware of himseEf AS s entmbef of an organized whole. This 
structure can he called intellect, reason, and in a reatricted sense, 
super-ego, 

Radanalization wAs in historical process Lti Greece. Sines it 
would be difficult to follow this process in a strict chronological 
order, the soopc of the present section has to be hmited to a brief 
account of some of its main aspects and stages. 

The Creeks arc considered as the creators of rational thought. 
Tills is relatively easy to dcmonstcAte At A Cultural level. It would 
be enough to ffiow the ctAnsifkift by stuges from a mAgic and 
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m)ihicftl caplanation of the tpcnld. so chflXKteristic of tftc Hom* 
■eric and tlw atchjiic peiiod, to a growing ncali&tic interest io things 
and events, displayce] for instanM by the pre-Soctatic Eblnfcers, 
or b^' hiscnri-ans like Hcrodotua and Thucydidcs. And though 
this can by no means be calnsidcied as a unitinear process^ one can, 
go further, to the stage of conscious systemadc eSbrt towards the 
discovery cf the forma] unrrersa] principles governing the re- 
lations betu'een things and events as displayed, for instance, by 
the El-eatigs, by Socrates, by Aristode, or by a whole trend of 
mathemMital thougbL But cuiruiaL evolution is in this sense a 
symptom of mental evolution. Thus the. real cOiiccrn of the his- 
tori'Cal psychologists is with psycluo)ogicai processes such as 
changes in jnterats SUld attitudeSj new innee balances, and new 
forms of relations between man and his universe, which led H> a 
gradual change of the Greek min d from a magic to a rational stage. 
Here ate A few significant aspects of these processes. 

The cliangt from a magic to a rational attitude r-equircs first of 
all 3 certain re-orientation of human cyrioilty. This is manifested 
as interest in thiogE as such, in their intfinslc nature and in tlieif 
mter-rclations. The beg inning of this new development in the 
Greet min d was made by the prc-Socntlcs durEtlg the end of the 
archaic era. There is nothing magic or mythical in, for instance, 
Empedocles^ bent of mind when he compILtes ftu tyU with a lan¬ 
tern. His Curiosity is kept at die level of reality; both terms, t)ie 
eye and die lantern, belong to the same order, and their comparison 
with each other serves the purpose of increasing human kuoW' 
ledge about theic intcinsic nature. Had Empedadcs been interes¬ 
ted, not in the eye, as an empirical phenomenoUj but in its idti- 
mate origin, in the force which created the eye, he woukl have 
certainly compared it with something Eupcmacural. But this is. 
precisely what docs not happen. For the Greek mind as esptessftl 
through the prc-Socratics shows an obvious inclination towards 
a kind of understanding and explanacicm of physical enviiomnenc 
which is given by things rheraselvcs and by thdr infer-relatlon, 
with no appeal to the aupernaturah 

The word appeal should not be tnisundetstood. One can hardly 
say that the Greeks had at this early stage, OC at any later stage, 
completely eliminated the supernatural from their understanding 
of the world, TIue has never happened in any ciVilizftCion. The 
Greeks started^ however^ to grasps or to draw the dividing line 
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between the iLatnial and tbc divine. TKis they did by A systetn^Uc 
effbit to bcighlKrt the amount of ocHlSciousncss in ttlfiir contact 
witb the ^iforld. In the tiist pdacc^ they checked the interference 
of the divine by trying to confine both the contents and the foim 
of knowledge t-O what is found in the focna of inCtOS-pflCtivc oon- 
aciauneSS, that to say, to SCOSC data and eftoons of mental ac¬ 
tivity. Signs of such development can be found as early as the 
sijith century. FoiC XcnophancS^ for instance, the dividing hne 
between the natural and the divine is ao clcSirly dtawn that he 
tefuswl to ascribe hunnsn jimpeitics M gods. This is a striking 
change aince the Homeric pndod. He rcfnaca alao to ascribe 
divine qualittts to men, i.e. the power of divinftHon, JHcEaclitna 
giVM- a similar itnpifiSSLoJl tvbcn he wcit^'l ^ the wisest man bt-" 
side god, appears Jibe an ape, in wisdofTh beauty and a)l cisc/ 
Here the tltvinc appears citlvit 93 an, ideal concept referring clairiy 
[O a icality of a di^ieill order from the order of natural events, 
or as. a limit COIVOSpt, the aupretE»e end of a secies from which a 
cettftin classification on be made; god —mflU— a[>C. Both senses 
show a dear discrimination between the divine and the ojitural. 
The development of this critical attitude is iUuStrAted by a series 
of dJortJ towards the Kcubiriiatian of myths.^ Prompted by 
such an attitude, Hecataeus, fot in 3 tan.ee, found it difficult to 
believe lliat Aegyptus cOU-ld have fifty sOnS; twenty would have 
Ixjcn more probable Mnsidcring some natural condetionS of life. 
Thus A my^ waa unmasked S 3 ' uunaturaF, consecjuently it was 
untrue, foe it did not correspond to certsin noims governing 
human knowledge—that is to say it did not correspond to reason. 
As fin ejipcessLan of the satAft mental trend one hflS H> mention 
again Euripides’ Own difficulty in Caking myths it their faoe 
vine: under his pen, the Orestes myth b^mes infused with a 
Strong eicmoit of fates. j\nd Enrcpidcs was not alone. To his 
gencratian there belonged people surb. 9£ AiUtSfLgoras, with his 

■ At^nidirg tn Abd Ety, Thalf*, wStH hii Cnt priociplfi, ' 'flfaitt \ lica at the very 
bcjjjnnlug of an. cruerjiris:. Tbnfji Jelled fiom loytholD^jj—Egy[J1-lai'i, 
Bthylcciian ind —ihi| jwnciplt btoaniKi in TJuliri i QACiKiJiMic corvoipcL 

'OifiWO)' nev ]L*i[p:r penonifieJ. but «>ft«Lnd as n ihi^g, an rxtcraiil tMlliy, 
'WBlcr." 'With TJiJiIh,' wjirifl IltT? '''™ ■''* fhe prrtinM of A pupaly ptiysici] 

firttsrat^ oFcht cyiM Eidhi whieh all DihtR Thia implied a n:Drii;nti(lj«i of 

^□mtinviDC]] wblclLb adm«rahl7 dLsciiEicd bfEny: 'Il«: KlCinion ia dcoriylumcd 
[Q^wdi du: iliinjp -wtiith nn ir^tyOildoilc ot aa, £hr le u dE^ruljvcLy ikekfcJ li^At 
thiCEE acE thing], nm] Ml orJaE <if ihirijs wfiich bee irKkptiuJ^nE of vs.: EhE uiuveiee 
aEQund 11% Jn Tvhkfi we bee.' Of, Cat J7, J E. 
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concept of cjcpandmg icnsot), DiogCtlK of ApoJlotlL'i who attri¬ 
buted the bfigiarung of the world to the principle of active reason, 
and Thucydideg who matntiijnfld that the road to truth leads 
away from myths. 

The examples menuort'ed above—to quote only a few—testify 
clearly to die ctjicrgcriK in the minds of the Greeks of an endufing 
disposition towards rationa! thought. In order to understand this 
iricntal development it is necfisairy to desnibe its nature. The 
development of rational thin king is clogcly ag&ociatcd with what, 
in prtsent-day dynamic psycholngy, is called reality testing func¬ 
tion^ a term which often can l>e rendered aa rational ooiisdousncsi. 
The formation in the mind of the individual of such a function 
prcgupposcs in tlw first place ft shift tn dic oficntahoti of his con- 
vdousnes^ and of his mind as a whole, frominncr-rmotional to rx- 
tcmal fftctots- As a result of tJ^ls, thin^ and events .ate no longer, or 
fttc to A lesser degree, perceived as symbols or functLona of obscure 
magic or mythical forces lying beyond them; things and events 
become reality itself. Signs of such mental development in Greece 
can be found as early as the sirth century. The ptB-Sociarlcs with 
thdr Interest in the physical world can bc tDCntloncd as an eEampleL 

But, as su gg ested above, the development of the leabty'-testing 
function presupposes a certain liberation of consclouiness from 
the picsaurc of emotionai iife, an operation normally carried out 
by repressiDn. In this respect it is important to note that ihc 
Greeks had succeeded to a greater extent than rhe members of 
other communities in minimizing the influence of certain primi¬ 
tive emotional factors upon their adjustment lo envicontnent. A 
certain evidence for thia can bc obtained from w'hat has been stud 
about the tlcvclopmcnt of sclf-^oontroi in the tnirtds of tbc Greeks. 
At any rate, by the beginning of die dasaical era, this mental 
trait ig clearly cxpicsicd at the cultural level. 'Men attain good 
cheer,’ Dcmociicus writes, “through moderation in pleasure and 
a life well measured. Want and excess cause metastasis and prtH 
ducc great disturbances in the eduL The SOul which moves be¬ 
tween distant points is neither stable nor cheerful.' Since tbiE 
attitode towards emotional life is closely bound with the rise of 
the sense of rcaliry, it deserves a mote detailed constderation. 

'The presence of strong CJtnori.onal factors causes knowledge, 
or broadly speaking, the conscious perception of the work] to 
be inwardly oriented, i.e. rfetftCmin'ed 60 a high degree by the 
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iiidivijd(jaJ''E itnpulECE, EmtS^ hopM, Ctac ipcalu in this case 
about a itrnng mrchstnisill of pmjcctJDn, the icSult of whidl 13 a 
pronoonceil inclination in the indiTidual to perceive inthecxttmaJ 
^■01111 his OTQ needs and feelings. This is a sign gf a weak reality- 
testing fnnictian. The child's i>erception o£ the world, 0 £ that o£ 
certain people sufferuig fram delusions, ate extreme eaaniples of 
this. the ceaficy-testing function is Stfong, tlie perception of 
the world is determined both hy inner and nutei factors. This 
cannot he achieved until and unless the eifett of emodonSLl faclors 
k minimbed by a sustained cansdous control or by their tempo¬ 
rary rclcgadon into the imCOnSCIOUSr If one describes thk mfintat 
oonditinn in teicis normally applied lo physical pheruonvena, one 
would say that the control and withdlftWSll of loner cnaotiannl 
factors enable the external world to break through the barderS of 
projectionj and impOK its own terms on its relation to che 
mind. One can call this new relation wicli the firfeina] wodd tc- 
kdgn at the reality Invelr Thi s meanj diet the individual's mind has 
formed an endurieg disposition and an abihty to perceive tilings, 
obfCCtS and persons as reality in themselves, and not as merely 
disguised appearances of spiritual forces. Fnr these forces ate 
obviously ptojecrions of the individual's ctnotiooaiity, and aa sudi 
they arc accessible to m 4 lgiC 9 l ihought and tg mythical forms ofre- 
prescatadon. In Other worda, the)'disclose ao indinstion towards a 
mythic and iriadonal thought which is diamelEicaUy opposed to the 
rcality-Cesting function 3 tnd rationally constituted oonsdouSness.^ 

I Ofu the cjjiGr of (be itnle Ctf tbc -testing funoion 

(□ thAE af dJcriLlAElng Iw ihe inner orutiDcikl duTits from Ebc individuiJ^S 

J>tr«[jri&n.QFttii wrala. Wlut ii irctC-dtatlflctirlLC'ef [hll-ftinriiiM is tisnit crciEes 
a cnoipctiiriilC $i[ld the. Huuv and Ehc dbtijinl fucEoit. It pitvetiU ttt; 

Hidlvldiul ftDcn filling inlD Ehc. txlfEtm af ttUitfotllrtieg tlw {nttEmnl winrld LtitD tbr 
iuncdEMi ^hls |nr>tr d[\Tei Tvhich i& in Ikl-i chuBcEeriEtK; di tni^ «>il ddusloi'^l 
kod TEt, thi]- ii iid4 dixtc it thn of to tht extr-eny:, 

Oitncly to eIk exmemb croitunj] the dyimoilc loro: of the iiiDOE ktlore. Thfi 
lealilT-lEJtLng ftiOCtkhl mciiiiJn kci A itjlfflWnJfi hltmony ini equLUbrium bcco-ecn 
tbt ±nd intium] world. Thr mlod is tiiruFoiroBa by the erjECern] WOrl^ eo- 

tbs sime Eittujc id whiefa Ebc ciwaiiil wtnlJ bs EcMlE-rMimed hj chs loind. Jd Ehis 
riylMIIAic rtllticin hftwKfi inner and oirtEr ihEbctn Iks ore af (he mnid tCiiitCd of dre. 
GrBilscmrafEnnct bxlsncn which U ^thspo a (KllVlt COfidiEiCHi oFsvitiarul ibinkiDg. 
For In ibk inn^r iuise of biiliricE, lies ths deep jnaLivBtini of the JrKU‘tJdr?1E]''A le- 
dimriciJ EO pcrdcifie wllAE il awmon, -nonnd ii» thinjp uid in cvehEs, This 

dvEp AETdE gF ordEf and bumcciy ExprEisss JEieIF Bt ihn cciilAClOud level 1(1 El OOtle t}f 
niks tEhJeh tE^u-lmrt lilt rtl«loiwlilF tx™«n ibe liidiTiduil aiid his «iTijtnicnEnt. 
The meet onm^ntE ind dfst farm of tha clkIb wns idvcn tbe Cieehs oF tJie 
dmiciL pcHrid bl ibe grlbdyles 'Of rotbiAl Jo^K, 
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Thcrt One point regarding the genesis of latiotnf COdSClDus- 
nc33 which dcgcEves Special rrcntiiin heie. Aa prcviouslly stated, a 
basic condition of such neentai development in Gteeoe tonsisted 
in an outwaid oiientatiion of the indlvidual''a mind, As a result of 
this the world of peiMptJOn became dirterentiated into inde¬ 
pendent units—things and objects— hiving thdf intri.nisic 
qualities an<l being in fotmal objccdvcj or, rational relation with 
each other. But a brief exanoination of the historical conteiit in 
which this took plnce, shows clcaiiy that the ontward ojicntacion 
of the GreeJt mind h^d two directionsr one, as just mentioned, 
towards the physical, the other towards the social world. 'Tltc 
acoond JifCCtion was at [east as impattwic as the first in the for¬ 
mation of rational coosciouHnesR. To avoid a possible mlsnndit-' 
SEan<lit 1 .g, it shoukl be said that this odentaticm of the Individual'^ 
oonaciousficss towards his social world does not simply mean in- 
Ctea$ed inteiest and involv emeot in the life of his cnmmuoityL It 
means in the first place an increased curiosJ ty and power of obser- 
varion in this specific ditcctlooL As a result of this, his perception 
of the social world <leveloped on similar lines with that of the 
physical worlds the individual formed the habit of perceiving big 
fellow-men objectively, i.e. as having theit inttinsic qualities, and 
above all, as having their own mind. If the analogy can be 
stretched so far, one can say that the social world too became 
dbfcrentiated into independeat units, her indivitlnali. This is just 
another way of saying that the Greek sodal structure was on the 
point of passing &om its pte-individuali^ed to its individualized 
atage. While at the first srage the individual's percepdon of his 
fcllDW-mcn was dominated by the category of ‘sameness" and 
‘community' at the second stage, it was dominated by the cate- 
gocj" of 'odicmcBS '■ and ^ diflerenriadon 

This dcve-lopmcot in the pSycho-SOdftl Sphere of life is of 
panunoum importance for the development of radonal consciou- 
nesa. The reason fat this is very simple— the Individual's percep¬ 
tion of his fellow-men as ‘otheis', as units dmerefiEiitEd from 
himself and from eAch other, increases hij conscious cSott to¬ 
wards communtcadon, that is to say, his need to Out at tlK 
cemsdouE level the basic norms and rules of communal life. Jdis 
social adjustment as a whole depends on this. In Greek history 
at least one significant fact supports this hypothesis: it wag 
precisely during this period fif CfAnsifion from a prc-indlvidualizcd 
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to ati {otlivSctnaUzcd stRgc that Hemclitus made tint attempi; 
to faimuktc dte. ciOncef C of the ‘common mind’ Tphich Is A tool, 
as well as * crireiion of rational knofwlcdge. The pMntises and 
tcaifi of thought leading to this fotmuiftMCml aK not known; hypo 
thcdcally they cftiij however, be itOOnstitiiDod as follows: Hcraidi- 
tnS Btarted ftom his observation of the difFctences evls ring 
between itulividualg with respect to theif perceptUm and their 
opInioQS aboat things and evCfltSK In other words, he staiCcd from 
his awareCMSS of a highly difEetentiated psycho-sodfti Structure. 
Tltis aroused in him the l^itimflte question: liow> under such clr- 
cunlstmccs, is understanding Of knowledge possible? The ans¬ 
wer v/iSf by relying on what is canuxion in the eapeadjcncfiS and 
perceptions of several indl’i'lduals, of all indivldials if possible. 
The result of fhls piuceedirtg is the emergence of what Heraclitus 
cal Is' the woild in. comiuon ’ (Xunnn, or Koinrm) which is nothing 
else but the hypostatiaing of the mind in conunon made up of the 
Overlapping parts of several consciousnesses. 

It goes without aaylng that what is enraraon ja OUr pctCCptions, 
or the OTcdappIng pacts of O'Ur consciousnesses cofiaists a set 
of rules, uoicns, or pfinciplcs wbieh lie at the basds of rational 
thinking. Consequently, the concept of tbc commoq mind, a.s 
defined above, is a primitive formulation of the concept of ra¬ 
tional eonsciousncis, or rational mind in geiiera.1. But this Is U'Ot 
the whole point. Vl'hat Is Impottant k the sociD-gcnedc aspect of 
rhla concept, gamely, diis concept was coined in a socio-pSyCho- 
logical climate charactecLzcd by a rapid process of jndlvi.duul 
diHete’fltiaejon, in a society which half a century later became a 
prototype of democracy, Tlie temptadon is great, and not with¬ 
out juEdiication, to jump from this Victual coosidcration Into die 
core of the ptobltrnr it seems chat the emergmee of a rational 
conBciouaness, i.e. of a type of conscious mental activity based on 
foitMl general laws is greatly stimulated by 3odo-psycholo.gijcal 
djATcrefiLiaric'D, Wo wotidet that the Greeks arc tbc foundcia of 
rational thought. Paraphrasing an important idea found in tliie 
Sophists, nne can my that logical rationut thinking is a form of 
* sodabllityor a technique of living (which can be Caught) in a 
highly individualized society. In Germs more pertinent to this 
Study,, individuatiofi entails taiioiifaliaation. 

Now, one can pass on to a more systematic historical ac.cc>unt of 
this problem. For a better understanding of the hlstoricai origin 
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of otionil ttwu^ht in Gieece it would be usefat to look mois 
clDscl;^at one spcdtic aspect of the Greek mindj its social aspect. 
The pioblem is in this C4se to desetibe in histoiiciii terms the 
cmcrgcnoc of reasnn in the held of Gteek SOdftl liky dAdlci^, the 
formAtion of rational attitudes towards authority, or tational 
social relations, and in general a radonal sotiaf. order. 

Some important aocio-psyehologicai phenomena chanctcrJatic 
of the period of tEEmsition from die patriarchal to the dcmootatic 
social order shed light on this aspect of the process of radonniii" 
atJon. Fitat of all one notices duting this pedoj a change m the 
character of social authority; there is a gradual tEanskiou from i 
social Older based on die ttadidonal rjnad-religious authotity of a 
[>ersotifiil tulct^ or group of rulera, to a social order based On the 
formal impersonal and abstract authority of the Jaw, The latlonal 
character of the Saw as Against the itiiitional character of Itadi- 
donal authority is scEf>cviclent, TllC authority of the law tests on 
the nature of its purpose, while of tradition is implicit and ck- 
ternal to the individual's consciousticss. Thus,, tlic in(ltvidiial''s 
obedience to tradition is based mainly on unconscious emotional 
motives while his obedience to kw is based on conscious goals 
which he shares with other members of his community, While 
change in ttAdidOn takes place slowly and outside the individual's 
consdousness, the change in the law peesupposes not only con¬ 
scious and deliberate effort in its makers, but conscious rifotts of 
leadfustment in each member of the gtoup. 

The transition of the Greek community ftom a social order 
based on ttodldonal authority to One based onthefcumal au lhority 
of the law stsrCs in tji.c sijitli century, and reaches a defiriitc form in 
Athens during the democratic pcaod. By his VTitten code of kws, 
Solon nvaJc a consetous a.itempt to lay tbe foundadoo of a sodal 
oedet based on the citizen's personal respect for and obedience to 
the law. Admittodly neither the Concept of law, not (he citizen's 
obedience to the taw ate, ac this early stage, puedy tationaJ in 
charActer, Solon, for instance, linlrs justice with teligion; he 
believes that the gods punish infringement of the law. Despite 
this, however, the seed ^ rarionality was sown. In the mind of the 
Athenian cidzen Jaw emerges gradually as An anthotity in itself 
regardless of whether it was backed by anothec kind of authority* 
rchgious or otherwise- This shows itself primarily aS H deep 
tnt^fest Aik! c.onddcncc in the Jaw and in its teptesentadves which 
lip 
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is -a funddODental charactedsdic of the Atheoiacl public Jife dutlug 
the dectiocmic eta. The impressive namber of couite pf ]aw and 
justidaiy tcctlcmtntR of sU aoita, is ociiy one aspect of this pheno- 
rnenOn. ^uch moR impOiCanC in this respect is the unli^ue readi¬ 
ness of the Athenian citacn to go to ibc couits even op. matters 
which today wotild look trivial. The insdtntkm of EathynoE 
founderi in. the peiciod immediately preceding djemociflcy* is fl 
charactaagtieeKaniplie of tlus. Each tribe appointed an ^examiner* 
to sit doling the regular market hours at tjfw statue of the epony- 
mons hero ^ud collect the drarges against the magistrates whit^ 
any citizcu h®d the right to make. The '^Maminet’ then brought 
the cLatges to the [otal judges. Thf.R shD^wa^ apart frnm a prtr a- 
lent practice in AtheniAa public life, also the indi'Lidujd.’s habit of 
dealing lationatly with his social (communal) conflicts, or, of 
disengaging these conflicts ftDm thcii pcraonal emotional con- 
tcs:t and applying to thetn the iDipersonal formula, of the law. 

'ms Es not alb The famous; -Gtcelt partiality to^ and ability for 
law making, kidioiiitc the same cathusiasm. If one is to believe 
Anstotis, Athens had no less than eight constitutions from 
Solon^a to hH own time. Consequently, the AtheuLan oOmmunity 
had within this pteriod rcCbnnulated eight dmes its bfisic principles 
of organizstiofii POt to jjiention a multitude of more specific 
LaU'S. This certainly riiows social dynamismj if iioC instability, 
gut in this gpccilic case it SIMM'S die al>iliiy, or even ttie cage with 
which a group of indivitfuals formulated their common mterests 
iu a get of general principles and laws, Le. ability to rationalize 
speiai life. 

The growth of a rational frame of muhd in the members of the 
Greek cotiumunity is a deep and nsmy-sided. process. One his¬ 
torical event, Clcistheucs' rcfom, has CKceptional significance in 
this respect. To start with, Clckthcncs deals, the final blow to the 
dcchfung patrkrcfval order based on the sysKm of phtatries by 
rcpladng it with the administrative syatejn of deJTJCs. blaturaUy, 
this means chat social life became aignifleantiy naorc rational in 
cbaiflcrer. For the ijidividu3l''3 iniegrati&n with ih* old tiibal 
order was determined main ly by unconscious tradidonal bonds, 
by feoiily and blood ties. A demc was, on the other hand, an 
ahstracc administraiivc unit appealing to the individodl only ag a 
latEonsJ necessity. Thus, in the new system of dem.cg, the Athenian 
cifiicn gtadualiy formed the habit of considering his relations 
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with Qthrr cncmbcrE of this community asgrouudcd in, and Icadiug 
to purposes. In this lies a fundEtmental psychosocial 

condition of d^ocfitrc society. Otic could desctibc it as the 
ftbility of the individual Co regard his society as a flcKiblc scheme 
rciultijig flcotn conscious dehbetftte agreements between him and 
other memberg of his group. 

There is sdU more to he said about the impact of CleisthencS’ 
reforms upon the tutianaLLation of the GreeJt mind, Ofciviously, 
the creation of a rational social order as described above, implies 
the indlviduArs capacity to sec common ends Jti their lelfltiDn 
with cad-i otha: and to achieve them by methods and means 
generally agreed upon. In other words, this requires tbve formation 
of certain hahtts of l?ehaTioitd in chc social sph^. It is eaftctly the 
period of Clcisthenes' reforms that can shed light on the fermation 
of these habits in the mind of the Athenian citizens. To ezpJain 
thia one has to go back to what Grote considers as ttic greatest 
iicJucvcmHmt of Cleisthenfis^ refotmSj namely the creation of 
' CDnstitutioiia] morality^ Here is Grote’s descfiptioa of tltii 
phenomenon: ‘It was necessary to create In the multicude^ And 
throogh them to force upon the leading ambitious men, tbac rare 
and difhcijlt sentiment which we may teem a cnnsticutional 
iKlorality, a paramount reverence for fhe farms of the constitution, 
enforcing obedience to the authorities acting under and within 
fliose fotmSj yet combined with the habit of open spccaii, of 
action subject only to definite legal oonttolj and unrestiiUcved 
censure of those very authorities as to all their public acts— 
iSntbinr^ Ipiih a psrjt^i sasfidfitst irt fhg hssB/a pf pvtry 
amidsi iht hUi^rfisis sjpisrly fwffj t, fbnt thtfpTfn^ (ff thi c^ititsti!/s 
jviil bi mfi JrJf j.!rr.nfrf in tlis af his oppaninls iiims in ins 

It can he seen now that die ph^omenon termed by Giotc 
^coostitutional morality’ can easily be described as internaiiaed 
Jaw, iotrojiecced social order, sodal consciousness, or even the 
super-ego. Difference in terms matten very little in this case 
as aU of these terms refer to the same psydao-socdal phenomenon, 
or rather describe various aspects Oic stages of the same process- 
Thc important point is that at a contain stage In the historical 
development of his civilisation, the Athcniati citizen expciienoed 
hia social confbtmity as being determined fcotn within; the ex¬ 
ternal authority of the law had, at tills stage, hccomc the inner 

t Op. ci[. VgIl III., pp. ij], 13Z. IibIs. minr. 
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AUthoeity Oif consciousness or rcsson. It is at this mcnteiL Stage 
that tlic indlTidaal of Gfeck civili^atioa in and of the 

Athenian COincnunil/ in pactienkf, developed a specific stnictuec 
within hii mind whEcli enabled him to establish, o£ to cleats the 
QEgankIng nomis of his envitonmeiit. Once this Otganiairtg 
StnicDiite was foimsd, the \Fhoic eealm of hfe was giadoalSy 
lationaLizcd, be>tani£^coainDa‘. 

The ladonalislng of ttligion WM closely connected vith what 
has sometimes Iwcn dMcriljcd as the moralizing of the Greek 
gods, the time Interval betweea the writing of thcIHad and chat of 
the Ckiysscy,thftc iito say between the fitst hslf of the eighth and 
the fitst half of the sevench ccntnriea—or according to Finley, 
between mid-eighth and mid-seventh century—^has a Ccicaiil icn- 
poiCancc in this respectA The gods of theHJad ajc ajhitrary, if not 
capricious in theic actions. Jt ia only in the Odyssey that Zeus be- 
oomci iieiiaitive to moial cnticism, that is to sfly hfi becomes 
ttvotivated inhis aedons by cetcain pre^cstshiiihgd mica embodiod 
in die enneept of juidee. From this point on one cm follow in 
SolOn, Hesiod, Tbcognis, Aeschylus, bow the gods^ actions 
becotne jnote and more rationally oriented. Finailj' the major 
Olympians hccomc the symbols and Supporters of a ratioi.ially 
orgatiizcd physical, soda) ind OKSfaJ universe, They become the 
embodiment of coamic urdciL 

There are mjiny other important aspeetj of this phenomenon 
which cannot even be nientioflcd bcic. The Greeks went so far in 
their drive towards ratiatrtliaing the divine forces, that they tried 
to wrap up in a radonal (brm even their most obscure religious 
estpericnocs. The Pythia wonkl talk only rcasonL* 

We come now to another iinpoitant aspect of the process of 
rationalisation, the rsUEoiwliaatbri of the physical universe. This 
has, however, been touched upon at an earlier stage when dealing 
with the ersusdtion of the Greek mind from A rdflgic K> a rational 
stage, ^forenver, this Is by fanhebest known aspect of the process 

^ M, IrploltT! Tl* ^9r!i(9j0^sititrT \joai<>nt Ipj6 

’ The Delphic dlvinuiou chl^i^ chice be^^^K tluif neiiJiEd the 

ein of ihc ilhluiier. A piicit IcriCcpiebci meiTiarilfctj the lythia^ vCods;. Tbcil thb 
Atit VQsan pusod m <□ ± (ei>>iui HiD±tpfiei:er, propLiitj. i thLrtl prieE^ an 

txtffHi Pjliitiiftiwt jjiphjiicliDtl ibe imnilft¥. Thfi PyUkuirUliSt iUMlngtiillit J 

bliWrlffaE hii'iiebazBl uid idroitnEss', ts wiell ol fni bis Inc'wljcidgc 

tf jiwi>K^ Initmiliuruil pGlkkS. Set Ch. Sehimn^ TM Ttit!r4 
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of KltiotiaJiztttioii. Dinccl: evidence fot it can be found in the 
cvolntion of Gireek philosophica.! thought froiti tlw Ionian sthool 
to Plato, at well as in the evoludon of Greek BcEcncc. All this 
constitutes a gigantic and unique attempt to infuse the fih^sical uni¬ 
verse with die laws of reason, the clearest image of whidtis given hy 
Plato vfhraa he conceives the cwator of the world ftS A geometer. 

In the tationAlI^tiion of soda! relations Jics pethaps the most 
characteristic, and at thfi samfi thne, important symptom of the 
rAtJOnalization of the Greek mind. In % patrrnrcfiai socitti OtiJcjt 
ehiracteristic of the archaic age, the relationships between the 
individuals are mcdiac«Ufrjoe entirely determined by unconsdaus 
ilTatiovisd motives, such as cla,SB prejudEocs., emotional or (anulf 
tribal ties, and aodaJ status rooted in traditional vnlucs which arc 
indiscriminately accepted by all members of the corntnujiity. It 
would perhaps he wrong to sny that this kind of relation takes 
place between individuals, for they arc obviously shawled by 
supra-individuaJ o£ taillCr SUpra-pctsonal factors such as class, 
tribe. Or family. Now, there are grounds fo* believing that with 
the advance of GteeJe Society into the dcmocradc era, inter- 
individual relations hccatnc rootie and more personal in their 
fiamre. Firstly^ they are more and more based on tKc intrinsic 
valueLS and qualidcs of the individuHls involved, that is to say, on 
the individuala" intelligence, temperament, virtues. Of vices. 
dccorL<Hy, they ate influenced very decisivety by the aituation in 
which two individuals cstaldish relations witti eadi othec. In this 
lies their ratione^l nature fbr they presuppose the cnnscious and 
critical arritude of two Of tOOfC individuals towards each Other. 
Nothing can better iUustiatc this state of affairs than the type of 
intcr-individtial relations described by Menander in his comedies 
—in so far as one can rely upon Gilbert Murray's version of these 
plays. In this late period of Athenian democracy, the patriarchal 
pactern of intci-Individual relations, I.e. the traditional cacsgcuies 
of master and slave, father and son, ot daughter, of huaband and 
wife had little more than a symbolic meaning. As ibic old Cmo- 
dcHial and unco.oscious connotation of these social ieali[scs was 
dying out, inter-human relations became more and tnorc depen¬ 
dent on the iotEinsic qualities of the indivkluaJs involved. In 
'The Athitcatiem', for instance, Ahtneonon, tlic slave Hutc 
player, is by her virtues, qualities and deeds a free womsui. All the 
relations between her and other characters urc detetmtitad by this 
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considcratioa lathfit tllflJl bjf llM oEfitinJ SLiitUS, If this is the spirit 
conve^td by McnandcTj then in few known socictici wcic 
human idadooa moic mdiODal^ that IS, tOOtsd Jtl lodividuaJis' 
critical Assessments of *(W±i Othfif. thafl in the foarth-ccntuiy 
Athenian HMatuunity, Of cotusc^ one had to bcAx in mind that 
this fragment of life belongs toHtetftty ficticunr But even W SUch 
it ahows Dcttatn basic trends and aspimeions of the Greek mind in 
fl ^ven historical period. 

■These impeeasiona can he oonsidecably Etceagthened if one 
examines the nature of inter-gionp tektions as practised by the 
Greeks of the detiMciaric era. The evidence on this point sceiris 
Co make the Cask of the hLstoiical psychologist tcladvoly eftsy. One 
has Only to read Thucydides tvirh a psychological eye to realize 
how often rcEations b^ectl g^Oups^ and parricnlaily between 
dty^tates are kept and often solved at a radonal levd, even In a 
sureoutuding fttniosphete ■which is heavily charged with passion. 
Alliatices, coalitions;, friendships, hostilitLEa, and even ■wars aecm 
to be matters of ratdocifil arrangements between dommonlries.. 
Tftke an e;ifttnple ftt candotnj the telationship between the pla- 
tacans and the Spartans during the Pelopcoesian war, as depleted 
in the debate after th* defeat of FJ9C9M, becwflen the Spartan and 
Thdhflll represcritadvcs on the one fund, and the piateans on the 
othet. Ata cciCain moment thePlatAcsin speaker Bat'S:'KeverthnJess 
in this wftt ■we never acted against you in an Ptmtstr^ 

nor were wc likely to have done so.' The manner in which the 
Speaker supports tEds broad statement, howm'er brillja.at, dees ntiC 
coocem ns btrep The important point is that he believes that a 
leasonahfe atdtude and oonduet towards the Spartan, in other 
WOtds decisions and actions deiiw&d from cold logical considera¬ 
tions. are points in fevour of his aj^mentr Mo-reover he gi’vcs os 
to understand tiiat the other side entertained the sajiiie belief. Por 
was it not the Spartans who promised that If the PiaCAeana ^wotdd 
voluntarily give up the city, r r the guilty would be punished, hsH 
si6 osi wsibmt afair iri^i' Now, one can easily say that ail this is 
nothing more than % manner of speaking, and that in fait the city 
of Piatea was finally "razed to the gCOUlld from its vety foucda- 
tionsb But a mannei of speaking la in this ca$c not as mrigCtiricanC 
aa it may seem. For not all diplomats, even in more recent times, 
make the same kind of effort to ftanve mtioasilly the case fi&E (heSr 

-t IiiesT, [ijr. Itrlia imilK. 
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CCTunttiiS. Is this not due to the fact tiiat they da iiat believe. Or 
believe to i lesser tlegtee eliati the Greeks, that telatioiis between 
human comiminitiCH arc based on f cason p Coming hack to Thucy¬ 
dides one OCLn easily piove not only that the Greek diplaiuats 
often made lucii an eJfort, but also that they wete fiequcotlv 
succcsaful In thcii cnCeicpriscL The relations between Mydlcnc and 
Athens following the defeat of the fonner fully illustiate thiSr 
One can see in the evolution of these idations the gradual triumph 
of reason over passion. 

The objections nwy be raised th-at rhese are inter-gtoup teJa^ 
tioris as seen hy Thucydidus, and that dtc speeches referred to ate 
ar least paxrly arranged by himd But what wsilS ssid eatltet about 
Menander’s vision of Intcc-inrlividual reJatioJta applies here ton. 
What Thucydides says iudkaCicE at least a tendency of the Griek 
mind in a given histocical periodr And avowed tendencies and 
goals ate no less important and real than actions; in the long run 
life js moulded by them. 

Starting with Herodotus, an Increasing tendency can be noticed 
imong the Greek historJacis to perceive historical events in the 
funedon of the basic logical principles of tltc human mind as well 
as to Ece the historicftl evolution as following ^ cerain (rational) 
pattef n, Hetodotus himself was^ as A, W, Gomme tightly points, 
out, not a simple ,|chrQrucler.^ A simple empirical sucoession of 
ovonts was not his main cOnotm. He StEosSes ceitain events Aod 
places dicm in a certain order SO' as to illustrate the meaning of the 
course of events. In othet wards, he otganises his material logi¬ 
cally, htoreover, Herodotus sees the evolution of events directed 
towards certain universal noima and vsilacs. Gomme formulates 
some of these norms as follows: i. ZeuS punish^es the peijutcr; 
Zeus helps the suppliant; prosperity is a slippery thing; 4. 
power is coctupdan, it leads to ^hubrisb AdtnitCfidly, it is not 
easy to describe these ootnis and values as Mtional- On die con- 
ttacyj it seems tnore appeoptEaCc to call them beliefs. Ihit Gomtiic 
Is quick to tell us that in Herodotus" case thfiy are not primitive 
beliefs, and that at least some of them arc based on empirical 
obsCTvarionr For example, Herodotus himself had seen rich 

’ Hietoiltiifi Llflc TadtuS, fut laMUtlOf, 4o IWI fed (h? n«d fnr cuch uraiieraKJics. 
In [he sqKcdtc:; nenLkjvd bj; tiLm, in the .AnnniE, tlic bHuchbutie nf Ihc tEguniOV Jl 
funned by raiuduruiL tmdNLcVkal VaIum, i.e,-UlIT ,., 

^ Tie CretA lo I-ve/rj and 
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])cop]c whose richness went k> tbeir bead, made them over-con- 
fident, Euid thus pashed them to ruin- One can sftj' that these 
norms on the basis of uliitti Herodotus qrgani7cs the COUtse of 
historicaJ events arc rooted in Ntionat prooeEs, or, gcticjsdi.tation 
Out of A limited numbot qf pattiettLar cases. Thus it secens juad' 
£ab1& to descilbe them as teasonablc hcLefsL 

If Hcradotus leaves ttS in doubt as to thfi larional chacacMr 
of human histocyj any sneh doubt melts away when one cOmes to 
Thucydides. Foe with his partiality and respect for particular 
events and thciE empirical SUCCCSSiOOj Thucydides' aim is to 
teveal the petmftncnt in events^ qr the rational thread in human 
history. He wihea about' events which happened in the past and 
Wltichj. hum^B soinrs btitig vhai Si U, will 9t Wine time or other and 
in much the same ways, be lepeatcd in. the foeti te'. He also claims 
that his work was 'done to last for cvetV* 

Human history acquired a rational Chatactet at this stage in 
Orock civiliation because of the dcvcIopmeElt in individuals of 
two nKntal traits—critical attitude, and objectivity. Both these 
traits displayed by Thnej^ides, and in various degrees, by all 
subseqaeot historians. It is impossihic to give here the. full cncari' 
ing of these terms. Broadliy sp&king they presuppose a certain 
mental alertness ftnd dcidhility' hy which one grasps the individu¬ 
ality of things and events, end at the same dme, their general and 
universal chsuacter. They also preguppose a capacity for regarding 
things, evenb, persons and groups of people dispais.cociately, that 
is to say, in th^ fbimsl idadoilS with each other rather tJtan in 
their relation with the obterven 

The alertnca of Greek inttUigence is often teferred to as a 
natural mhom quslity. But this does not help the hiseotical 
psycholngist. For his vety aim Is to show how tEds alertness in 
Greek intelligence developed in the course of history and hOw 
the spirit of objtfcdvity emerged in thfi course of Greek exviUan- 
tlon. 

The Greeks have left tis the first model of objectivt writing 
of hisdoty. As has often been remarkfid, most Greek hLstortaos 
have observed a certain amount of impartcality even in tlteir 
dcBcnption of the enemy; thfi enemy is not ncCfiSSBrily bad. 
Gomme assigns this quality not only to the historians, hat also *0 
some of the poets concerned widi the histofical post. Homer and 
' lialiei. minr. 
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even Aeschylus desedbes the VlidflMtoi' as full of gooct c^ualitLCS. 
Such is Hector ajid the TrojiuxE in gciifital> Such h Xerscs and 
particularly Darius, wh^> is tolcninC and jusL NwdJess to say, 
Thucydides describes the Spartans hi the same manner, MottOVetj 
the SiUTiE attitude o£ detachment and cold batftnee of facts is 
notiowl when Thucydides describes the part played by himself in 
the battle of Affiphipolls. 

Thibaudet saggesl^ that the otigina of this outstanding apitit 
of objicctlvity lies in the fact that ftU great Greek historians Wflie 
upnootedd Herodotus, Thucydides, XeciOphOii, and Polybius 
lived for Jong periods in Ofber countries. Gommc objects that 
though they ^vere outside Athens, they lived in the Hclienic 
TPOrld and as sucl^ Qiey cannot be considered outcasts and up- 
iDDtcd. JHc suggests instead that thcit objectivity springs from a 
mental rather titan a sociological quality which Is eminently 
Greek, thejf sense of balance: and symmetry. The Greek hiscotHns 
(IMUtftily attributed to svch event, to each personality Ot commun¬ 
ity, that wk which was necessary for tbc (logical) meaning 0-f rite 
whole story. 

Both hypothcEGS contain a gcjitn of truth, but one cannot build 
too much on eirher. The spirit of obfccrivity is a complex mental 
trait and the Greeks did not confine its use to the understanding 
of human history; they displayed the same, or a similar attitude 
in sdenoe as well as in philosophy and ethics. It is, thcicEbre, 
futile to link its origin with one particular sociQ-psyclnjEogic.il 
condition of the Greek historians, their uprootedness. In fact 
the spirit of objectivity is one aspect, an important onfi, of the 
process of Kltionaiiaarion. Thus, to gtftSp its origin, one has to 
conridcr the formatiou of the Greek mind from this point of 
view. One has to take into account the Specific balance established, 
hctwccci individuals in Greek civilizafion and their environment, 
the formation of the teahty-testing function, and most of all a 
series of conditionings and mental habits which deternuned the 
individtial''s tidiness to grasp what is formal, abstract ftnd general 
in things and events, rather than what is immediately dependent 
OQ his impulses and ibelingSr One can see in rids ease why one 
should avoid linking too closely the spirit nf objectivity TAlth the 
sense of form or harmnny, however characteristic of the Greeks 
this sense may have been. The sense of form is primarily an 
^ Tlukuidul, A ,: Piuc. 
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aesthetic cmotJonfLl trait of t|i£ uniiul, InusingittlicIiulivIdTiai 
Ofgaoizics his data aod acdoidirig to ooic of his busic ffelidgs 
or moodf iirhicfs hflppens to exprissa, ftt th&t ipomcnt, his per- 
aoftility ag a ^hoJe, [This leads to good patdDtic and rcligiona 
writing of histocy.) On the otbfct hiid, the Aim of ati historian 
like Thutfdidfis is to see whs* is nnivetsaJ io events, and people; 
be [R not alTccted by hia moods. Even in the enemy of his country 
be perceives what is genets], i.e. his htimAn nflfuten From that he 
derives his actions ami tlie hisKiricat events tcsulting from them, 

I'hls throws light on the rationalization of human hchaviout. 
Symptoms of this can he found as eady as the sizih centnty, A 
critical attitude towards myths and wligions belief as jnanifcitcd 
hy Hctaclitus, Hccataeus, Xenophanes and others, the giadtinl 
sepAcatLon of emodianality from knowledge, an Afticude of coti- 
tfoE and icpressioti towards ctnodonal factors in bchayiouf arc 
stages and aspects in the ratinnalizatinn cf human bchaviout. 
TowAtds the mid-fifth century this ptocesa reached a peakr One of 
its best cipresgions is to be found in the Sophists^ and Socrates' 
dismissal of the patt played by emutlons in the modvation of 
hntnan behaviour. Emotional states sueh as plcasui?c, pain, angci, 
and fear, lead according to Socrates, to false j ndgements aod thus a 
morally bad Action, Moral conduct is based on knowledge. 
Hence, Socrates' crfbrt CO prevent any emoriona], sohfective, 0^ 
unCOnSdOus factor, any custom and tiaditional belief from 
interfering with rtiotal decisions. Moral conduct is irrotevated by 
abstract goals and norms acceptable only to the intellect and 
reason. Moreover, moral virtue and rational knowledge, arc 
inseparable. This ohviousl.y implies that the individtial fAils in his 
moral lutendcn and acdon unless by a process of abstract know¬ 
ledge he liocomcs awtite of what is universally valid for mankind. 

Two points ought to be clarified here. Firstly, the process of 
rarion^lizittion of the Greek mind cannot be seen as nn historic^ 
continuum. lictwccn the SLath SemI fourth centuries there had been 
temporary reactions and regressioos towaids mysadsm. There is 
no need to deal with them in detail. But despite ail this U is hard 
to deny rtie ciistcnce TFithin this interval of time of a powcaful, 
though sometimes diconrinuous tendency toward* more and more 
rationality in the behaviour of mcnibEra of the Athenian comrnun- 
ity. Secondly, and this is a iHOue Serious objection, one often says 
that rational thought and attitude wete chACflcreristic of afew. Jle- 
ia3 
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gartling this point, Dodds quotes Eurckhardt’s saying about the 
ninctccndi-otntury religion: ^Jtatiomlisill iot the few and magic 
for the JnunyHowever, OHS Can hardly acc how this can beapplied 
to Afth-centurjr Athens. It is tnote likely that dicpoaition of Greek 
rationalism was this: ThctcwctcfewTpho COnld fotmuiatc the idtRl 
of laiiooftl life, but these were many who asplsed I and even practised 
[ in various degrees thcpnescrlpdous of SUCh 9n ideal. There ts ivitdiy 

need to say that cwltwrally Athens was more homogeneous than 
ninetcctith-ceiittiiy societies. 


TliE MfiEliiL OF TltUtAN PEEISCMALIT^ 

Individuation and raticnalizatian are two fotcnative processes of 
human petsouality. As porsotialicy, the individual sliapes CO'U- 
COtnitandy his experiences hi two dirccuonj; inwardly and. out¬ 
wardly, *K>und an inner and Outer pole. In the first Cftse, he 
becomes aware of what is 'hhnself^ in his eipedcnccsL Thus he 
establishes his specific tlLfterence from his enviioDmertt. In the 
second case, hfi becomes aware of wllM is common tetween him¬ 
self and his environment. The mind has within XfStlf two sets of 
itructwres or functions, individualizing and ralionaluing struc¬ 
tures. Trying to identify these structures and to name them, such 
as the' self', the ego, or, on the other hand, r&SSOnj intcllrct, the 
Buperego, does not help very maich. For there is litdc agreement 
in today's p&yctsoiogy as to the dcfirullon of these terms. On the 
Other luind, this is not Important fot the present purpose. What is 
important Is that, owing to these mental Structures, an individual 
is able to adjnst his enperienccs both to hamsclf and to the general 
conditions and norms of bis physical and social environment. One 
Speaks in drts case about an 'inner' and ' outer' Integra don which 
are basic aspects of human personality. The former leads to an 
orgatiiied awareness of the 'self', the litter, of the ^non-sedf'. 
But in spite of its poJarity, personality is an integrated whole. 
This implies a balancing and compensating relation between the 
individua-ltilng and rationah^ing Structures. Inner mCegiadon 
is'oika hand in hand with outer integration. This gives a certain 
indication of the paradosicat nature of human personality. For 
personality Js normally defined as an individual integrated 
individual, with his SOdety or dvilizarion. Tlrrs pataJoz explains 

t Urn/, p. igj:. 
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the CM’iEtVOtTi l)d3cf thi3t cncatoER, h a spifitua] fattitc dmn a 
Ccchnii:^ sccise, possess a model pccsoimlLtyL TLey have a tt- 
lutiveljr cidifii inoet itfie, end ac chfi same timfij a gieater facility 
thaJi other people for shaping thdr unic^ec cjtpcEtcnccs accotdQng 
to the notma And values: of their tdvilizadun. 

We should look more doscly a* the historica] chaiacter of the. 
concept of human pctRonsilty^ In its cunent use Clic tettn pet- 
Sunallty connotes the enduring' shape taken by An IndivldusJ^S 
mental life, as a result of his living in a given cultuMr This impEics 
fiisdy that, with the exception of extreme pathological case* of 
dislutegrAtioo, every individual hits a pecsonalltyj and secondly, 
tliat evoy society and culture, ivliatfiTcr their stiuctural tpi-alides, 
provide the individual mcmbcis with adequate conditions for Cho 
fdnnation of tbeit personality. In this sense- the concept C3f per¬ 
sonality has a univuaal vaLhUty. An individual possesses ft pet- 
Eorvality as he possesses two eyes or a none. It is true that some 
recent anthfopologicftl studies h-ave thrown certain light on the 
sociological relativity of the concept of persortaLicy. They have 
produced considetable evidence to support the idea that tlic per¬ 
sonality of every individual contains a strong sodo-culmral co¬ 
efficient rcBulting from its conformity to a behaviour l>at6er[l 
chaifttlstssric cf a given cukure. Terms sikK as 'basic personality', 
oc 'modal personality' express this sodo-cuitural eO-effictent. 
But, one hastens to add, this development in the field of anthro- 
pology has by no means invalidated the general idea acoording to 
which each individual has a personality whatevet his society may 
he. It mCKly SpetL&es that the personality of a member of Balinese 
society is in some idopottani respects diSerent from that of a 
ttiemhec of ancient Egyptian society. May society^, 0.r tontetn- 
porary Prench society. 

As this study makes a new, more radical attempt to brmg into 
relief the sociO“Cukural character of human behaviour, the use 
made here of the term, persotlftlity differs in some respects from 
the HtOCntnonly accepted one outlined above. To Start w.ith, the 
definition of humpn pctsonality is framed in terms of two basic 
psychobgicfll processes, iiKHvtdUfttkm and rationalization. It has, 
however, to be strossed that this is not a simple arbitrary raetbo- 
dologicfll device. On the contrary, it seems logically compelling 
to assume that rhe cmcfgccvoe of an individual's personality re¬ 
quires two basic condirions. Tlw first onc consists lif the individu- 
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al^S Mtive—ai Opposed to Ettlciive—awBicncss, of \ThJch 

tnahl-ea him to icfet moct of his cupecifirices to a stabii; inner 
Structute^ the self, or the ego; in other woi^ls^ CO individtisJizc the 
meaning of his expCncnoca. The setOnd Dandidoii consists in the 
individual 3 ability to infe^eate himsetf ivich the stcuctuic of his 
CLtltufCj mote piociscly^ to l>CCiCimc actively atpatc flf himself as a 
niKnihcr of a social v'hole. Thij enshlfiS fdm to give a mote 
gectetal meaning to, or CO EfttiOnaliEC his expetiertces. 

It is hoped that what has been said about the historical dcvdop- 
mflur of the Ccceit personality strLieture. has proved sufficiently 
that individuation and latjonallafttiont arc not only psychological, 
hut also sodo-CUltural processes. Tlus constitutes in fact the fltst 
stepping Stone in the hiatoticat appnoadi tn the problem of human 
personaiity. po.c it implies that the process of personality fotma- 
tion as such is socio-cultutfllly conditioned, motft precisely, it 
takes place only in those psycho-cultatal climates in wluch indi- 
Tiilu&tion and ratlonaJisation operate freely and tcpially, A few 
examples will illustrate the negative side of this, prlndpb. In A 
primitive commLinjty^ iti an aiLthoritarian group, ot generally 
speaking, in a totalitarian cultural climate, the pmeegs of indi¬ 
viduation is cjclier defective or non-Cxlstent. Since, in guch 
cases, tht individual cannot grow aware of himself as an indivi¬ 
dual, he cannot develop hispciHonality. In Other woids^ as Eotlg 3* 
ntn individual fails to mdividnaliac his behaviour, i.C. his percep¬ 
tion of the WOrid, his feelings, attitudes and ideas, because he IS 
DOmpcIlcd hy objective Stxrial circumstances to identify himself 
with the behavioural patterns of ids group, he hag no personality. 
Saying that he has a collective, nr cocporste personality, amounts 
to the same thing. The tesuks ate similar when mtionnlizatlon is 
defective, M, when the individual cannot integrate himjclf 
individual with the ordet of his society, when he fails Do appro¬ 
priate his Eodo-coltoral <MSrno5 by intcmaliEing if. Jt sounds 
almost a truism to say that to have a personality imphes a certain 
degree of autonomy i.n the field of social and mool behaviour. 

The first conclusion from thts is that the term personality can 
he applied only to a specific mental structure in the individual, 
that which icsults from a free interplay and final fusion hctwcen 
individualiiing and rationalizing pitoccsses. The SKOnd conclus¬ 
ion is that botlt Jndjvi^lualL!ing and rationalizing proc&SfiS depend 
on the social and cultural order to which the individual belongs. 
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This meaas that soait sodal and culmial sttucturicE lead to the 
oi^nisation of the individual's mi nd in the foim of pfifiOJlidltyj 
\rhilc othcia do not. Futtbcimoie, Ofle and the same society pasaas 
thtough dLSerait stages from this paitiaiEac point of vici*' l at one 
Stage in its tuEtarical cvDEntinn, it ptcvfcnts the emej'gftnce of the 
individual's personality, while ftC flOOthfif stage jt pionupCcs it, It 
is within this speafic oonccptional fiamcwork that one should 
understand the central idea of this Study, which is that the 
histodcal conditions of Gteek civiliiatiod have led giaduahy to 
the OlgaJlisation of the individual's mind in the form of pensDnaiity. 

'The neit step is to try and demonstiate that the basic mental 
stcucture produced by the Greek dviliiation Mil he considered as 
the peototype of hotnan pecsonality. The icason for this is that 
tills clvillzadon had created, aticaat during its dasskal era, akooSt 
ideal conditions fot a haemooiOLis and haknemg relation be¬ 
tween thjc individualiaing and ratronali^mg structures of the 
individual's mind. Ccctain details of the spedhc milieu in which 
the Greek deveJcped his pctsonfllity illMSttate this fact. 

To start with, Jn Gteece, die process of indrviduatictn was 
neither eKtrcme not fortcftil. The iutiividual grew' aware of him- 
self smoothly in a way which pteduded any trauma. This was doe 
mainly to, (a) the Greek climate, fb) Greek icEigion, and (a) tht 
Greek sod^ setting. 

fa} Mcn^g atljustTii'icnt to a temperate hieditcriancaji dijnatc is 
eSdrtlcss. The contact with the coviionment, even by a simple act 
of petception, is on the whole chafed with pleasant fedings. 
This primary condition of life has ao impottaot impact upon tbic 
development of the individual’s mind: it reflects itself in the iirst 
place in the individual’s system of self-control and inner security. 
Since there is litde antagonism and tension between the individn- 
hTj needs and the conditiciQE of his environrrKnt, the rnechanlsmi 
of repression is soft and flptlhle. Gfittihacion of basic needs is 
achieved with no patcictiiar effort. On the other hand, frtLstradon 
jj parrial and notmally compensated for. in such a climate, the 
individual gtnw5 conscious of tiimself in a posidve rmuinet, he 
grows towards, not away ftom, or against his environment: he is 
normally gratified and accepted. 

Though having a dear awareness of his own ego> the Greek is 
At all times open to the non-sdf, to his commoruty, to what i? 
gcTieridly hwrtian. The batiicis between his ego and the woiSd ate 
Ija 
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flexible. In diis may lie the Boots of his curiosity and cicativiCy, of 
1119 vivid mtelligence^ and above aEl, of his unauEpassed ability fbt 
communication. The Greek is sddom, if ever, withdrawn into 
himself. This is of patamoiont importance foi the undetstandinjf 
of so-c!iilcd Greek inJividualismj a concept all too often coiti- 
sttued according to onr modem idea of this phenomcnon- 
Thc IdcA of a more detailed, anal^nds of die spedfle connection 
bccwcett the Mediterranean and the Greek mental strucnire is a 
tempting DOC. Valuable conclusions could be draum from a com¬ 
parative Study of the prooesi of individuation in a Medicetisuiean 
climate, on die one hand, and a northetn ciimatc, on the other. 
The unfriendly feustratiog conditions chaiactcriitic of the latter 
ace partly icsponsihLc for the formation of Strong^ repressing 
functions in the mind of the individual, as well eiS for the emer¬ 
gence of an i.nflatc<| ego so chaeactcrJadc of the l^riearL oi Prus¬ 
sian pctsonallty stnictutc. However^ there ate strong reasons for 
rcsisLing this lem]>iation, Pjisliy, fac Coo much has been sabl about 
die indmace relation betu'een the Medicettanean climate and the 
Greek mind, or Gteck civilbcation in general, Gonsequendy ijt is 
not easy to avriid the reaps iaid down by fascinating theories on 
this matter. Secondly, in a study of historical psychology, geo¬ 
graphical setting haa Litdc, if any relevance for the obvious 
reason tbnt it is anhiatOiical, i.C. unchangeable in nature. As Sueb , 
it cannot ftocount for the dcveiopmccie of the Greek pcnwiality 
stojctucc in the sense meant here. Greek, rcttgxon and social 
setting Ate much more relevant. 

(h) The [nduence of Greek religion upon the process of in¬ 
dividuation is on the whole similar to that of the Greek climate. 
GenetftUy speaking, the Greek gods, like the godn of oftany other 
communities, were invested Tvith great power over the destiny of 
man; they were the guAtdianS of ordet and justice, Oonsequeody 
human lietiaviooic strongly conditioned hy the gods' will. 
One of the main features of Greek religion, however, consisted 
in its prominent hisrorical character; the Greek's relation with Ids 
gods dtangej gradually fiom one based on fear, to One based on 
friendliness. Afi a result of this the cleavage between the sacred 
and the secuiar grew smaller and smaller. Thus, unlike thft pcimi' 
live goda (Demeter), the Olympians were mOte human, or at 
Icflsr, they were pflit of man's natlltal environment. Though more 
powerful, thty wetc often chivalrous in tlieii dealings with man; 
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tJiej? sdviicii nthcf chiin coEnmiuidDd. ifOKiivicr, che^ wctc 
'itica saonitw* (easy i.e, anything hot mwleia of discijilin- 
adfln life. The main psychoLogicai consequence of this was tliat 
die JTinral habits of the Greek were fotmed in Sin af&CtiOnfttE 

fttraospheie nf f^tmissivecifisSr In thjs lay yet anotbtx cnnditioti 
cf A Etnoodl and hatmonioas dcvelopincnt of the mdiTidua.1^5 
oonsdousncES of hhnscff. Though dearly awate of hfs OWn de- 
stcesj aspixatiojis ot tlutUSj the Greek did not need to dcvcSop a 
li^id sclf-contrciij or an 'athletic' inner structure, whatever this 
may be cailcd, ego, supCtttgOj or cOnsdeUM, hi order to fuihi or 
repwas thent, Tilis can be more readily understood! if OJ^C bears id 
raiml the diflcrcncc fcotn this porticulai point of view between tbc 
Greek and the Christian leliglon. 

The [Xilytheistic character of Gteek religion had a particular 
importance fot the foimatJon of the individual's personality and 
especially for the fttncrgenoe of his sdf-flwaKness. Nothing can 
illustrate this better than comparisofi with ancient Jewish mono 
theism. In the Jtwi^ rdigtous cLLnwitc, the relation between God 
and rnM was one belweai an almighty father and a hdpJess childj 
between creator and creatures. This gave rise to attoug opposition 
between good and evil in the pmoticai ^nd moral sphctcs uf life, 
and a rigid monism in tlteir sj'stcm of values. One god, and only 
Otie represeOMd the-' law'; he was the the irti/b. And the Jifs. 
TJiis unbridgeable gap between the divine and the worldly, and 
paiticGiuriy the tiansccndcntal monism in tbdr sysCejii of values^ 
had conskicrabie influence on the development of the individual's 
pccsonality. 'iTity were, in the Hrst pta™, sontces of strong K- 
prCssion. In order to be able to comply with the ^Jaw '* to follow 
the the itidividgal needed a rigid control and repiession of 
parts of himKif. This obvionsly resulted in inner tensions and 
COJlflcctS, and finally in an asymmetiical des'eloptnent of his per¬ 
sonality. 'I'he individual formed eithet a rigid and strong toper 
ego, or a powerful, super-flerihle ego. 

On the other hand, Greek polytheism led to pluralistic moral 
standards. Tlie Greek gods regarded tmn in various ways^ each 
having his own 'Jaw', i.e. his own system of pcrmissiycncsa. 
Mt'hat was forbidden for ^Scus, was less so for Aphrodite, or 
Dionysos. FrOin this spccilic point of view, the Greek climate of 
perwnaJity fotmation can be understood by analogy with some 
polyandric family patterns- Tllfi plurality and fleilbllity in the 
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’wofkl of values tlfitcJrmiried ioft Etnd flexible repressing mceban- 
isms, aETVcll as plurivftJent jnwitAl deVClopJnfinlt. TMssbOnid not 
be taken to mfiStn that die Greek ’was not repressed; the Ollphasis 
should lie on tJic qualitative rathei than quanritattve aspect of his 
repressing mechanisms, A drive was repressed not becattse it vras 
had in itselfj, but because it might create unhaJance and dishaE- 
mony in the individual. In other words, repression, was applied to 
'mccss^ rather than to ihc drive as sudi, and ihs ciitefion of re¬ 
pression consisted in a need for innci' balance and whalesDmc de¬ 
velopment ratl^cr chan i rigid s^’stem of values. Th* Concept of 
the Organic^ though often miguacd, expccgscs itl the clearest way 
posaihlc the cfeaiacoeilistic cf the Greek personality structure. 

(c) The moat impoEtant factor ififlueiicing the process of 
Individuation is the soda! setting. This is mainly illustnated by the 
most mcntaHy advanced Greeks^ the AlbedanS. In the nature 
of the small-scale dcmOctatic socicly characterlsdc of the, city 
State, lies one of the maid causes of the modfcratse and hattlWiniOuS 
character of the process of indWiduation. live at cage , , / 
■says Peridcs, Tliough being DO it considerable cntcut a 'product 
of the mind', the city state did not take the individual far away 
from his private interests, material or spiritual. The individual 
discharged his public burdens in an atmosphere of eiise and 
natutalncsfi. Moreover, these hurdenr wccc decided t^on by 
public deliberation and consent. All this cccatcd in the in^vidu^ 
a soft and flexible mechanism of repression. The Athcnko did 
not need to deny himself much in ondcc to be a good citiacn; there 
was litde need for him DO bolster up his ego feelings Bi fl defence 
agkinst his Sodety. 

Many other aspects of GrccJi life influenced the process of 
individuation in the game direccion. Tlw fimily atmosphere, tlw 
system of educadon, pardculacly in Athens, might be revealing. 
Hnwevtc, what has been said so far throws sufficient light &n the 
main aspects of the elioiate of itldcviduatton ifl ancient G recce in 
general, aitd in Attica in particular. Since the individual in this 
community developed in. (tn atmosphere of friend lincgg and 
security, it would he psychologically sound to believe that his 
awareness of himself seldom involved feeibgs of isolation and 
Jonclinegs, Consequently, he did not feel die need to go to the 
extreme of tationaliaatlon, that is to to escape from tltc dtead 

of isoUtion by building up a rigid Soda! Order. This leads to the 
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BKtMld asixcf of the foromtiac of the CJrcdt perfinnidity stmeture, 
t^tioo^iz^tDon. 

Individuation and rariioiialiiatiDn being competisatoiy procss- 
ses, one can asauenc that, in Greet dvilizatitm the pioccsg of 
latLonahTiiition was not cStiied to ari extreme. The radonffllization 
□f innee life provides the drat example. Whaf has been said above 
about the naUire of ncpecssion in the membeis of Giccjt society—. 
the Spaitan^ maltin g an tsceptiofl^thtows particular Light on 
thuE. According lO whfti is tnown about tbeir everyday life, the 
Gteeks of the classical age were flejdble And toleracic towaids 
tbeir basic impulses and drives, flS sbown for instance, by their 
attitude towards sci. There U Jitde doubt that they were spon- 
taneoue and naoiral ahont k, though perhaps not as spontaneous 
and fece aa they arc lomcdmei described.^ The same can be said 
about their Attitudes tovrords tbeir emotions and feelings. They 
culdvated that crootional life side by aiefe with their inlcUcct. 
Tbeir art ta the main proof oF this, Tbougb rhcy ate the fathci-s of 
tadanftl thinking they never gave up mythical thinking. On the 
contrary, they used it and de^'clopcd it Oo A paraild wirh rational 
thinking. In this respect DotSds Is right when he atresEts the 
tOndftUOUS Itjalional clenvent in the Greek civilizfldon. The 
magic practices of the EpidautuS Temple flourished side by side 
wilh the Greek empirical and scientific medicine. 

Tlic same sense qf mndcEadon applies to the rational orgaaisA' 
tlon of their sodal lift TbfilC WAS nothing more foreign to the 
AthematlS of the ctaaiical era than Dvcr-rRtionaliHldQn in the 
social field. The best proof of this lies in the fact that they were 
tteacots of a flexible society, be. a sociely with a wdll defined 
order, and at the gatnc time * thrown open to the world ’ (Pericles). 
Thua they created si model of open democtaTic society which 
tombined hatmonlously freedom, with ord«r 

To say that the way in which the Greets rationAhacd nature 
was not escesaive Is rash, if not completely untrue: It is datJy 
OOflttadLClfld by the liypeilogical univeese of tlic EJeatics, tq 
mention ^ust one example. But any hiatOrltal judgement eonceala 
within it an aualogy between the present ind the past. As com¬ 
pared with the n!VO<lem BuropcainH, the Creeks appear moderate 
in their radonaltzadon of nature. To atart with, the order govern¬ 
ing the Greek univetse, (hough dear, was moce fleKtble rhan the 

^ C T. SicliixiEi: m Lumlua. 
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racchatiicaL otdtt eo characteristic of the modtfti sdfSndfic con¬ 
ception of nato?er It was more ^ concrete^, to use a tccffi boriowed 
from the German rwitandcs, that is to sftjr, more directly derived 
ftOQi tht natore of things. The Greek idea of otdfit in nature is 
ciptcsBed by the ’words 'cosmos^ and ^Eukioanoia' Ti'bicJl is tht 
very oppoaitc of the idea of meehanicai Oider. This suggests that 
the Greek's need for order jh prtiriaiiiy an aeithetic and mOiftl 
one, i,e, a need for ft>rm and justioc. As such it is not inooui' 
padble with the free play of Jus imagination. On the Other hand, 
modern man's need for order is essendaJly practlea], j.e, a need to 
act upon and change t^tute. 

The Only modern concept of order ici natnte ’Which COmeS neat 
to the G reek ^ Eukosmla' is the romantic concept of * panJogism’, 
and particukjJy Gacthe^s sense of form and bfltmony. But one 
should hear in mind that it was the spirit of this pcciod tliat ovcc- 
Sthnukted human practical needs for rattonAllaatiOn. Ifcgel 
paved the way for Man and the communist raovements of today 
’which have c:ttEndcd the roechflnjcai model of Otdet from phyaical 
nature to human life as a whole. This is just anotJict example 
which illustrates the asymetriCftl mcoifll growth of modern man. 
Because of his strong need for rationaliJWdotl he hsts lost touch 
with the individuality of things, and above with h(5 
individuality. 

The ob'ccHon may be raised here that tfie present Study Over- 
scmpliiies the problem by stressing too much the balanced and 
harmonious character of the Gtniek personality structure. Was not 
this Stmthirc, at least at a certain Rtage in Greek history, liable 
to into the eiRtremes of mdividuadon and cationaiinitiDn? 
What about the Hellenistic period ’with its iiullvidu all Stic trends., 
On one side, 9nd its highly rational ideal of life cpitomixjcd by 
the Stoic philosophy, on the other? 

In order to answer snch questions, otttain facts must be 
recognised. It is undoubtedly true that dimples of entteme in- 
dividLLaliatic as well a.-i of cxtEcnie radonjiJ behaviour are more 
frequently found during the HeUjcJiiatic: than during the daasi^l 
CM. However, facts in themselves, whatever eheir number, do not 
yieUl knowledge; their meaning riiiust he construed, and not tlieir 
meaning for wj, but for the Greeks. The impoctant thing is to 
establish the significance of such bshaviout—egocentric, or over- 
ratEooal— within the mental cliirLitc of the Hellenistic period. 
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Tinis k piDciBcly wltut the hisroriiuis of thie pedod often fiul to do. 
In tic absence of an adecjuaft; psychD-histncical Study, they foftow 
the path of common sense iatetpiewtion vhich, somfitimeSj 
amciLLDtB to little else but rettoiKtivc iiitccpKCaticin. The fesolC is 
that feeJingSj attttudeSj ftsptciEloos, and ideas held by the Cteclti 
of the Jbltllctlistic cia arc inCiccpEcted not Only vlthSo tlic connep- 
tuaf framcwiork of a irOnKmpOtaty htstotian, bnC often also within 
the ftfltne of mind of a cotiKmpniairy communityr Thus* the 
Geeeka wcic ^liberal’, or ^tntalitatian’ like US, indhfiduailstlc or 
ratlEinadisdc lifce us, iud naturally^ disoilcfitcd apd ambivaljent in 
their minds like soine of us in the twendeth ccncu£j.\ Tivo 
examplcg suffice to illustrate thisL They ant by no means un¬ 
typical. 

Towards the end of his comprehensive and penetrating Study^ 
Giotit describes in dramatic terms the gtoWlh of the spirit of 
iddividualism within the Hellenistic world. He produces an im¬ 
pressive number of ^ts to illustrate the gradual disintegration of 
institutionahied life. To start with, tnatikge wa.S no longer 
considcicd a strict duty for the individual, as it was in the old 
days, bur rather a convention, moicover, fln attififiiftl insd turion. 
The decline of conjugal fiddiity is the majn proof of this. Illicit 
unions no longer rliocfccd the people; to the pKt Amphis a coa- 
cubinc was pr^crabie Co a wife; Ptaaltdea took for miscrcss tda 
model Phryne; Menander Jived with GlycciCj Diphllus with 
Gnathsena ... In such a world dominated by fl demi^mondc 
spirit^ the individual withdrew hJruself from his society into the 
realm of his own interests, The birth-rate fell step by Step with an 
increasing desire for comfort and Juauty; nim avoided much as 
possible the duties of fathethood; diughtces were not wanted at 
ah; abortion and exposure were frequent and scldiom punisbed. 
When he attempts to account for the cfluse of aU this, Glota 
quotes Polybius: 'People who had no childicn/ says Polybius, 
about his contemporaries, ^in place of leaving the ptoperty to their 
colbrerais^ as was formerly the custom, Spent It on ^nquetf and 
drinking psifties/ This IS, in Glote'a vieW:, an alarming stage in 
the evolution of the Greek spirit of individualism which, in the 
hJellenistic period,' ran riot" and ' degenetated into egoism 

Admittocl'y, die ffitampits metitioned above prove an(S.dc(Mly 
the existence of indlvidtLalistic, and even egoistic attitudes in 
[J>c bshaviout of the Greeks of the Hellenistic period. But the 
I}5 
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[mun q^cstLon whicli the EuBtodc^L psychologist to ask is clus: 
Wetd the mdividuftls of this |>erIod as isolated aad ss siilf-Dcutred 
(IS the term 'indcviduilism' eo-upl-ed with 'egoism^ suggests? 
Any Attempt to answer such a question luts to take into atEount 
the main featutes of the psycho-tultutal climate of this period. 
Pnrdcolar attention shouEd be paid to the inttgraling fcir.5Ca 
operating within this climate.. Two points, both concerning the 
system of beliefs, are highly significant. Firstly, durkig this period., 
there rose and developed the Stole phiJosophy and movement 
which fostered in the individuaj his rational awAreness of himself 
as a mcjnbet of the hwmati comtnurtity at large, as well .li his be¬ 
lief in bis 'organic' integration with the rational ordcc of Nature. 
Secondly, the same psyeho-taillurai climjce provided ft fertile 
ground for the revival, and the rise of a scricR of myatjc rdiginus 
beliefs—Christianity itself WAS gt&dly enhanced by it—which 
satisfied the Sndividnal's jiccd for integration witli a higher 
spicttnal order in die universe. This is enough to make one grasp 
the cme owyming of all those 'ind,lviduali.st' and 'egoist^ fotma of 
hchavdouE described hy Glotz. Individualism and egoism say 
nothing in themselves e one lias always to establish the meaning 
of such tcritlS in a given. psyeho-luHtorieal eontest, Thns, the 
Greek of the Hellenistic period might have been often Concemed 
with his private interests and ploAsutcs, be tnight have offen 
withdrawn from certain spheres of aocial Jife, but hn never went 
as far in his isolation AS to lose sight of the frArtiework of the 
human commtmity at large, or of the great design of the world of 
mail. His individuaham and egoism wc£c never completely di¬ 
vorced from his vision of, and intcgcatlon with, a latg^sr nmt than 
himself. Consequently, he seldom, if ever, eapcricnocd feelings nf 
Inncllncss and desperation which only life in ft purposeless And 
opaque universe can arouse. This cannot he laid about the 
‘iridlvidualism' and 'egoism' of contemporary man. 

The second example illustrates another tendentious ap' 
pioach CO the problem of Greek personality structure. The 
cTtaggcratson m this case is made in the dlrecJicm of rattonaliMt' 
tion. After hA detailed and enlightcru iig account of varioua forms 
of sctf-rcpccstntatlDn As nfivealed in the extant Greek auto- 
biogtAphieal writings, MJsch reaches the conclusion that the 
Greeks, though acihieving a highly individualistic civilization, 
'were not yet fully awAtft of the impoEtaJice and the fnrsnative 
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ptjwci of tlic cipcricDDCii of pct 50 [iji.l Vfhac they perceived 
in the individual was mainly his "ethos^ hi& hk ^chdr- 

acSer’ \ they remMOed blind to the innermost life of the individual 
in his mutpcncas, I.Cl to any kind of eipMience which cannot be 
ciprcBscd by Kiason. The unique ctia«cccr of the individuai^fl 
inner life dS a positive value was discovered later on by Chiist- 
jaoity. 

'Ihis is a Eufpdiiing oooclusiofiH and can be dEsproved eaaily by 
Greek lyric poetry^ and pardumlarly by Euripides’ heroes who^ as 
shown earlier, were obsesswi with their innermost Hfej in tbcLf 
desire to be (bemseEveSj these heioes eertainiy went beyond 
’ethos’ and ‘fcason’h And if (hia k not proof enough, one need 
read Antipater’s pMKtn on the death of a peasant Written some- 
tirat duttng the second century e.c.:^ to icabze the cleat insight 
which the Greeki had into the inncE life of the individual, as well 
as, die Value they plaoed On it. This is the poemr 

A singk hdfri, oi^d a alieep u^ith woolly |:’iai.c was the wealeli of Aris¬ 
tides; by them be kept oif hui^ex from hk dour. A wolf kUltd the 
iheep, and [aboot-i^iajus the heifer, und. the herd of poverty perishedL 
And he, havkii^ twisted a noose to his neck with the string that ded 
rOuod his wnllct, died piteoiy-ly by the cabin where thetc was no 
iowiiigi’ 

Does not cho poem convey ckaity enough the value of an indi¬ 
vidual in bis uniqueness p A ondlc^ a single onc^ dks out and tbc 
whole TJTorid ofman bocotnes darker arid poorer. 

GREEK, EASlEEtNj AEID MODERN UAN 

We have already seen that the type of mental deveLopment covered 
by the concept of pccsomality is an hismrical phenomenon, ■which 
means it is coEdidoned by a complcr of ciicnmBCajiCM, social^ 
cultutat and psythologlCfll, characteristic of a certain com¬ 
munity of people living widiin a cctfaLii period of time. The 
dvilkatfon of Attica was the very embodiment of this. It follows 
from this that the cortcepf of personality can be applied only by 
analogy, oe as a compiEitivc tcetn, to types o£ mental develop¬ 
ment chftractetEStic of utber cultarts or other historical settings. 

The ida that the mental development of the individual of 
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caBtEin civilbjaticdis ^ent in !l diff-ctcnE diicctson from that indt- 
caMjd by the concept of pecsonaLic/ is suggeBCed^ and somedmes 
ciibotsKed by many compacadvc biatotical OT anthropological 
Studies- At die vety beginning of his famoua 'Paidcia', Jaeger 
feels the need to compatc tlic Greek with the eastern type of 
mental development, Wliile. the fbetner leads to the sftlf-ful- 
fdment of tJic inniiv'jdyalj to 'a rational consciDUBness of self¬ 
hood the latter leads to t]ie negation of the individnaL The idea 
of selfhood characteristic of Greek culture is in stark opposition 
to the self-abnegation of the pts-Hellenic Orient, whidi mn be 
seen in the Bomhre majesty of Egypt^S pyramiiis and the royfll 
tombs and monuments of the rast. The skluc of the individyal is 
Opposed by Jacgci: to 'the twkntaJ exultation of one God-ktng 
far above all aatutml propotrion . . . and to the oiicnial supptts- 
sion of the great mass of the people’,^ The maiS thataclet of 
Bas fetn civiliMtiOn is opposed to the dcveloipmcnt of hutitan 
petBonahty, I'bc same basic idea is outlined by Misch in his often 
i^uoted work. The idea of Individoality was aceotding do him 
completely unknown in the pte^Hellenistic dviliaadons of Egypt, 
Babylon^ Persia^ and Judea, The ertant autobiogtftphical aud 
biogiaphiical material dcmonstiates fay its rigid adherence to a 
‘formaljzing canon' tbe idoiticy rather than the diffcEence be¬ 
tween various individual livea, ''In this mcKnotEuiouS Qftttfttivie 
the indivhluids seem scarcely diEtinguiahable from one another 
except In name and rank,-* 'iTic individuafs awareness of himself 
as shown by this maceriai alternates between exosssiyc self' 
glorificadoti which is a sign of the individual's identLhcfltion with 
ft Supctnatuial beings and sclf-abnegadon to the degree of sel^ 
annihiladon. Only in Greece did the individual gain self-awareness 
of himself as a eatiojial being. 

The relationship between the Greek individual and his en- 
vjronmctiE is an articulate onei he diffeicutijies himself from his 
environment, firsdy, by a process of self-awareness, and secondly^ 
by ahsttact thinking, J.c. hy an attitude of disengagement. How¬ 
ever, the Greek is never completely detached ftom his physical 
and social environment. The concept of 'nature' as an organic 
unity is fiindticnientaL CO his attitude, Ttie relation between the 
Hastern man and his envifonmeot is, on tltc contraty, inaxtijailfl,te;i 
he grows into^ or rather merges into his environment. Hence his 
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basjg tcndciiC^ towards identification lathei than towatds £clf- 
emergence, Pt differentia don of any Sort. Man’s oOOlael Tvith 
(hirygj and events, hia' kntrtvJed^’ of thsfn, cscEucUa ahetnais ^; 
it ia in £ad based on his ctnotjonai identity with thcm.^ By this 
attitude he gnsps the ^samnness’' And staEiility of his nniveise 
rathci than its aiticulatiDn in imJivJdiwiitKS, Of its evointionin 
time. Thete is no history for Hastern naan. 

The tetation between modern man and hii envitonmeiiE is 
essentially dialccticai, l.c. one of intfiKondldotiing by oppositlort 
and cnntiftjdictiort. The tensioo Moused by this Idnd of relation 
has in the Joit^ run peevented the human mind from developing 
within the organic unity of natutej and at the same time forced it 
to grow amficially according to an abstract, mechanical model. 
This complex idea has to be cLarified, 

The diffcccncc between the concepts of mental polMity and 
mental fltobivalencc is perhaps the ij«t way of expressing the dis- 
linCtton between die Gtcelt and die Western mind. Whilepotadcy 
connoted opposite forces within ft basically integrated whole, 
ambivalence involves the idea of oscillation between dtremes, 
and even that of split. One can say that the former concept applies 
marc to the Gre^ personality stmcture, while the latter to the 
personality of mcMlein mao. This can be biustisttcd in more than 
one way. 

On t^ sodflt pJane> the Greeks held togidhei in a united strac’ 
ture the poles of (ndiylduality and of Bodjcty, ■ In the winning of 
his livelihcod^' says Xitto, ‘he was essentiftliy individualist; in 
the fUliug of his life be was cssentfeUy “comiTiunise’^,^ A similar 
idea is expressed by Thucydides when he says that the Athenians 
legaidcd their bodies ‘as eapendable for their city’s saloe as though 
they were not their own; but esch man cultivates his own uit^- 
ligence, again with the view to doing something notable for hts 
city’d It was the Greeks, or, tEW-rc precisely foe Acherdfins, who 
created the model of the ‘dtJKen’, an. individual who. According 

* W. S. HaiS puHt den clicijly';' Ttu: Ejstem uiKn Eliins dtD prevent tbc 
diwornpwarinniy linenr'IwJflt Idd^ etivnenis of Fu«lv thtwtLleil ASPMjii. Feiric» to 

ktip Jt Vitkin ibe tdundinc] of niinifEt spirituol and Jbiruul ncid].' Htkii'' 

tlnifiitlfai kEtvetti [h± ittltudc nfAtiY ckitcacfcciuk nf tht mdaJ 4[vl tiku 

of eldiunt^lltle uf tho Wl-iUftI mind ii icnggratl'n. Thi IXutiay oj thi JriyW, 
Lemdon- 135 *. p. 50 . 
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to AetstotEc, 'knows ho^r to govern like a ftcecnao, and obey 
like a freeman'. ThuE the Gtcchfl had developed a fejctn of gocial 
bchavicmt widch combined harmoniDusly the poles of individual 
freedom and aodal order. Slnofi the Achenian deoiocracy this 
has seldom been realized again. iJt^hat was poLaricy fat the Greeks 
haa gradually Ijeoome ambivalence in Western ■dviliaalion. The 
balance between individuality and coHectivhy—the terms have 
become 'individualism’ and ’ CDllccCivism,’— has so often been 
lost in tnodtin times. 

The Gi’ccIc'e feeling of proportion ami hts hoitor £>f ambiva¬ 
lence ate visible also in the Oiltntal fiedd. Theory and fkcts^ emO' 
tion arid intcliectj grow natu rally frcun. and jriLo cacli other. 
What a comnienCatni of 'f hocyditlcs writes is revealing in this 
cespect;' L^hjatojie^cellc qnc la propose Thucydide—unit et fait 
Ecrvir I'un d i'ftntrc dcuK caracCcrcs quLj, semhifi-t-ilj s'eioClucnC: 
Japlas grande cjEsclitode nutiriello et h plusgtande g^ntca]i.tc^ 
Mietzstihe Seizes upon the same general idea when descllhing the 
Greek mind fts si harmony between Dionysian and Apol liniaa urgea. 

As has often been remarked, the Greeks had 'an innate sense of 
the naturaT. This is ii vague but ncvCtthelesS fitting description 
of the Greek mind. For die concept of the joatural lovolvca first 
□f ail propDitionate, harmonious and wholcsorae development. 
SneU is suggestive on this point. 'Thenatural’—he writes—'first 
SCM the light ofdiy in the Homeric poems; its emergence involves 
an intimate connection between the life of man and the purpose of 
the gods. Because these gods do not use brute force and senseless 
terrot hi tlicir contact with h^smap life, it is fete to unfold itself in 
accord with its modcEt principles.' To this one cIUl add: In Greek 
civilisfttionj pactknlarly in its classicsil period, tlic same Cflse and 
intimacy is characccriatic of man's contact with his whole cii- 
vitonmmt, physical and Cultural. In tbis lies the prime condition 
of the type of mental aicuctucc which has heen described SO fat. In 
tlicir historical cvoluti.on> the Greeks had created A type of mental 
ocganiwition which has remfiined as i norm and ideal for Western 
civilization. It is in this sense that one can say that the modern 
mirut his its origin in Greek civiPizatiOn. It mustj however, be 
icflbzcd that the Greekf developed the type nf mental SttucbJIt 
coveted by the COElcept of personality in a genuine ftod natural 
environment, physical, social, and Spiritual- This means that their 
'given' as oppoEcd lO CKiltfid aivironmcnt, contasoed tbt 
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fuad^rncntiL OondjlJaii for man’s Spontaneous devcloptnient as a 
pcERomlity. Tin' givenenTiionrtient in itself provided tKc CJneek 
with a SttOn^ system of inner security, ThiR explains the origins 
of his itrong sense of the notuial. 

Modern man strives to adiifive the same type of mental org^im- 
ization, and the samn model of pciSQOality, under diffetent con- 
ditioilS of life. His given enviionmcnt^ physical Ood ^rilunl (the 
(Christian idea of God is pattiEuJsurly important in this respect) 
does not allow him ft. COnCMt !IS friendly aiid intimate os that of tic 
Gt<clc^ Theftfore, if the same system of inner security and the 
some mental structure was bo be achieved and preserved, the only 
solution would be to change and huHd up a new enviroEimcnt, 
Here lies the origin of a aew attitude towards nature as a whole 
which has hecotne more and ntorc choracberiEtio of modetn man. 
This is both an Aggressive and atittive Attitude, Modem man had 
to develop his eaviroonicnt artificially in order to build and main¬ 
tain a nKnCal halonce which the Greek achieved ipOoCOneOusly in 
his natural euvitontnentr He had to devise schemes and plans by 
which to organise his physical environment, his society and 
spiritusl world; he had to msnu^cture his envicomnenC in order 
to get from it the same security acu( metical balance which the 
Greek found naturally. 'Thh points to the paycholagicol piigins of 
modem sdencej and particularly to the technological SlSpecc of 
tlliSr Nietachc ceitainly put his ^get on something when he said 
that at the root of suth cultural development there hea an ^ attitnde 
of revenge’ bawotds naburc. It is obvious now bhAt (he Greeks did 
(wt develop science in the modern sense because they did not 
need to manutacturc the medium of their mental development. 
The difference between the creativity of the GreeJe mind and tlsfll 
of the modern mind is essentially a quAiitative onei the Greeks 
created human personality, i.e. the model of mental and spiritual 
Oldet, while modem man hsa created the machine, i^c. the model 
of meehoninl order. 
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THE ORIGINS OP ENGLISH 
CHARACTER: I 

The Gtcat Interlude 

Thui jny rtv:>Lhef tvus bij; uritt bucE feat cJkC she bcoughL 
Lwirts to biithj rnyfidf and fear at the- same time. 

tit0seas HC7DTIES 


ijjtatiDyCTrO'N 

T he aim of this chapter is to arulyse the formative 
stage of die English nackmid chaiaetcc tathcr than to 
ptCSftnt a Rill description of it Moreover, its ptincipal 
purpoac is to demonstrate a spcdJic cj'pe of research in historical 
psychology rather thin to solve a psycho-soda! problerfl in all its 
COmpleKlcy^ therefore the phenomenon of national character is 
viewed from a relatively narrow angle, Wc ace dliefly concerned 
here with a type of mental organhation or peraonaLity structure 
morn chatactetistic of members of the liyidern English commun¬ 
ity than of n'lcmhcts of other Western E-ucopcan et hnic gtoups. 
The question to be answiCKd is: Tvhat were the main condedona, 
physical, Cultural and particularly, paychological^ of the formative 
held of this type of personality? 

The basic assumpdong hem arc, Rtstly that there is a raodern 
English character and that it can be idcntilio:! in some of its main 
traJtB from the end of the sixteenth ccntniy' ontvards- To go a 
Step further, there are grounds for saying that the mentai organ¬ 
isation of the individual of the modern Weatem wod J was cteated 
in England, Since the beginning of the modem era die l^ngiijh- 
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jnaa’s person^ility sttvcturc lias been in fiomc important respects 
thft prototype of personality Btmctaire in modern Western eivilizoi^ 
tion. It is rooted in a Sntuiar system of seenrjty; a self-centred per- 
mnality chatnetsiistk of individuala with a hijfh degree of seJf- 
(IWfttencsSf self-integration and sclf-conttu] 5 a pctSOfJfllity which, 
emerges from, and by Vtmje of a pgyeho-socfal cycle leads to, 
an individuAlized sod;^ ordcir 

This cannot be taken as a value judgement, nor 13 it meanE to 
imply that other communities hftvC not pnodLiccd their own per¬ 
sonality type. Nevertheless, in any analysis of the basic pciSonality 
type in modem Western civilization, that of lire modem Eoglisli' 
man haa a relatively itrge dgnilicanCCr 

TtlE FOHMATTVS FtELD 

The term 'formative f.ehl* is used here mctaphoticaUy to empha- 
SEE fiom the very beginning the complca^ and at the satUC 
time dynamic, diaractcE of A spccdhc psytho-htstorical aitnation. 
This tituation coenpEises, broil ly spcaldng, the totality of life 
CO^rdidons cbaractcrisdc of the linghsh community doting the 
fibeteenth century, and the beginoirtg of the seventeenth century. 
A psychO'hiatOtical situation cannot he oonfined within chronO- 
iogicai limits withont obvious didlcuttiies, SO atbitrAsincss and 
aidfidfliity ftte, to St ccrtaui extenr, nriavoidablcL Foe the only 
possible way of drcumscribing such a situacion is to ctO££-seotIon 
the histodesd proocaa within a certain Community of people, and 
to analyse its components as if they belonged to a static situation. 
This analysis wUi show those socio-cult oral factors, as well as 
tlrcir inter-reladonS, which shed light on the formation during 
this pedod of it specific type of personality. The intention is, 
ttvcreforc, to preaent a climate of individuation rather fhan 
describe an historical peiiod. 

Why has the skteenth ceatuty been chosen fot this analysis? 
Because during this oencuiy, patdcutarly in the second half, one 
ntrticcs most clearly the emergence of a new psycho-SOcial 
ditiBie leading to the formation of a new type of personality, 
wliich embodies the main traits of Hnglish national character 
throughout the modem era. For ttris reason ttiis period in 
Engliah histoty could be doctibed as r&voluciDaary iti a psycho- 
kigkai Ecnac, or, as a period which saw u radical change in the 
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Ol'jjJliLizAtiOD of humoa pcisojiality. This doi^ not iiieai:L diat the 
si^tceenth centuty can or should Le rsoiaced from its janiDcding or 
succeeding periods. Some cveflta and citcumstmccs whEch con¬ 
tributed Co the moulding of the modcmi English charactcc cidsCcd 
both before and nftec the siitcenth cenwty. Somfi of thessj such as 
'race’ and ‘climate’ arc super-historical, or altuOHt so. However, 
nothing will b£ said here about tin: od-nl factor, despite the fact 
that many caistEng studies cf Hnghsh chatactcr start fitoiti hcrCr* 
The reason for this is that race is psychcdngEEraily a confused and 
oonfusing term. As tegaids tEie part pla^'cd bj' cliiuatCj thfi 
position is slightly dlFfcrcnC, A few rciuarks 00 tlui point were 
tnadt in a previous chapter when dcsillng with the formation of the 
Greek mindL The northern cliiuatc, the lanj.lscapc, the quality of 
the soil characteristic of the British Isles, have bad, directly and 
indirectly, very mnch to do with the fotmatjofl of the hngUsJt 
character. Imptartant traits of this character, such as aesthetic 
sensibEiity as tsprcssKl in art, have rightly been coiuuscted with 
the specific qusditjf of light, and with the landscape in this country.^ 
Though ah this has Empojccant bearings upon the formation of the 
typical pcnsonality of rite jnodern tinglisbrnan, jt can be only 
mentioned Superhcialiy in the present stndy. The reason is that 
there is no widence of aiiy considerable change in this factor in 
the period between the medievaf and the early modem era nf 
English history. Therefore, in order Co account for the change in 
personality type noriced in die sixteenth century,, truly historical 
factors must he considered first. 

‘■niESEBTEilHG CAULDROH’ 

The siaceenth century can in many ways be regarded as the 
period in. which the Knglish community underwent a process of 
radical change resulting in its emergence as a modem nadon. We 
will look now in mote detail at this agitated period, paying special 
attention to sources of socisd and cultural tension, and to [hsinges 
in the community^fi inititutions, particularly fa) polilEcsl, (b) 
economic and (c) religious, which arc important to rlie under¬ 
standing of changes Jo people's behaviour. 

(a) Though the ascendanej' which the Crown had won over the 

r Binat Eirkei: Nslsetiai Cba^ofttf an4 tii FwArS iti iii JwWvUfii, Londott. 

* Dd^ot><n F(«y: JlqjVuiciVi ^isi» .m litr Kunst, ^mttguL 
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Church half] rcacbicd a certain definiiie Stage hy the iiftecn-thixlies^ 
the cQuilict and Uiiaium involved in sticb an Important ttAnsfcir of 
power peiaisced thtou-ghout tlic ccntiuy and even ootbjted it. 
To start TS?ith, tEiis aiouscd a Etrony Kajctian ftoni the forces 
asteciated with the old Euthj oul the Qoe hand against the Sta.te^ 
snid on the othei a^gainst the icprescnlativcs of tltc nei*' faitlir 
The Stale itself becanne a hone of contention in the struggle be¬ 
tween tjic oH and the new fflithsL loterfctEnoes fnOnl abroad in¬ 
tensified this interoRl strife evett more, 

Tbe gtowth of the new Chutoh constitntrd in itself a focuS 
of aotial CcnsLon3^ It ia ennugh to mention the Etrugglc ft>t 
political power starting with mild attempts dudng the early 
Reforcnjuion -and culminating with the violent Pudtan uplwavai 
in the first half of the scvcotccnth centnryK Alost significant al^o is 
the meandering line followed hy the ctystilliaation of the rn- 
fotmied faith which finall/ led to condict betwc£ii oonfoimiEts 
and noncaMfocmisti. Though having an important political ito- 
pheadon, this point will be mote adequately dealt Tpith in a later 
secdon. 

The emergence of a cctltialrscd political power in d^tcenth- 
century England produced similar effects. The early Tudors had 
succeeded in building up a powerful State, a young Leviathan, by 
putting an end to the peeviouE fends over the Crown, However, 
this was not achieved without creating flew tensions. T'bc 
question of who tiepiescnted the State ms still waiting for an 
answer. Thus the siabcenth centnry saw the growing dcspocUntJ of 
the Crown, on tho one hand, and the growing ambition and 
senength of the Parlkments on the other. This contest for power 
grew stronger and stcongci until in the following ccntyty it ejuns 
to a violent climax^ which shook the vety fcumdatlan of society,. 

The shiteerwh ceocuiy was also a period of great changes in 
the class structure of English sodcty^ The Tudote themselves 
Were responsible for ‘hkudng the lines of social cleavage to a 
for greater degitcc thnn any of their ptedecessota’.^ As compared 
with the previous oenCuj^, tjie power of the arlstoctitey was 
mnsidcrably reduced; the rote of the aristociacy was traniforJIied 
fiom One of contestant for, to one cf obedient servant to the 
Crown, No icRR a change took place at the botcom of the sodsd 
pyiamid. The dissoluBon of the old mcilicval order went deeper 
^ Eliiidiaf^ 5. T.l Jk^ nnjlanJ. p. alS. 
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here than in my other sectii>n of aodctj-. The villeinage vrtis 
rapidly dccUtiingK actaeJ:cd both ftom above and from bdoiF, 
Henry VIII attuirk a powerful Mow at it by dissolving tbe 
monasteries. On the other hand^ one of the raaia demands of the 
ichclhooe peasantry of Jj4£i ’was * that all bondEnen may be frcc^ 
By the end of die centurj' there is'ere few iuch people left. This up- 
’waxd pressure was somehow transmitted to the fniddle strait of 
tlic population, to the simple 'bjriants’', to tlio ‘yeomen^ and 
particularly tg the' gentry who thiooghout the oen£u.Iy fcepl the 
Heralds very busy with theii demands for patents of arms,^ 

Ivothing can JllustraCe the measure of change in the BtructtiEE 
of Engiiah society bettei than the growth of the urban pcpuladon. 
By the middle of the century, gne in c^'eiy ten inhabitantR of the 
country was a townsman. The striking growth o£ London—■ 
though an isolated case—is indicative of this process. Its popula¬ 
tion of about 73,000 in IJoo^ swetind to aco^mw in i6oOj and to 
over yocvOQo in (;Thc popuktion of cbe country thtonghgut 
this period varied between 2^ and 4 million,) Though the dlEFct- 
ence between town and country was mucti less marked then than 
today, the history of si^tjccnth-Dcntury England as a whole would 
have been much different had London rsmainfid what It was at the 
beginning of the c«itury. 

But the development of London was only a sytnpCona of the 
devclcjpmect of new strata in English socldy. The 5ji£tccn.th 
century was the period of the spectacnlar rise of the middle 
classes. Though this was in essence SCI economic phcnomeciOEl 
and as Such will be dealt ’with in the ncKt section^ Its poli.dcal coji- 
scqucitccs were atich that it deeply allectcd the whole social order. 
Firsdy, the prosperous bosinessmon, merchants and mduS- 
trialists, as weU as some rntmlicrs- of the profcssigml classes who 
succeeded in thnjsting their way upwards^ brought about a con¬ 
siderable change in the character of the upper classes. Secondly, 

E A biuET UDiLtEDVcc^ Ji jjpijig an uC pccArAi rcglnJIag (ti& vf (he 
ckidcig (hia uvS iIk tfginfiLng nf cIk icnnEooilb CEntury^ Taviuy ipub 

alioiit O1E gEDtry B. liling eIbee mde bp ef OWateS (if of (Hd^ling 

v'bhlt Tcevot-Ilop^r abnut a. dicdjning Hnv’cvEr, thiE kilknviag 

pcsiclvE poinls oiiicn 1a fooib (bll MillJf{>VCtiV= Tha dcclIi-it-i-EConamlc afid 

[iniJI(*iy—oCitiL Ftttal landlncds gxonp talcing ]>b<?c 1hraugiil>ur thia pCcrud-Oiritiid K 
pawn TBOJuni wliich fiDftl bl' lilt [wwpojofls tcncry fTfiU'jiCT), <ir bj □□ em- 
bluoi^d. jijfnccy diu'iag tli 4 lETEntEEDlh-bcntuc^ r^ToJiitiua XliC 

Ksult waj 1I1E Mmt. 6 'reairfiUgO^Kflc oF iocIbL fwcej’, See J. IL HeKe^ 'Stnera 
over rhE tj cnby.' JEu^aiaftr. Mity, [jij S. 
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the JtiicMIc men 3.S 1 gfcnip had made An ioipaet ttpon alt Other 
srsata of aadccy. Tbejr were KSpOflaibJc. fof the devdopmeoc, not 
ordy of tie^ economte pwcticcs, hat also of newr ways of tlhinkingj 
and, on the whole, of new pattcniE of behaviour. This penontciioii 
alone woold have been enough to loake the RLXtccntji centiiiy a 
pfitioil of gteat social sumJ pojitital change, a period of ^re- 
arrangeentnt of sotial forcca’, as Tawney very SUggestivcty puts 

(b) A mounting tide of economic change was one of tbc most 
imptessive fcatuccH of sixteenth-century England, Nothing csm 
illuitiatc this better than the rapid inCKSSe of Bsfcign trade. 
The fact that round ahowc the midWlc of the centnry no less than 
half of the popufation was living, dieoetiy or indirectly, apon 
trade nith the Netherlands, gives snmft idi* of the impact 
economic devclopniEfit h-ad on people's lives. 

The economic histoiy of the petind leaves no doubt that Bng- 
land was far aliead on tlie road towarda btcsifciilg ftWSiy from the 
tiadittonal medieval economy and entering a new economic ag*. 
The growth of commetCtfll and financial capital contributed 
greatly towards the new economic development. Since fotcign 
trade was almost exclusively based on the export of wonllcri 
doth, a rapid development of the cloth industry was another 
fixture of the PcOrtOmy of sdxteenth'Centdfy England, 'fhifi 
intlustiy was CXtctKlcd from town to country; almost every Village 
hccamc an indusCxhd, as wcLl as an agrlcLilCntal unit. This had a 
twofold consequence; On the one hsinJ it increased the homo¬ 
geneity of Bugltsh society by reducing the diffctence between 
town and oounti)'. On the other hand, it created new aocial ten¬ 
sions hy intensifying the competition between rnral and urban 
mamafacnircis- Another consequence of the developmersl of 
industry was the larger number of industrial employees, l-c. of 
people depending for their Lving on industrial establishments. 
Even before the middle of the centtity thete were industrial 
organizations such as Abington Abbey which occupied ‘ daily joo 
of the King's subjects of ail sorts'. This, obviously, created new 
SDcral roles and new forma of haimn rclationi. Even the problem 
of rational organization of production utas somehow in the air. 
The Kwtttl half of the century saw ivnothcr spcctaculat 
development in the economic Held which contributed, in the long 
i rawucy, H. H,; RiilJe™ aW Loniorv pfiC, 
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tun, more chan ftaj'thini; dsc to the cinccgcncc of the modcrji 
English nadoo. The sms U'ete opened to English ttadc. It was the 
period of Ftands Dralce’s exploits, Tvhfiu people Jilce John 
Hawkins opened new ms-rkets for LjogUBh-manoGuctored goods 
by exchanging them for negto slaves from West .^fdca. The dsewn 
of Englaii<l fLS a commercial power was well in sigbtr 

Such dcvdopmeiils could not have taken plftcc without a cer¬ 
tain amount of distnrhaocc. Sonic hiSKHiaus sptsJc about this 
period as a 'crisis of growth'. Most remarkabie was the c^Fott 
ma<k by England to otganiic hetseif intemaily as a commetcial 
and industrial unit^ and at the same dine, to ad[List herself to the 
changiug demands of an internadonid markfit. Naturally^ dds in“ 
volvcd her in a series of difficult probicms guch as those arising 
from insufificjcnt organization of labonr and peoduedon, cf ryver- 
praduction snd unemployment. The question of prices cansed 
paittcuhic concern. Frcqnenc measures of ciurency dcpDccLAtionj 
of' debasenoentS' as they were ihcn calicd* which took p lace during 
the eady Tudor period, are proof of this. 

As one consequence of these dcvcioptnenfs the growth of the 
commerdai spirit is paiticulftciy important. This was shown by ttie 
escent of land specuiation which was a charaetcristic phenomcnoti 
of the period, Oused primarily by die prevalent drive among 
prosperous members of the middle dflfses to invest capital in 
land. The dissolution of the monastciies in i J 3 ^ oJfcrcd a unique 
opportunity for SUch Un enterprise. On the other hand^ the land¬ 
lords themselves were not slow to grasp the spirit of the sgc; 
they were Only too eager to take advantage of leasing thdt demes¬ 
nes to capitalist farmers. The spiiic of the tiiiddlc cissses spread 
lapitUy Upwards, as the lords were gradually turning 'asute 
hnsinessmen^.' This sums up the most remarkable cultutid 
phenomenon of the period, wbich was chs expansion of the middle 
classes and the emergence of new values atntmg members of the 
English community as % whole. 

These pbenomena gave English society a degree of mobility 
often verging on instahility. The upward movement of the midd le 
chases brought about a general change in the system of social 
obligations as well as a considciabie growth cf status anaiety On 
the part O'f almost every member of society. The same phenomena, 
and pardcularly the policy of 'enclosures^ and price Huctuations, 

^ Ta-wDEv, IL IL Dp. dt. 
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aroused ioBct-uritj^ and inciced Kvolt amojii marip mcrribci? of Irhc 
commVinity, particiJaily among the peasants. In the words of 011-5 
hisciorianj sixtcenth-ccntuiy England wAfi a 'canJdKin seething 
with economic tiniest and sodal passion'r On the Tifhole^ chia was 
a period of transition in which old ftkcms of life were crumbling 
and new ones were in sight. The mood of mfotm was the- only 
ffletox which gave this period any coniinuicy. 

[c) If eJjatige was obvious in the social, polidcnl and cconoini.C 
spheres of life^ it was even more so in the sphere of beliefs. The 
effect of th* Reformation, which was tmdouhfediy the chief event 
of tlic period, amounted in the long run to a radical change in 
this particular field of life. Of the many causes of the RjefOrtiifldon 
the folitywing ftte usuaLly mentioned: the growth of formalism 
and superstition wjthin the old Church, the txifcuptlon of the 
clergy, the growing ambition cf the English monaichy for abso- 
iute power, a mounting feeling of nadonalisni, and fioaily the 
most compJar of all, the rising middle classes., Admittedly, all this 
formed part of the histDrical background of the Reformsition. But 
somethiflg which lay neacer than any of the above fottois to the 
origins of the English Reformation was the decline of faith among 
most meuibeis of the English conunuiiity of the tune; the decline 
of religions faith in genctal. not merely of a particular faith ex¬ 
pressed by the dogma of the old Chuith. This state of mind is 
vividly evoked by an hisEOtian comn>entmg upon the reaction of 
the people to the Hcnrician Reformationt "The faith which had 
once moved moiintsiins had been cottnpted by the life of the 
plains: a dcrgy which had growing dllEculty in leading rhe flock 
locked in vain for leadership from dignitaries wlto set their 
dignity before tbelr duty, and rheit duty to CassAr before thcii 
duty to God; and aOturch which liad ceased to SEsnd unmovable 
Ifpfln the lOdc of ptindple was heJxaycd among the ^fting sands 
of a delusive expediency. The trumpet gave an uncertain sound 
and there w'ere few who prepared thcmsclvcs for the battle.'^ 
Opinions about historical details of this altuatlon may vary, but 
the fundamental foctrenuins that fedthhad subsided as a result of a 
long conflict within the individual between aspitAtions and! pos¬ 
sibilities atOuSed by newly derelopcd conditions of life, on one 
side, and old vaJues and pafCctns of behaTlour, on the other. 

The Continental Reformces, Luthei and Calvin in parucuJftr, 

L fSindoff, 5. T. Ofv cic, jv 
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destroyed Gkud built op at the satne tlnliep a Btrongci and pmer 
faith was their avowed gfiol. There was notbiflg compaiflbifc ta 
hi; England. Here the tirst ELftTorciijfcts were primarily concerned 
with poUtical and social 'refoems'. Whether oat of pecBonal or 
general pnlitical rcasonSp Henry VIITb Erst aim was to promote 
the Clown tii the Eupeicmc headship both of the State attd of the 
Churchy arnl to Ccorganize stxdety in SUCh ft manner aa to eliminate 
as much as possible the inflirtnoc of the latter. The theological 
clcmcnl; of his Reformation was OOnSpiclous by Its absence^ As 
Luther aardp Hency VlU needed an article of faith fot himsftlL 
In England the new faith was slow in crj'stalLizing, The first Ejc, 
formers rcfnained within the old faith either Out of CKpfeiijency, ol 
because they liad no ifresEl religions need to satisfy. Moreover, the 
manifcstatioa of the new faich was discoutaged nOC because lE was 
against the old fatch^ bat rather because it sapped at the founda- 
tinn of national Utiity byits fanatical acid flsttetnisC character. This 
poEidcsil and social—therefore secular—puipost pccsisted 10 
various forms throaghout the English Reformation. In their 
rcUgiouii policy the Tudors endeavoured to create a WW IQ 
religion by rclj-ing oil moderate elements from both sides, the 
old and the new faith. In other words, they relied on people who 
were little, if at all, indined Co put the salvation of their souls 
above other matters regartUng their OWH and their community's 
life. Thus, they cultivated ncutcality, the sense of comptomtsc 
ftnd tolerance, ratlicr than fanatic fslth In the field of religion. 

Ic would, however, he inadequate to describe the weakening of 
&ith which contributed to the rise of the Reformation only in 
terms of mDdctadcHi and commori sense. The Reformatioti be¬ 
came, to a considerable- eitCcnt^ an erpreswon of dUlilcc for, and 
even hostdityf towards things teiigiOuS filE many members of the 
English community. Thus, frccdO'itl from Ecligioas dogmas and 
values remained as one of the permanent aims of the Reformadon. 
This is normally autihuted to » mote oi less pereonifll English 
dislike of forraiilism and mystldsm, fo a mounting feeling of 
nationalism, and pftrrlcnhlrly to the pracdcsl Sense of the middle 
classes, who had for a long time bccJl frusttfttetl In their economic 
persua^OnS by the irrational rharacter of religions beliefs and 
dogmas. But, whatever its causes^ ihe fiict tenwlns that, during 
certain stages of the Rcfonivatjotl, the tide oFtcyoh against the old 
Church tan so hi^ as to make one suspect that It was 'Itieliglon' 
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li'hii-h guided »lw pc£?pljc’& mind Mthfif ttian a pasaionatc search for 
salvatim. This was cpicorniicdl bp the second phase of the Ed¬ 
wardian icformation with its violent attack Oft cletiCiiUsm and its 
sepTidifttion of sotltc basic refigiouS valuH- It was this kind of 
attitude which led gtaduallj' to a sort of man-made tiligion^ i.C. 
Co a religious faith and doctrine which could be adapted to tlic 
values of man's woridlp lifc- 

The Rintccnth otntury in England 'V’as tliercfoic a period of 
transition in the Sphete of fcligious hclicEs^ and even Ofl these 
grounds only it could be described as an hiteitcgruim period. Tliis 
can be ascribed particulfttip lO the time interval between the 
dissolutinn of the old faith and the complcCc Clyscdihatio-n of 
the oew one^ which was cciesideiably longct In England than In 
mnat other countEieS which bto-ke away from the Roman faith. 

This period of inwrludc has psycho-historical atgnihcancer 
A ^nentral religions consciousness' and ^hostility to rcligioua 
^-aloes' arc terms which covei only one aspect of it. If not seen io 
contexr, such terms cm be misleading for tErey may give the im¬ 
pression tliat the people of the period WCIC cnritelp ready Co dis¬ 
pense with religious beliefs in their adjustment to the world. 
There was, however, anothcE aspect which was So many ways 
opposed CD the previous Oflc, and which becomes apparent only 
if oftC takes into account the fundamental historical fact chat the 
people of the period were in the process of tcansitian between two 
systems of religions belief, Their situation must haw beeni very 
near what one can describe as a ‘ disoriented ifeith'. The sources of 
iheid faith were^ therefbec, not dried up hut rather blocked by 
lack of direction m a world of unsettled values. On the psycholo- 
gical level, the situation was characieriacd by an outburst of 
primniy maital enftfgy—initincts and wishes—which escaped 
the moulding and repressing influence of tiaditioiial values and 
patterns of E>^vi0ul. People passed through a period of reorien¬ 
tation cf their mental structure, and parricnlarly of their con- 
stienre. It would perhaps he ftppiopriflre in this case to speak, 
abottt a period of Interlude in the human conscience in the sense 
chat the conscience articulated by the mid world of values was 
weak while the new was not yet framed. Thus^ the period was 
one of mental freedom verging on mnee anarchy^ 

The results of this psycho-historical situation created by fl 
shift in the system of bdiefs will be discussed in some detail at 
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a later stage. One of its main symptIMns vas the dynaimc rhythm 
atid the sense of adventure characCcriRtic of the- Tudor period in 
gcncra. 1 . The glOWth of intftgination Slmd the sense of greatness 
which made the Elizahcthan period unique in tlic history of Eng¬ 
land were also lesults of tlus freed nvental energy. It is WO£th 
noting that this period is CLormaUy referred to as a period of 
" Sp Out fine Lty’, of ^ youth ^ of ^Uicrcy England". Eut the same 
psychO'historical situation raranifesced itself as cOnfuSioUj ambi¬ 
guity, and conltadiction in cite ^orUl of vaiucSr Virtues and 
greatness were not clearly deJmed^ virtues and vices were separ¬ 
ated only by a thin wail. In this lies the most impoctant gynaptom 
of the inner anarchy, I.aching a stable world of values, many indi- 
vijaais inclined to take their own mstiuCtS and pftssions as 
the only guiding .standards of bchaviou.r. Jt is commonly accepted 
that the Reformation was fcllowcd by a wave of wicbudncsSr 
Once the outward expression of conscience, that is tn say, the 
dogmas of the old faith and the spiritnal powet of the priest, was 
weakened, the utitcsfcained homan instincts came freely into the 
open. People Jiving during the period of interlude could not help 
becoming Increasingly attracted by new goals in life which were 
incompatible with their tcligious conscjcncc. Hot only were they 
becoming more and more prepared to admit that theit minds were 
often aertvated by ptintitive egoistic impulses, but also that this 
should be so. Thus, a new way of evaluating human feelings and 
action was dawning. It is tignificant to note that while dealing 
wdth 'lieredcs^ Kli^abcth ooilStantly pcoclaLmcd that ^shc liad 
purtished and would continue to puniah only those whose actions 
threatened the State'. It was round about this time that the 
principle of ^rcaaon of Statc^ was coined and began to be applied. 

‘ Reason of State ’ involved motives and values not Included in the 
traditional religious conscience. However, one canrtot say that 
complete adherence to secular values was a chaiactcriatic of the 
period of interlude. What wsis Htiiarftcleriitic was an ctlucal 
incortELStcjtcy, and an oscillation between thccitrc-mcs of religious 
and secnlar morahty. It was this wavering and search for guidanec 
in life that led to the articulation of the new faith in Puritanism. 
As will be shown, Puritaoiam was both an ettreme reaction to 
the Stare of disarlcntation, and iin attempt to establish a new 
haiaocc between sacie J and secular values. 

To go back to the general description of the pciiod, we havie 
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Ksid so far thAt caltLLcally die sixtesath ceatuty was ^ fieriod of 
uitetregnuTin in die sense tint the people's detachment from the 
tiaditianeL Ideas and beliefs 'X2S- gnowii]^ so fast that theit acur 
ideas and beliefs weas nedthet deat aoi strong enough to fill the 

In its main featnccs the cultuisd ditnate of the sbtteeaith 
ceatury is typical of most periods of aipid sociaL aad cultuieiL 
ebange, 


tEl£ iV^ZLE. OF LCFfi 

Perhaps the most sttiklng tcend of this cultatal ditaate eoasisted 
in an unuELLolly intense coneem with whae a philosopltce Of theo¬ 
logian might call the uluiaatc meaning of life. PsychologiciiUy 
tills can be desciEbed as the aeed of an individual ot a group of 
individuals for a hC able frame of tcfcECacc fo.r their behaviourr 
At the cultural level, this noed was manifested by a spcdiic In- 
dination ip iJic people of the suttecnth cealwty to explore the 
foundations of their belief and assumptions^ to question them, 
and if possible to re-fbrmulftte them. This they did either by 
means of caoDcptual acialygis or by the meaoH of thdr ciiiotijana] 
erperientes, oi by both, 'niete is no lack of evidence for this. 
Wc ti-Bve only to look at the fate ol the liaslc bchcfR and assump¬ 
tions teg5irding the natuce of the universe. The iniiuenjcc of Coper¬ 
nicus upon tills period can easily be uodetestimaled. For, though 
it is generally accepted that ^ the educated Hli^abcthan had plenty 
of textbooks in the vemaculat^ jnscructiiig him in the Copernican 
astronomy', it is, nevertheless,, often said tbac this had rctacLvdy 
small effect on tEie sixtccnth-ccntuiy picture of the world, which, 
according to the HlOSt popular works of coSmOlOgy or literary 
liction, condnued to be rtiodicval in its mailt traits.^ But from a 
psj'Chologital point of view the relatdjonship between rhe Coper- 
nican theory and (he culturally articulated picture of the world 
prevailing in the acitcenth century Is of SCCOIldaiy EmportHflCe. It 
is the tdattonship of this theory with the deeper atrata of the 
mind that matters most. Ffom this point of view thfi existence, of a 
COflSidetablc number of textbooks dealing wjfh this matter Is in 
itself a proof of the reildincaa, conadoua or uncortscioufl., of SUf- 
tecnth-ccntury people to question their fundamental beliefs and 
' E- M. W, ULyabid: Lantfau. 194]. p. fi. 
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BSSnmptionS fibaut tlic. atmctmc of the UJitvcCseu And it Js this 
mccttal -readiness tluit COns-titnCrs a ptinLar^ hlstodcat factOf^ for it 
contributed in the long mn> not only to the general acceptance of a 
Hpedfit theory of the physical uoivetse, but to the reorientation 
of human life as a whoie. Pciv people tjoday would not agree that 
the significance and irnportaitM of atomic physics for twendeth- 
CClltury man caonOt be confined to the actual in-flnence these dls- 
coTcrics had upon the mSmological thccidei of this petiodr It 
would, therefore, be equally wtOitg to estimate the significance of 
the Cdpemican theory for the. sbttecndt-ccntuiy Englishman only, 
or mainly from the dltect knowledge of this theory, or fmm its 
influenoe on cultural npression, 

In no other field WilS the eagerness of the sijitcenth-ccntuiy 
man to get down to fundamauais gtojter than in the field of 
religion and ethics. The above rcmaikH on. the dcvdlopmenc of 
the Reformation indicated dearly that the sbitecnth century, and 
particniarly StS second half, was a laboratory in, the field of 
religious cipecicnce. This phenomenon had a strong influence on 
the society and culture of the period, Any vacillfltion and con- 
fusion in this field was liable to aflect dlticcdy all the tnain sphetes 
of social life. This is illustrated by the amount of disorganizatinn 
in schools produced by scculadnation and by fteqneut changes of 
catechism as die wind blew towards Catholicism or towards the 
Reformation.^ A laborious efiorr was being made towards 
estahlJshing a new relation between church and society, chntch 
and individnal, as wel] jis l^etween church and state. 

The nature of the individual's lelatiotl with his society was 
also subjected to this itticnde of inquiry. The conflict between 
the canon and civil law was a good eaample of this; It was vitalEy 
important to people of this pcricKl to decide which of the two 
lay at the basis of their social bchavioux. It was during this 
period that the limits and shortcomings of corporate morality 
were dcatly revealed. As has often, been pointed out, one reason 
for this was the rise of the middle classes, whose coonomic 
practices coold no longer he carried out within the framework of 
the traditional morality based on the enneepts <>£ brotherhood and 
charity. 

^ Ttici point Jt dilcviucd !□ A. Leucfi: Gfiaamur VriuuJr 

Lonfiofi. iSpj, aad F. IK'aljoi'r 'JTi' Gnawmi/' Sthi^l ft ifioS. Ginihridgie. 
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At the beginning, the Eefotmets thfiensdves oscillated con¬ 
siderably ia theic ethiaJ attitudles; they tiled to balance the norms 
of oommcicial praditH iwith those of ebarityj Ot the indivirftial's 
drive Edwards praaptiity ^ith hii social obUgatiotiS- There was 
thetefore a tendency' on the patt of many individuals and groups 
a£ the period to forge £br cheroseives a new sOciili cuoSOiou^oess. 

A considerable amount of vadJIation WflS apparent in the ftcbl 
of scienti fie kliowledge^lf this term rxmid be appbed here, ^'herc 
was a ^strange world of science', as L. Wii^t very accurately 
puts icj a si-orfd which contained enough room for Bacon and 
Harvey,, as well as for Antonio da Torquemada; a world w'hich 
showed a strong interest in applied sdenoc deaHng With 'the 
profitable art of gardening-^ or with the utilisation of coal, and 
at the saine time, trying vecy hard to discover 'how to turn water 
into winc'd The confusion resulting ftom the Swing between a 
aaturiaiistic and » religions mystic approach to natutc must have 
been considerable, 

The oiltaral ciimat* of the mtentegnum period discloses a 
deep ipirimal crisis in the life of the comtimnity, It was in fact 
a ' split' culture, and this was manifeated pdmaiily in the tendency 
of the people of rhe period to swing to two extremes with regard 
to their geneiai attitudes and sialurs. There is much truth in the 
opinion according to whidi the central motive of this many-sided 
process had found its final cxpiession m the dash between re¬ 
ligious and secular ethics. ‘An increasesd distance' between the 
transcendental and the immlncnr world was ccitaiiily a specific 
trait of the interregnu m period, to use in a slightly different con¬ 
test one of Max Weber's well-known espresssonsr It ought, how¬ 
ever, to be pointed cut that ‘increased distance' meant, at least 
during this period, ‘increased tension', i.e. sttoug inner enn- 
fiictj. Thus, & genuine need for a stronger and purer wlcgious 
fsith grew side by side with an increasing adherence to more 
secubr vultwa. While the Puritaa revolution was in full swing, 
the down Tarlctcm thought fit to amusc hts andioKC by advising 
them to puJl down the church and Co set up the ale-house. It is 
likely that during this period religion h«d an ambivalent meftning; 
a negative one derived from the old tiadicional churdu a 
porittve one, attached to a new kind of faith which at the time was 

^ L, B,; ItiiAffi Ckii Cvhmi m Eis^^ihary Udl^l uf tiunb 
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not fLiliy crystallascil. The cnind of the people tstsb Ewayed be¬ 
tween two opposite poles, 

A 9p]k feding had crept into more thnn on£ aspect of the 
siitccnth-ccotury cultnwl climate. An all-Oi^tioTK atdtude was 
noticeable towards the State, the community, authority, COrt- 
focmlty, and freedom. In a quidt succession^ the Statc^ fot instance 
meant cither an 'nrg^ism', ^ont Jcnjaalcm’, or a matter of 
convenience for individuals; a Saviour or 9 munSBei. The point 
might he raised that these two views were held by dlffctcnt people, 
and that they indicated merely a dash bcta'ccn two social gioups 
or two ideological trends. But on the other hand^ the change in 
attitude was ton quick, and the position taken too radical not Co 
mAke One suspect the presence in rn 9 jiy members of the com- 
munity of a considerable amoooC of aitihlvalcnt ftarling, which 
they fliieviatod by idenrif jing themselves with one of the catiemes^ 
or in aomc cases with hot1i c^tctcuncs in turn- It is tbia mental 
polaiicy which is rcsponsihlc for the black and white picture of the 
cultural world as wcU S3 for the individual's swing between two 
CKtreme attitudes towards the haaic problems of HEc. The degree 
reached by this mental and cultural polarity is shown by the swife 
change in the concept of human oatutc which took place towarda 
the beginning of the sc^fentcenth century. In opposlrion to the 
traditional concept iWMOordiog to which 'nature' meflat charily 
and brotherhood, that is to 9 ay> jcstolot upon sdf-itlticrcjt, in the 
atVCnteeuth century, 'human natarc- had come to connote not 
divine ordinance but humaa appetites.’^ It ought to be enophap 
siaed again diat this was not a simple theoretical contiadictiDn 
which WM solved by the passing of time , but cathei 9 , pdarity of 
attitudes towards human nature, The basic elements which were 
closely integrated in the structure of western medieval cukute had, 
during this period, falLcn apMEr Thus, what was pteviously a 
homogeneous and almost monoUthic structure hccaiuc during 
tlds period a split, or at any rate bipolar, structure. Typical of this 
was the telationship between state snd itjdivldual ns eiiptessed by 
Hobbes. One term is the absolute negative of the other. This 
stage is of paramount importance for the development of modem 
cultute and type of personalityr Fo’', as opposed to the mooo" 
lithic character of medieval culture, modetn cultute contains 
9 double set of values. Consequently, the basic process in the 

’ Ti.'wr.B'}', H. IL O^k-dt. p. [So. 
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indiyjdual’H adjustmcni to his err7ironn]tn.t is net otic of klentifi- 
catioii, but one of dnoicc, delihcrsitiDn, and balancing between 
contradictory ssp^tts of this world. Integration becomes moic and 
more dependent on the indivldiial'g conscious effort, 

What Ludm Febvie considers as the most general characteds- 
dc of the French sixteenth century can^ on the whole^ be applied 
to the English sbctccoth oenturyr FthvtC attacks both, the view 
that the siiflcenth centuiy belongs to the modem rationalist era, 
and the view that it stUl iingeied in the tKiil of the Middle Ages, 
Sixtecnth-centary oaEnin; was a cnlcure of tiansidon between the 
nlfidieval wotid of firm faith and the modern world of critical 
mind, Though oversttessidg the lack of ration-slity in people of 
the ELStcenth century, Fchvrc ts right when be calls the mentality 
of this period essentially rehglousL it was ^ qsd iisut craife* 

be writes.^ By this he had summed up petfeedy fme of the main 
features of mental orientadoo in sivtcenth-centuty Feanee, and 
one which was even more in evidence in Ragland. This can he 
expiamed a; follows. 

The approach of shctcenth-ccntury man to liia environment was 
based on faith. In this tespect he wus srill inhericor of the Middle 
Ages. Conscffucndy, he was inclined to look upon any new 
docldne^ any new phiJosophy, and any new form of knowledge 
witli the eagerness of a bslkvet. Since Cbtistianity was still the 
centie nf his helicfs he persiEted in his effort to organize all other 
beliefs round if. But^ fhr leasuns which ate obvious^ the chief 
being the rapid rate of change in the surtccndi-century world, be 
could not for long be successfiiL in thk enterprise. There resulted 
from this two altitudes of ttimd which could be cocsidered as two 
thftractcristic medianisms of adjustment to the shttccnth-ccntuty 
worJdt and to a great extent, to any period of crisis. The Erst 
attitude can he calJcd, after Fcbvte, though notentiiely following 
his uSc of thU concept, the Lucranic attitude. This ajuaista in the 
individual's ability und iadlinfltion K> accept other fundamental 
beliefs side by side with hia Chiisdan faith, and consequently to 
tty 10 see the world on the assumpdtin of a plurality nf hclicih. 
On the whole, Ludaciiscn implies a cettain. amount of tolerance 
and even cynidam, though not necessarily a raciortai attitude to¬ 
wards teligiou and Cowards the world. Now, it is erne that such an 
attitude can be detected before the sixteenth century on the 
* Dp. eic. p. ^Eg, 
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Contiftct^C and bl fjlglSoKl Ei^tfmus is a Kenans eicamiplc, But k 
was duiing tJiLs pcrkul thut it teoched a peak. This had mneh to dts 
with the rise of the religious llefomsatJoci,! 

The second attitude fbnned in the siitccnth-ccntuiy cukural 
climate is dosciy related to Tvhat hfls pteviotisly been dcstcibed 
as ^disoriented ^th’. Fcbvrc speaks of 3. ‘aui alticudc AS 
characterisdc of chs period. J-Ie seeks to caplain hy this the 
credulity rather chan sceptidsm of the people at this tiiM. This 
cicduJJty was in itself a sign of the weakening of the central faith. 
Hence thde need to search in more chiUi one direcrion for % central 
point in their bekefs. Thia was a period of a gtrajigc combmation 
of attitudes and beUe^^ Christianity on the one aide^ and the 
revivflJ nut only of ancient philosophy, but of the etassLcal Cult 
of the hcrOi on the Other. Three was a general inclination to 
believe in any confused theory and dootfinc. Even the esceptLonsl 
thirst for knowledge which Louis Wright, among others, ton’ 
sidflrs ft Characteristic of the rising middle clftsses in England^ was 
rooted in the satne need for a central point of rcfcncncc. 

rcbvnc^a remarks throw COrtSidiemhle light on. the mental 
stfLlCt.^Jte of sbztccnCh-ccntury man. .He had on the whole i fluid 
and almost ihapelcss tniod. Ideas, beliefs; dncttinca, and theories 
abounded^ but they could no't be otgiiiisedinKi a whole. This was 
mainly because of the lack both of a atrong central faith, and of a 
xigorona and consisHcnt method of thinking. The people of the 
period were coming out of the medieval workl of faith withont 
poaaeasitlg a mtlonal, Ciiticsj mind bj' which to rcgnLatc theJr COU' 
tact aith the world; they w«B leaving a monolithic world, being 
not yet prepared for a pluealist one. This takes ua back to the 
centra! idea of this SCCrifin, the impact which the lack cf a stable 
frame of reference liad upon the indfviduftl's mind. Since the 
charaoteristic peraunality t}pc of the modcrti BiigUsh cottittiunify 
has been formed by a reaccifin to this state of affiiira. It ia important 
to look more closely at its psychologLOal implications. 

^ AciCOEdlci^ 4r> H. Ben 'Lucian^, 'LuciiniEt', oi 'LuuiEiiqiu' 3iie wwdi 
TKTO applied tawirdi rhie eeniuty ‘J: Uf* ^^ fit/tiorj 

jA-i, ou AM ifmtnftfir ^ QuiMe fciara: Cs/i/ii/K li Rshen Jadiyi- 

Jiti/jr, iralKxlucing FcIitjVl beiolr, p. rf*. L, Fchvit fllWTKneriKe fiucfa AIT AKl1wlJI^ 
Jn peraJonlcAl ‘rnc jwig df opfiorCimii/si i/mnfi f /wtiicb ii cboncter.. 

i>de of tliE Bdjuitment to * jwiod 'flSfwWi /yif dtt cfAjefiv/ /nvSt 
p. j5s. 
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THE DISSflClALI&ED WlMD 

The impact of the co.ltural climate ctf iiuetregnum upon the human 
mind ahoiA-ed itself in a low degree of unitjf in the sttycEuie of 
human pcrsonaliCy. The concept of a SDdD-psj-ehologkal cycle is 
relevant hccc. What should, in ord« of determlnadna, bq con¬ 
sidered fitst, the laeJt of unity in human petSOnaiity, or the critical 
State of the cultural dimacc? This ii a difficult ptoblcm which can¬ 
not \x dealt with here. Hdwcvci, it is important to note that a 
classical conuept of causality docs not ht well in this COntcjit, The 
two levels of human life corwlition each other. 

It is often said that medievaJ rtun had an integrated personaiity 
structure because he lived in a rclativiely stable, well Qtganm^;l 
ivorfd If this is so, when did dLsLntcgriitiQn start, what were 
its forJM of manifestation, and what degree had Jt reached by the 
immediately post-medieval period? 

That human Mture is unstable smd inconsistent was n. most 
common belief, and a canSe for complaint among people of the 
sLiteenth ocncuty. One can easily object that this hind of belief 
and COmpIsint ar? common to many other periods. It would, 
however, be wrong to leave the whole matter here, without at 
least trj'ing Co indicate how strongly modvated were these henefb 
in individuals belonging to En^ish siKteenth-ccntiny culture. 

Si uch bebefs were roused by the individual's increasing awat^ness 
of the gap find cojittadiaion between and 'ideal' behaviour 
as rcprescnred by Chcisrian. cthiGS. They were aroused and 
acccncuHtcd by his daily awareness of the clashes an.d struggles in 
the socLsl field of his Umfi; the Ideals pursued by some social 
gtioups were not those pursued by others. The same beliefs COuld 
have com* from the clash between fundamental Creeds and 
doctrines patticulacly after the advent nf the Reformation. How¬ 
ever, lack of united social purpose Is only a general symptom of 
the lack of personality integiStion chaKCtcristJc of this period i it 
dots not indicate the deptJt leaclitd by this ptOccBS. The opinion 
of human nature of a social pEychoJogist of the period, a mOMHst 
who had considerable influence upon the people oFhis time might 
be Irriicativc if not entirely convincing; 'No man/ he says, 
'continues to wish and design the Klmc thing two days together 
... Thus we shift our ehacacter each moment and act AS thousand 
several pirts." And again; ‘Most part of oui; actions do not arise 
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from Btcaidjf thought butftte sudden starEs ajixl SSillifti, the eflccts of 
siccidont and intptilac, and look lifct shneda of sweal stutfa 
patched up, and sewed EDgcthcr/i We ate told that the inaln 
teSEDCi for thiH licH in the fact that human nature is influenced by 
‘the motion of titne and seasons’. Two ideas ate contajued in this 
staEcrncnt; a pattieuku; awatcncss of tinte and change and the 
awatencss that human naiate is conditioned by the empirical 
rathet tliaa by the eternal oidcr of the Unlvetac, In a diffctejit older 
of ideas, the individual's moods are stronger than his reason. 

Some attempts made to construct what might be Cfliled the 
^Elizabethan Psycho'loigy‘ fnQy oonftim the ideas mentioned 
nhore. Jtntlt Andcisofl, for instance, stresses the genctai io' 
clination of the Elizabethan writers to repKsent life as 'a series of 
conflicting purposes and inntpilcablc actions’. Thus, in onntpist 
with modern psychoiogy witich" finds unity in human bebiAviour, 
Elizabethan thinking emphasizes variabiiity and even inconsis¬ 
tency in conduct’* In cancinsiort she goes as fsr as to Say: ‘die 

Elizabethan did not search for unity [fl human behaviour'_ 

probably because he knew that it was not there, 

TJtC rcvolutianaty ideas abont human nature foimuiated during 
this period iilustrafie this in a striking way. It was the period of 
MachiiVciH—sometimes called the father of modern psychology 
—for whotl) human nature, and tJieiefote, the ultimate source of 
human conduct consisted of primitive impuises and passions. For 
an outstanding writer to think in terms like tJtese suggests a 
degree nf disinKgration of human peisonahty verging np«n 
anarchy. For, in such a conception of man, nottvlng can be taken 
for granted fticcpt the individual's striving towards the giatifi- 
cation of his ijupulses and passions. Society, morality, priticipits, 
and all that defines human conscience arc fht SUch an individual 
simply auper-structtLECH. Moreover, the. man described by 
Machiavcili makes iniellect and will the allies of his instincts 
rather than of his consetenee. Lord Acton points to this very 
phcji.otfteil'Dn when he describes the impllcatian of bfachiavolli's 
doctrine for the political practice of hlS tiiTifi: ’It appeared to 
him' (Machiavc]]i)^Lo(d Acton writes—’tfuU the most veta- 
rious obstacle to intellect is conscience, and the vigorous use of 

^ PJnm Chajran: Ue jMjjttrf, Burdnuj*. Quoted bry HuJi L, Adileisun: EJi^- 
lutiim gnj iitiinpearc't Pfi^. UEiiTCHlty uf Jam, Studies, Jjumutisiifi 

JLel. VoJ. Ill, tJu, 4, 15*7. * Op. cLt pp. 174 snd [71 . 
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Stfttecitiifi necessfliy for ttc aucccss of difficuk Echcincs ivOuM 
ntT-cr be made if gcyveininjents allow thcmgclvcs to be hampered 
by the prcccpta of tbe copy-book, 

Since"^tnodEinpsychology' baibcen fflentknned in this content, 
one is tempted to use a more mtsdem vocabulftcy fiftr the dcsciip- 
doti of this Btatc of af&its. The individuals to whom Such a con- 
ffiptioil rcEcis, tended to sec life nnd to adjust tlicmselvics in terms 
of theit ^id', which is a primiitivc atmctuie of the Tnlnd made of 
instinctual diives, Thfiit Conscience, had been, weakened as a 
result both of strong conflicts with the 'id’, and of a series of 
inconRisteocies in the value gystem of their coJEuEe. To speak 
jihout peisonaliiy integtation in snch ciicumatsnces is diffjcolt. If 
not impossible, for the ’id’ is aDStchic in itself. The organizarion 
and stability of human personality results mainly from the re- 
picssion and moulding of the ‘id' by a laticf developed stracturc 
of the mind which can he called the ‘Supcceg^o^^ ' inteirtfllized 
society^ 01 limply COnScjcncB. The man de^djed hy Machiavelii 
was the man of the inteticgnunl period in whom the Stracturc 
forjiicd hy the norms of ttaditional leiigiaus society was in the 
procesB of dissoletionj while no other norms were Intemaiiacd. 
The result was that his behavioiir wfts ptedaminandy dcteimined 
by the forces of the ‘id’, by egodatic plcasttte, by need for pci- 
SOnjJ power, or simply nectl for aggression. Lord ActOn realized 
the psydlQlogkal connection lictweeu Mfichtsvelii’s teachings 
and the increase in the absolute power of the sbiteenCh-ccntnry 
monarda when he wiotc; ’Mathiaveiil's tcacliings gave an 
immense imputsfi to absolutism hy shdng fhe consciences of vety 
religious kings, and made the good and the bad very much ahke. 
Charles V ofieied j,ooo crowns for the rnnrder of ao enemy. 
Ferdinand I, and Ferdinand H, and Louis XIII, each caused Ids 
most powerful Euh|Bicti to be tieatherously disparched. Eli^hcrh 
and Mary Stuart tried to do the same to each other,All this 
disctoscs 'a studied philosophy of crirnn\ rhftt is to say, tlic 
morally anatchic ‘id ‘ associated to itself the mtelEect and the will,* 
Admittedly^ Machlavelli iq^cgcnts tin ftiticme example more 
chawetexistic of some Italian communities of the. Renaissance, 

' Tit iiiitao' ^MjCraillBA Ltd, 1907, p. fy, 

* IikjiL fh 41. 

1 Jie 94 « ll adcil !□ Doticz tint (tv (tmu ‘Fd' Doil 'tupci-cgo", *niHd 
tlM nthljr have « afitminj thto llw aliflhuKd W them ki7 Pmid. 
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On the other hand, it ia not easy to escabiish the influence of his 
conoeptinn upon English sisteeilch'CaitUty thought. Hobbca who 
ob^'iously moved in the satire difcction in his conocption of nKflUj 
does not acknowledge any such influence. But in this casfcj the 
question of ideological 'tairtfluence' la nirare relevant than that of 
a direct ideological influence. Indeed, a Ecries of pltenoiuena of sbi- 
tcenth'Century and the early seventeenth-century England sug¬ 
gest the same anarchic State of human personality. 

To Start with, the pecind as a Tfhole gives the impression of 
a cnltnte based on 'pathos’ as opposed to "ethos". Though there 
is a canSiderabJe amount of disagEDcmcnl aS to tlK use of these 
terms, from the point of view SOcUl psychology, this hflS 4 
Specifle imphcatiOfi. Ill a culnirc based on pathos, the individual's 
dfCVCS, fccltngs and values can no lortgid confotm with the exist¬ 
ing canons of behaviou r of his sncicty. Culturally this J3 a fotin- 
free period, a petiod lying between a dying and a rising style, 
Psychologically, this is a period in which the individual's be¬ 
haviour undergoes a ptocess of' disscMdftlisation. ^ As a rcauh of 
this tire indmdual^E drives and feelings lose theit purpose and 
meaning. Odd a great deal of their shape. The individual cspcci- 
cneci his drives and feelings in 4 fotm-free dimaCe^ hence the 
destruedve and anatchic chutacter of such experience. One o-t tvra 
eitampJcs will i]ln^[j;atc this. 

There arc graunds for believing that the Elijabcthans were 
acutely aware of the destruedve character of love. Comments 
such as the following were not ontyplcalr 'Love is a little better 
than mete madneES," Or, . . the beginning, middle, and end of 
love is nought else but joErow, vexation, agony, torment, jrk- 
SOJUncss." Ijovc was considered as a- ‘tOrtUM’, OT a'plaguc' says 
R. Anderson, ftOm whom the above quotadpns were takciL^ 

Though the temptation is strong, it would be inaccurat;, if not 
completely wrong, to explain this attitude in terms of religious 
asceddstn only. Behind It lies in fact an increased iwirenfiSS 
in the individual that the feehng of love StOuses ansiety verging 
on the fear of scif-destfuction. TMs is certainly closely tclaled 
CO the ‘ dissodallKitiofi’ of beliayloui which has jusc been men- 
dnjiiwlr Asa result of this, thfi individual's dfives and passiona 
escape the control and the mouhliiig influence of social con¬ 
ventions ; the incUvidunl^s * internalized society " no longer functions 

^ Op. cit. and 1^9'- 
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in tliJs sphere of life. In such mentaJ oondi tioci lies the origin of 
r&mstntijC love^ a kind cf cmotitirta] cspcricnce which owing to iti 
jntcnRLty causes c cotldic* between the individual and his iogicty. 
Jn other words, it causes the breakdown, of the integrating 
sLtnctntes of his [Ktsociahty. ITic feeling of death 5 b often Jissod- 
ated with such a passion. 

it is not intended here to pitove that the Sixteenth century 
means the beginning of ramaede lore in English SOdetyd 
fiowcTcr, in the light of what hai just been Said about the process 
of dissocialisation, it wnuid be icssonable CO assume that ttiis waa 
a period in which the fbrtnatioii of such an attitude was CIOC onig 
possible but c^-cn probable. After id], this was the period in w.hich 
mud JftihJ was created, 

A cuiiouR paycho-sodfll phenomenon may throw considerable 
light On diaintegradon of hucti'an petsOCiSdity during that periodr 
There are gtOiulds for suspecting a certain COnfuSiOn and even 
inversion of two bwsit traits of human personality, maBcnlinicy 
and fanininity. Llnmistakahie s^nj of this can be found in two 
pamphlets published towards the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, namely: (a) Hit MuHtr: Or fbt jSlhN htssg a 

MtdiipV fjtfrt iis nsitish DtssAse af SMggfrs in i'ht MsJesJsat- 
Ytmtaiats aj mty Tj'JW; ftnd fb) fJiwf Mii«j (v iht Man. 

^ Sorcf of -1 CScILct pOiDd In -wbict, lYid^ an atiliude eoMiM be du'' 

Hcned. [PtatcHafWiiJy.) A gHHtJeat depends, of-cmirtC, (Ml the dcfiruLion of luidi ut 
■ildtad:. GeriErally ^spiahid^t krt JltVinU^ian. inta the. canncciuui b^cwetii i ro 
nwuie k|(ltii(]E (C and ‘'disTadalizii:(^' cui be 'tiMa [be point of 

tk; w nf iKiol psyiihcJqEV. A^ chb UtriUhk bitt Cuma (n be Incyon in EbtOpc 

it vould be rlslit to usuttic [hflt it ii [nosed in a ptonc^i of dlraOelolcslrLaD, the 
xtldlt d"vhiefa bstiii that the .l()di'afc|i^il| nliS hia pdmicive oelf on [be nnly polr[ of 
icteieixE of his ftAln^ lOwirdc i. emunber cf [he opjsoMiC its. ITlut, the rapid 
JJttKV'tliflfaramanticalrinjEietolaveFtllcb lotit p]*te [Dsrads [be bcEinninjj cf itB 
kit tentEcy, -weni. hand Ib bunl with, a XLvrJt the iOilst InitLtutlanc fern- 

termed witfi [hll ftebig, aucfi os Jiiarrifl|{e ftnd ftrllily, di wrdl ns a^nit the H'bpt 
btcisi ardtj. la [bis Wrt -of Ml anirafaic psychojneit] dtnuie- 'rJiil implies, 
of tflinH;, Jitatebic pcrounnlity sCrochire^ and HOUtchat iodol nnc^cmears. It q 
tHOui-ti 1o memian in iLu eapwt fiamtt suck ei George Sand, Alf«d dt Mumet, 
Baltumio, Lped Biyori, jnd (be groups ro which [Itfy bdofiged. On the «her band, 
v.'tfl-imwijiated SDcicries Tvhkti prodiKS It etiur^ ocdalEzaiiion of the kl(3lvid(a*l's 
bdavicrar disccmtigc ami (Ven destroy romonLic tctjnidta lOlpVr. In Euch nam die 
pMtonal mranJitJ of lore is Joir: Jej smu4ionjL contenn aie eonliccd !(j ijE hielel 
funrtisxn. Typical ejamplt! of shia art the Emiel arA IttcrlicYral societlet It is 
inhcresitmjf tfii (loie that, aocoiding to WitHKT Sooibort, tbe hcgimfiing of ronUMiC 
JciiT wiB as eaeJy os tbe rliifliscntk centocy Jn Iraly. He tcTett tta tli4 secvliiiiarinn 
ei/lnve in conKlllMr SrPiltr terms tn [bo*( iitcJ hert-with rcferienee rn''dlisocIlLKd 
lore', W. S«Mbs[tj.LaW(vn/iiL:;^(iiyis^^ Leapo^, ipijJ 
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The an indictment of ibe mascuhnc tendencies in wjmen’s 

diTCSSCH, and mannecSj SUCh as the wearing of men's hat.-!, going K> 
the baihet, shoct haJr, ^ice paindcig^ e^rtfitv^agancies In dtesfi. The 
second defenda WDman'fi right Kj persofiiil freedom, and attacks 
feminine trends in matl's lje]i8Tk>iir. ^Thc ^'otnanish Man ia 8 
fop dressed in new-fangled garments.^ Obvionsiy, this tendenejf 
towafds the confiiEion And invetstotl of the two basic 'foEts' 
cannot but be ft tesutt of the gteat social ftnd CultUcaL ‘ ctaLcange- 
ments' cf the time. This muat, in its tuim, have caused a COn’ 
sidtiablc amount of dislocation and jcreraal within the StdUCtnic 
of human pfiisOnality.^ 

The most c(smprehcnsive ptcxif of die low degree of personality 
mtegratioQ can be obtained ftom paychological fttialysis ot the 
niiiin chataetcra created by diamadsts of the pecind. UnfoCCu- 
nateiy, the EO-caUed ‘content atialys-ja* which has pro-ved to be a 
useful method of ifivcstigadDn into nftdcmal chatagect'j cannot so 
eadly he applied here. The difliculty is a twofold one: the drimatic 
output of the period under ODnsjderationwaE iinuSualJy high; It eb 
teckoned ifiat the niimbct of plays produced between i Jjy ftod 
1642 eaceeded two thcnisand. Of these only one quarter is tataut, 
Secon<Uy|, though a considerable amount about public tasre 
during the Elizabethan period is knaWrtj Et is Std] hard Co assess 
the degree of popularity cnjoi.'cd by various playa or phlywtightSr 
However, a study of the drama of the period is by no JncanH un¬ 
rewarding, and there is nO better dKitoaust Co start with than 
Shakespeare. 

A great part, perhaps the most chacacberlsdc of Shakc- 
Epearian dKima can he viewed in terms of inner diEintegcatiori of 
the human mind. The routccb of tragedy in human life *re closeEy 
related to^ or arc better revealed by the unsuccessful effort made 
by Outstflndiug Xndividudls to act, or to live as harmoniouE per¬ 
sonalities, that is to say, to live according to a gficieial puipose, 
which is enhghrenjcd by ft clear reason, eatCUted by a strong will, 
ftnd, to complete (he Elizabethan picture of an harmonious mind, 
assented to by a sensitive heart. Ruth AndetSOn describes ihf 

1 QnL]itrn?iD L, WiijjfiL Op- cit pp-^g^. ^55. 

* TJicnj[;Ji Inequality uf the itaHH wai ^hAnCfCtlsik; of TVidct Enfiljand, an in- 
-((leaiin^ JuEfnst inwom^'ti eduratioci a&'vrell ai on inrmasuig numbci uflndfpiind- 
cOt wurVtn Oadjcn \wcct otviotit ntnJe * fllufigt in eit lutui of nocnan. 

In the leopnd half of [he idxceentli aentiLry thtio cxiitod a. kind -uf frrriLriist IHoVe- 
mtlM. 
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conifflDll [lUL of tin; piindpol ShAkeSpeAdUli heroes as clis- 
haimotiy af the mind. This cceditiofl IS ctcatcd either by ^ one' 
sidcdocsB’, J.c. the omripOKace of one impiilae or passion, or by 
"canflicc' belTween the main Guides of the mind. Thus Anthony s 
tragie eondidon is determined by his irndinadon to '^mnke bis >111 
lord of his reasonCarioisintis' tragedy comcs, on the other hand, 
from the fact diat 'his heart ig his fiiQuth’, i.c. his eroodjons ace 
SHOftgft than his icagon. Tihe list of the tragic victims of the 
heart is impresavc: Otheilo is aVcrcome by j^^OUSy, Aomeo by 
Sovcj Lear by vanity j Tinquiii confesses: ' Affegtion is my com¬ 
plaint.' And finally, even Hamict joins in for he .., 'is a noble and 
vigorous chaiaiitcr, but he poBseases a tragic wealtness, (be 
tendency of the heart and the imaginatioo to blind the intcljccc/t 

bJecdlesa to say, ttiis idea gotitains httlc if any novelty, and 
irvdtcd little nf what has not been CMpicased dic^ly O't by im^ 
plication in some dassicsl views on the nature of the tragic hero, 
clLbcr the Aristotelian ooncq>t of ^hamarda' or the Hegelian 
concept of one-sided perfccdon, perfiscdtln without wholeness. 
Uot thft sources of mejital dishatmooy in ShahespeMe's heroes, 
and cheit consequent tragic ooodidon ace deeper thsio any of thcsc 
views, which ftcc based CSn (he tadoiialistic intetpretadon of the 
human mind, indJcaLc, Shakespeare might have talked the lan¬ 
guage of radonahsde psycholog)", accoiding to which any inner 
conilJct takes place at a consdous Icvd, as a conflict l^twcco 
facuEdeg or between ideas^ but his insight into the human mind 
certainly went deeper than thk. And in this lies the great relevance 
of his heroes to the human condition of his time. One can sec in 
some of his principal heroes the prototype of modern man at the 
most criticaL stage in the form a don of his personality, i.e. a man in 
search of a new soul. Hits constitntts, in a way. the hcginmug of a 
drama which has never ended for the individual living in die 
modem era. 

The man described above k the man mlw {^ssmi its/eg^is', he 
cannor integrate either because lie does not Etnowlys mind^ orbit' 
cause he docs not know the mind cf others, i.e. he does n Ot know 
his society, or, if he knows, his knowledge Is too wide and too 
ambiguous. This explains two main traits io the mental structutt 
of this manr firstly, his eaaggeraCed need to change, to hesitate, to 
dclibciate and choose, secondly his strong; inclination to fall 

^ Op. tit. pi ijjl 
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<ither into the cstreme of blindly following ane impiulse or 
pASSion, ar into tbe cjctfemc of Eefledtinn -and dtmbL^ 

In the li^c of dus-^, Hamlet in neither »' laobSe’^ nor a' vigotoaa ’ 
character, thcnigh he has many noble aa tpcII as TigOIOOS paasloits. 
He has, in £ict, too tnany and too divergent passions and idcas^ 
and in this iits the toot of his tragic wnditiaOr Lf he has a cbAcajccet 
this can only paradoxically be defined as the character of 1 man 
Dvho 'Cfinnnt malce up Jus mind^. Though he has a vivid and far- 
icaching intellect and a deep and varied emotionality, just beCAuse 
of this mental fJChfiess, his pcnonality is ridden by insoluble self- 
absorbing cgnSicLi. To say that this psychological situation 
accounts fully for his IntrasEpcctlon, lot hii TFavcring, for his 
depressioo, and finally fon his desperate lack of purpose, is to say 
little more than the obviousL The main, point is to kuofl^ hoiv this 
psychological situation vas created. A purdy psychological pr 
^Mycho-biological explanation Ig notCUOUgh, According to ft well- 
known O'ptntQOj Hamlet’s charactet was detcicnlned by his. early 
etodidsmE owing to early circumstanoss in his liEc he temained 
with ambivftleilt feeling tawacds Ills parents. Here lEcg the root 
of his inner conflicts ftnd hii lack of determination. The main 
fault of Such an ciplanation is that Jt ^ pMtiCuJaf QSe, 
far too speculative. The httic that is known about the cultural 
climate in w^hidt the chfttACtet of Ilatnlet was created ercceds by 
far what is known about his childhood, thetefote Hftcnlct^s 
mental ccfldition can more adequately be dcscdbtd in psydijo- 
cultutal terms.® Thug, the basic trait of hls peisonaLity derives 
from the fact that he lived and formed his personality in a cul¬ 
tural climate of conflicting social and tnoial ideas. Inapenetcating 
study of llatnlet’s character, feccr AlcRandei cxpieasea this 
foudamental truth very clearly. In his aptniem Handet embodies, 
□t tries to cjitbody in hlmstlf, not less than three ideals of man: 
the soldierly ideal belonging to the bygone eta qf his father j the 

^ Tbc point eIlouUI, lioioicvEr, be. sUeued nliit 5ht:1cEi[>taiiedt5ciib{ji madEni min 

it ^ vedy«ar1y Jci Ut dtVCkfOKnt, I.ft bdove liD ibiDiEit tyotn] SEnjttUtKt Ici 

Jtit mind wbLch irmild tnible him to idjuit to e etuoQeflblE vgcM oi 'wtidoh 'vmiljd 
oiienE hi} ^[bention Hid choice In t VAcIcd HKt pJulalisik lllis 

ftT-rn CTHCE bet impoELti' to inttegnuE. 

J Ad miiwdly, the <i{pr«jl<Jo "tbft ftyltftrsl dimstc in \riiKfa iTif etajMWt of Huv- 
Jtt was tcmled.' ir 'smbipinij] ^ Ic to [be eulninJ dimirtE of cbE tvelitb CEfl- 

tujy in Denmifk and iht Mipc time w 4h4 inanJ fllLftWlt fat wllidi ShshespeacE 
rtCa.1td Ivtb a cbaracter. Thougli iicm diE .giEOEiic point of riEW tbs Lkee dimiK 
ii mont for otvJom PWUVWll lht ibftTt can be HfflltJ to fwth dlrrartei. 
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scliolarly iidcid betongiag ta his gcrterationK hjkI die ideal of 
hnncatj' fludjusdct, 'Thifi is in eaplosiV'C nihctnn;. Developing this 
pOinCj Alcuandcc wdtJCsl 'To wha£ may be cftljjsd ihi iiftiitictm 
of anii^fd/J e/fti hfr htr^i patji^ffsJ, ftprcHcntcd so impics- 
sivcly by Handcc^g father Shftk^iearc has LEnited the te/sdsiatips 
sHtdofft i&tsr ages in H-amiet himsclfd From hftK he goes Straight 
to the core of the Bnattff: . the idea of drama'—he writes— 

'comes fdom the impact o£ neff? cidcnm stance a upon, the oW 
forms of foclinga and csrilMtions; there ia a coalflitt betiVCCtl new 
ciigcndca and old pidica, that have somehow to he reconciled,' 
But again, ttts point should be made that Hamlet cannot reconcile 
wittiin Mmaclf these 'old forms of feeling* and ‘new firigenoca'i 
his pcisonahty is at a ctOSStoadsi hence his g;Katlifl4S, and at the 
same time, his tragedy. Alexander reaches csscntiatly the same 
kind of comJosion ’a^heO he uses the idea of 'complete nifSn' as 
a posrible clue to Hamlet's tragedy. The tetm of ‘ complete man' 
can gfossly mislead if applied directly to Hamlet's peisOnality. 
Fnr, obviously, Hamlet is not thc'ccunplctc man'. Id a ^'sy which 
is essential to Shakespeare's rfeamS, be is the very opposite; he 
L? a hiayc cSfnct tJQ-wajds Such an ideal, and a tragic failure a( the 
same dme. The ideds, virtues and the patterns of lift: belonging to 
various ages and gcnciarions, though present in his intellect and 
tefisihilit}^, could not be fused in a united structure. Thui the basic 
tmi* of his personality can be expressed in the words which 
Oocthcj who lived in not disslmilii psycho-cultucal citcumstaitcea 
applied to himsetft 'Das Sr^tiri^ GefsbifSr 

Hamlet symbolizes the tragedy of over-consciousnCss; he 
knows snd ienses COO much, and too much light thrown OH him¬ 
self and on his worid blurs the shape and design of his perception. 
In Ring Ltar, the tngic ekrMJlt, though having substantially the 
same mflaning, SpetugS from more obscure regions of the hufELao 
soul, It is just the opposite of the tragedy of over-ennsciousness. 
If the source of tragedy in this play often considered aS Shake- 
speafri's greatest work, can be summarized in a sentence, this con- 
siits in a clash—a clash with disastrous resuljts—between human 
beings guided by nothing hut blind hbldinal forces. Human 
action is almost co.mpietely devoid of any rational itnd motaS 
character; whence sO much aod ujicooscious ditcemess, on 

One sdde^ und so mudn ingraritude, selfishness^ and hrutflUty,, On 
^ Pttef Akvandc:: 'fJflWSf/', rw/id'duJ.y*. [v. iS^. IiBljcalui. 
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the other. If most Shiihespeiiiian ctiigcilica cotiri^idiot the 'cheap 
'that I'mth and Virtue slmJ] at last Succeed.^ Kii^ 
is no cjLoiption, Tllfi point is> howeverj that his “cheap uiOtal’ is 
the klsiic fratuic of oonscience and the superegOK and if Jiatijf Curt' 
tmdictsd, the protfability is that man, Jlke an aninla], will taJte hia 
primirivc impnlses as the sole guide for his actionSr As Lear him¬ 
self ptoclahna: ' Thou art the thiil^ itself: aniiccomtrMxiatcd Jnanis 
no more but such a poor, baic^ forked animal as thou art.' A^ C. 
Bradley mentions as ‘a V*ry attiking charaeteristic of Lsar — 

one in which it has no parallel except in 'Thnon—the incessant 
reference to lower animals and many's likeness to them'.* 

It would, howcvci', be wtOng merely to repeat yet again that 
Ltac is a tragic hcco bciaiusc lu: new knew himself, or his worlds 
and when he oomcs to know them it is too late, In fact, he- knew 
both lumstlf and the workk but fis knowledge was founded on 
the nairow basis of his lihidinai drivts; his relations with others 
were based on CotaEitaciao impulses and fccUngs, on absolute 
power, absolutJC tove, and naturally, on expectations of absolute 
gratitude. Thu-B, he is guided in his life by ' flattery', by the pieft- 
snrt pTsnelpkt, as the psychoanalysts would have it. He yields to 
flattery^ he acts to get rt> he justificB it. Tlic tragedy of Lear is the 
tcagedy of a mao who, though at an old age, and after ilvltig in a 
ComplcK w-orld Still remains dominated in his ounduct hy the 
T.'ague imageries of the ‘id“.® From the idyllic rnfantiLc mental 
climate of the beginning of the play, he swings lo the no less 
infentile cliinafe of die end in which the whole world crumhlts 
under the feet of his volcanic tage. In this sense he represents yet 
anothcf failure of personality intcgtalion, j.e. the failure of an in¬ 
dividual to ^orm an integrated system of control of his primary 
impuises^ and at the same time, the fiuluEc of culture CO provide the 
ifldividuai with a well csUhiishcd and unequrvocaj purpose Ul 

The. tiiTnirai(xi Vi A. tX Dmdliy: Wiiilullzii Cgi 

Li4. ipST. t?. lajj 
* Bradley. LJeiii, p. uS. 

^ Ta ibfi very Jiuditcf fils mkfottunM Wa thiLd-liki-dccaiD of peribci hiiipineis Ls 

^itl widn hrm wl>«i lie Mya tD Cuiddia: 

'Ccjoic Je:'L±waF ft) pM&firtf 
IWO llaiH vJtl sId^ like lujidii'i' llie 
When thpu ndi rut ItHlflg, I'll IVKrJ Juvv. 

And DSk-of cbcr ^tiegivenEXi: VT'JLijTie^ 

And pmy.a^d icn^ utd cell ttfd eaLcI; xnd hugh 
Ac gilidcid buLttifIka ... 
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lifcL Lear, like H^lInEct, ciprcsscs th* ssnae 'liagic strife foe in- 

tegmoon'. 


Tim BAROquE lUMD 

ITk tnftrt portiiiyed by the main Sh-akcspeiuiiaii becoes is msui 
esoped feom the morally rigid medieval world, arid not yet in¬ 
tegrated with anothcE iifOlJd, Conacqnendy, he is a man with 
libcEftted instincts, with eJtphtsivc vital energy but without unity 
of pntposc. This lack of unity of purpose is eitprcsscd at the 
psydiniogical level both by a basically weak ego^ and an in- 
cohetent Super^gOr The weakness of the ego is easy EO Uildei> 
Stand when one takes into account that Shakespearian man did 
not live In an indivldualiMd TVOtld; t}i.e ethics of self-interest 
were not yet worked out and intemalLzed. The incoherent 
character of the super-ego and its COnsequenC weakness, were 
primarily caused by the tejcccion of the tradidDnal system of 
values, and by the dtwrganizatinn and iunbiguity in the world of 
values which resulted from this. Consequenrly, the man, portrayed 
by Shakespeare’s heroes is one wlioac 'id’ could easily break 
through Ilia ego and superego. Ot, in more COmmonly-acccptcd. 
terms, through thetatiotu] and ethical structure of his personality. 
Here lie the sources of his depth and greatness. For his impulses, 
desires and aspitadons^ in Ofhet wotids. hia ijnaginadoJt, go far 
be^'Ond his sense of reality, nr his logically and marally organized 
world. In this sense one can sAy that he is larger than lifCr But 
here lies also his tragic condirion, his inner anarchy and hia 
gigantic and often vain clforta towards self-integ rati oil and self- 
tea Itzadon. 

The phenomenology of inner anatchy preseuted hy Shakc- 
spcailau drama la rich arul varied. Sometlmca it appears directly 
as a mental structure centred! round an insatiable need Cot de¬ 
struction. as a psychopathic [jcrsofiali ty, ns modecn psychology 
would have it. Shake^acc Is still unsurpassed in his ability to 
evoke the power of destruction and death. At ochec times msm’s 
inner anardiy appears in a disguised form. It appears, for instance, 
as an escape into a bucolic, guaci-l^taaric world. This can be called 
a form of 'telieatismV an SEVoicknoe of amiety aroused by inner 
conflicts. The escape into the ancicnir past, as in the cult of the 
ancient lieno, can also be considered as. a symptom of inner 
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anarchy. Psychologically this can be undetsKio<l as a tegtessivc 
form of bcbavioTir auousocl by the ncd:] to copc with anafcluc 
imf ulses,^ It should Also be added that this has a stiofif cultural 
determinant. The tendency to graft on to the mdividual's mind a 
Greco-Roman super-ego Tiraa strongly stimulated hy the Rcnwi- 
sauce ^d Iitjis ootioeahle in the behaviour of the EngUnh upper 
classes of the time. But the most obvious sj'mptom of innet 
anarchy is displayed as depression, lack of wid, and somettencs as 
A feeling of no thingness invading the human souJ,^ 

At this stage ooe can go a seep further in the psychologicid 
analysis of Shakespeadau drama by making an attempt to estab'- 
iish some geneEil trails charactedsdc of the whole period. The 
cbaiactcE structure, and, on the wliolc^ the mental eUmate out¬ 
lined ahove^ Suggest strongly what some literary elides have 
described aj the ‘baroque' charadci: of Shakcspeanaa drama, and 
to a certain catent of Elizabethan drama as a whole. Ad mitHcdly, 
the term ‘baroque' is viague. Nevertheless, it can be a useful con¬ 
ceptual Cool for the analysis ofa complcKpsydao-hls tori cal almatlon. 
In trying to establish ‘sOrafi gerieial principles' observed in the 
congtructiojn of the BLtzabethan tragic hetoes, one of the critics 
referred ta above writes as follows: ‘In the main dieic arc three 
of them. The common toot is the ccndency to be-—in the words of 
the painter in Ximn f Aihms —"livelier than life”. First of al] 
there is the stdving after liei^Cening the ligure of the beto 
by esccaotdinaty intenstfication of the emotion, chete is secondly, 
a predilection for what in Elljabcthan language is termed the 
fantastical namely, eccentricity, extravagance, or oddity which 
could be summed up as fht bisirie, and there is ihitdJy, owing to 
a partiality for the majestic, an inclination to favour the repre- 
Ecntation of a certain self-cxaldcig attitude.'* This condensed 

^ The eiipjc tcndcnic}' 'am □□tlcciblc Ln FxiniCQ poxtindixly (nwiirdT 'tliE Enid- 

BevHittauEi cauvry. lU HoditGwwuld, for ijiy^rict, ipoke ftfom a rtian ernl^wcd 
'with 'pBgui Tixtuxi', 

‘ Th« ‘ElcwbetlMn natwlj'’, mekrKfwJia, h a rwipioJoiM ■ympioai uf 

pECKSodlW dkLii'tcgnicIcci. TJrti in.'ticiiEEt [rujiilWtEd by tba af thic penud irt a 

kln^1 of ‘ulttfMc' p«rwaljcy cnmiflc bs denied. IL v'^uld, Uietcfinwe, bt 

reasonable 'to nssuine tboiC thii injtereit 'woi JLtrtited by tbo exIuraK of foJCh bl- 
-cljlMXloOB la nuay m^mheiiL of Elizabecbia aorisiy. An ooiJngy 'with the: penod 
roctid. the heginioirig' of (bo rdncteuoth onotuiy In CctriltHty Abd PrflitK CHI ba 
-■libtVKI. noth tbr ’'PJIzabedtHi a^abdy’ and. '’it wrni dtr are syniptccni of a low 

dt^ree of intaeration of humai] pcnonditj. 

B 3blleddo|^, L. L. 'Tbe Baraque ChimcteT of tbc Eltzabethan Tinglr JJeto, 
Prxf^iin^ Bfif^ jfifoif, ipjS, p. ]t0. 
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chsLractcrjiition—EfL which one can caaily udtlkfsraiKl what the 
main fcatuica of the htcniy IfttOquie were—Is iUustfated by a 
bdef anaiysdi of the m-ain heroes of ilfttlowej Macston, Kyd, 
Jonsoii, Chapman, and ShakcS|>earEL Th.us, IbtatJowe’s Tamhm- 
lainc, one of the most influential figures of Eiizahctbifl drama, 
exhibits 'monstrous pride', 'wiifiiJllCSS\ 'tashnsfis'cruelty^ 
and 'lore of display'; Marit&n's Antonio displays mdnneholy 
which ^ficquendy hofdcTS OH Kysterical derangementa’; JortSon's 
Sejanus and CatOina ate, in their ' hypetpathetic craving for 
destroctiontnotlSffita who canoot be measured by human 
standards; Chapman's Dyren shows 'abneirmal scLf-asscrtivefless' 
and 'jnsatiablft ambkion'. SimLLar chamcter structure is teveakd 
in Shakcapeare-'s heKies, Thus, Handet'a jrieUncholy Icsids 
through its intensity to madness; Othello behaves as if he baa 
'epilectic fits^; Lear gives way to ‘Tohanic outbursts of rage*; 
Macbeth ^loses his nctYC and sks haJlugiciations in the air"; 
Titus Andronicua 'overshoots the mark', and Coctolanus is fin 
'abaaiutely seir-MCilrSd individual' oompJetely blind to die fil¬ 
ings of others. 

Speaking of tbift Elizabethan tragte hfito in general, the same 
Ctiric uses terms such as 'incJlnarion to deviate from the ordinary', 
'pathologicfii ecstasy", and' hbwrte element'. Most relevant h the 
inner contradiotiem within the mental structure of this licro. 
Shakespeare in particular builds up ch-aractccs 'with strongly 
marked mherufe of qufilJties of which the one seems atnflOSt to 
preclude the other*. Macbeth is given as an CKample of this: lie i* a 
moral coward, and at the same tune, a hon on the battlefield. 
Eeariog In mind wliat hftS been said carlwr about Rainkt, he 
presents an even Extter ejiampk of a miuurc of contradictory 
^ufihtics. 

The conclusion is that these heroes portray a pccsonalitv 
structure with a low degree of integration. This ts clefiriy demon- 
smted by their heightened emodonallty^ and by tlieir stupendous 
vital energy which overwhelms not only thelt intellect hne also 
the pressure of social convention, and ftven the pattern of Nature. 
These heroK live beside themselves, as if tSiploring new human 
modes of being. If they achieve any kind of nnity It is highly tense 
and pretatious, for It includes in itself more than human reason 
can organise, and mots thsin society cm allow. Hence the fan¬ 
tastic, and bisne, or irtatloilfil element in their chaMcterS. 
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* Irrational ‘ is tlic key Avoid htcc as it points dincedy to the $OUIKS 
and AUtwte of rhc diicf cluracKtlstic of the menMl stiuctun: of the 
Eliaabcthao tligic hero, liig heightened emotionality, For tv hat is 
this hetghccncd etnotionaCicy if i)ot an upsurge of pfijnsry 
jil-hkli.nal fotncE disraptnig any inner and outer eontrak. Tato 
foems of heightened cmotioitality in pAttienke ghow the anarchic 
Jibidinfli condition of the herok niin-di Aggression, and egoeen- 
tricity. As hifi often beai s(Ud^ this hero lives McOtding to die 
mOitto V hits i-he prmkgi. On the Other hand, he often, indulges 

in such fits of sclf-glorificatioo that he may give the impression 
of mental infantilism, of not being fully aware of the limitE of hk 
persDoatity, and of taking for reality his dfeftiria C3f power and Self- 
assertion. 

How can one iitcountfur the genesis of this kind of personality 
Structutc? Naturally, the first answer tltat comes to mind is chftt 
it k the product of the imagination of a partlcuJar writer. This 
is, however, not the whole truth. A psycho-kktucical study Such 
as this is meant to show that all these chatacKis have a strong 
sodo-cnltural detetminant. From what has been said SO far the 
menM,! structure cthibited by the JZIkialxjthan tragic heto fits well 
into the p5}Tho-histarical situation created by the interregnum 
p^od. This type of personality structure is charaetcnstlc of in¬ 
dividuals living in a period of disruptive social aud eulrural 
change, when old values anti patterns of behaviour ate dktarded, 
and new ones arc not completely fomied, when the old SUpCr-cgo 
dkintegcates* and the new one is in the process cf growth. It is in 
thk specific sense that one can desctibe the mental stiucCuie of the 
Elkaberhan tragic heio as 'dhsocialiW mind'. This ctplftins the 
hetok self-centrcdneis, and pacdcukrly the explosive state of his 
libidinal energy which flinga up his personality above the Jcvcl 
of leality where gteaoiMfi and tragic failure merge into each 
other. 

It is reasonable to infer from thb that the Eioabcthfln tragic 
hero exhibits in a heightened fotm a kiod of behaviour which can 
be found in various degrees in many meinbcfs of the siitccjith. 
century community. Thus he can he OOnsidcred a psychological 
representative of his (>cfiod. A dctailcLl study of every-day life in 
Elizabethan England might yield considerable evKleuce in Support 
of this. This is, however, too cojnplei a matCer requiring a 
separate tcoatmcnt. But even a brief look at the behaviour of ibc 
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thcati* audwoccs of diis pcdad shows Jflistly that the atmosphcjjc 
v/fti such ai to induce S)s qukltty 93 possible a state of ticightccied 
emotionality ia tEit SudicncCr Thus was done by Otnate disphy^ 
gaudy cOStUtnes and pompous pmcessiODS^ Ml shorty by an atmchS- 
plrtexe of Juagnificcncc whicii appealed to the spectators in every 
poflfilblc Tvay. This Trti prcdscly what the avtrajje Elizabethaji 
spectator CapKted, for be went to a 'show*, and liked 'to be 
dumbfounded, to feel flesh creep, to shudder . . Sccondlyj it 
shows the Ktploslve State of hhidina] energy' chfttacteristic ■of the 
ELhabethan fttidieticc. Any public spectacle^ ilt any conntiy 
and in any century, appeals to the nepccsscd libidktal drives of 
the individual. But seldom has this been mote obvious andi tttOte 
intense than at an Elcaabcthan ^£how^ There, Eros and Thanatos 
-^0 use a Ftcudian fotmuia fot the Jihido—-wcic absolute 
maateis over the audieoce's mind. And this was not only the resutt 
of the play itself^ or of the contaniinadjOn of the audienoc by the 
behaviout of die characters nn the Stage. It was the kind of be¬ 
haviour cipccted in the Lotulon playhouses where—Sis a COU' 
tsmpOtacy says'—'if h. the fashinn ofthe yOuths Eo go first into the 
yard, and to carry thcSi cy« thlOUgh every gallery, then like lulto 
ravens where tiicy spy the carrion thither they fly, aud press as 
uear to the fairest as they can'; and where, before the play 
started the audience show' such heaving and shoving, Such itch' 
log and sKouJdcring to sit by women. . 

Ihc other aspect of the libido, aggression, was well in evidence, 
for rue wece the 'shows* without fights and abusive behaviour 
towards the actoia.^ A cOnlenipoirLty dramatist seizes upon this 
specific mental condition wheft he describes the London audience 
as being made up of people who' in the aftecooon being the idlest 
□me of the day... do wholly hcstOW themselvfls upon pleasure, 
end that plessuie ihey divide either into gaming, following of 
forlots, drinking or seeing a play^* With a icmatkable insight the 

^ ScbGckkiij. Titrn. p. ic. 

* SfephtU TSr efVld Pfew piv -AcSi, Quot. by 

Jnhn rSnTEr \['jlsui in ^ JAiiier/uun'j pp. and a i;. 

“'rbn Und or TjeliiriuiAt il (KK ttulfcty pecnliar 10 il^tiicnili-centurr ILnfjtiib 
iwliarcE cicapt^ pcr'hijK. in id JnixiuiEy. Siimibr 'bebiviour wai iixliLbited by 
fcdltnyta Sn. Spain, itostl de BoyiSOIV'e—pmttyjiBrLy In ItaJy. Tbii^. oF 

oounc, dcKX not JnvaJLdsIc cur Brj^menC, Earcbr miisn ofEuch bahntJour Any 
Ijtcii ihemrut, Fot vitw rtet H. A. Tin Ipiuiib in the 

'Ttmfo/lit ip^j. 

‘ Ti( jdrfsy/ HtyMWirafirt. QutW, by J, D. VPUkMI, Oo. Qt, p. J. 
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quoted dramatifit suggests thac a ^show’ isprimatiJy meant to dis¬ 
charge a hind of tEfircascd pcimitiTc energy which Otherwise 
would go into debauchery* ciime and even rcvoJtidDn. It 13 again 
the ‘dissocJalizcd mind' that makes itseif consfikoous in the be- 
heviout of the audience as well as in that of the dtaniftfic heto of 
the ticQC, This hecomcs even moreapfsarent if one laalcf at it in its 
historicai pciapcctivc; fof instatice* if this kind of hchaviouj: is 
oompated with that of an audicooe at a ssiedieTal morality play 
oiE at a contempotat? piay. 

It is fitting to condnde with a few geueml remarks about the 
social psychology of the baroque and the social psychotogy of 
tragedy, aa they pave the way to an imporrant ficEd of research in 
historical psychDlogyn 

There is a widespread tendency arrtong art and literary hia- 
torians to regard a styie as primiirJIy n ckjscficatcry concept And 
consequently to dehne it through a series of formal qualities, TllC 
baroque is diaiactciijcd by big design* by irregularity and ampEi- 
tode of forma, rind by A oombinatLon nf contradlctOi'y deUKlItS. 
Sometimes the fottnal qualities are of a more or Ices ps^’chnEogicat 
nature, nr at least enprcascd in psychoSogicfll tttms. Id this case 
one SpcftEcS about the feeling of movement, ahnnt the impression 
of Statelessness and of the fftncasck, and above all* about high 
emotional tension. This view Bccms to be rooted in, and to ItAd to* 
the conviction that a Stj'le is ullimatcEy a cultural technical 
pbenomcnem, i.e. i more or less oohcicnt set of rules con- 
soiouEly or unconsciously observed hy a number of artists be¬ 
longing to Specihic ethnic groups, or to a specific period. Thus, 
Rulxns' paiiidngg, Shakespeare's cbatacters and Vivaldi’s or 
AlhinOni's music were to a high degree the result of a ceit.itu 
aJtisiLC technique, of orttain atdtndcs and modes of pcEccptiDn, 
and of a certain cjonccptton of 1010, ft is all this that defines thdr 
style, be it called baroque or otherwise. How this ij obviotisly 
true, hut as it Js, it does not answer a basic question concerning 
any ctrltnral phenoincnon, the questsoo of its historical character. 
And it is precisely this quegtion that congtitMtcR the main concern 
of historical psychology. 

In tine present stu<ly* an attempt hits been marie to gO beyond 
what may be caUed the formative field of such a phenomcnou. 
Tlius* it has been suggested that the baroque is the eaptession at 
the cultural lc:ve:l of a specific nventaJ. stntctute resulting fcoto th* 
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psycho-hismhtflt situation of the intJcrrcgnum pcaod. Tlic Jm- 
plJcfttiOdl of tills is that ttn:^ exists such a thing as a haioqut mind 
which is the souiceof spcciiic attistic tedmlc^aes^ Specific ^(Litndes 
to life, and A specific MmcepUon of man. In other wardH, the 
bartM^WC taa be spoken of in Cerms of a basic personality Straciutc. 
Thus, irregularity and ampHtude of forms, irmfit COnHadicfions, 
the feeling of statelessness and of the fantastic ate so rnany CEptes- 
sknii of a pctsoiiaLitr stmeCure with a low degree of icitegiation. 
The big design^ the tense feeling of fottn, the itnptessiofi that the 
" apotheosis' O'f artistic achievement Iks outiidc itself, the move¬ 
ment and the heightened emotionality F^cems to suggest both the 
anarchic llhidinal sCaCe and the complementary effort (Otvards 
inner incegiadon charfictecistic of the basic perjonaiscy type of the 
interregnum period. 

It must, however, be stressed again that the intention here is 
to indicate a new approach to the pbenotnenon of style mthcr 
than to provide a paychD-soeial definition of it. For a more 
adequate psythologieal understanding of this phenomenon tvc 
have to take into account, among other thingR, the fiict that the 
baroque in visual art as well as the literary baroque arose towSHids 
the end of the inlertcgnnm period, that is to say, at a time wiicn 
the anxiety cr.E:aCied by the disintegiatjon of die old world, of the 
old super-cgO in particular, began 10 subside, and when the shape 
of the |]cw worJd was well in sight Thu?, the baroque conveys 
more couEdence than the mrannciistn which preceded it, in Spite 
of, or just because of, the inflated formal character of the latter, 
The baroque expresses a state of inner contradiction and anarchy 
in the depth of human existence, and at the same time a daring and 
vigorous fortnaiivc urgej as an artisdc cipression it combines the 
highest degree of fteedoni with a gigantic effect tois.'ards a new 
kind of iacegiadon. This Jeads to the second point to be con¬ 
sidered here, the social p-sychdogy of tragedyr 

Firit of all it is important to note the socialogical fact that 
tragedy, as a litcrafy genre, arose in pedods of transition to 
an indrvidnaJistre sodeCyL The fifth century in Greece,, the 
sixteenth century in Etigland, and the seventeenth century 
in Fiaucc art almost identical fcom tills specific point of 
view. This strongly suggests that the psychological pattern 
of tragedy is root^ in the same pHycho-bisCorkal situation 
of intcriegnum. Thus, to put Jr biiefly, tEAgcdy exptcased the 
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oistcntLsd Bitwatioci of whftt has been oJIcd ^Thnnimic 
It ft^pwsses bocli the Sjixict^ anj the joy of a jnan cSCflpKl 
tj(? freedom from a dgidljr oEgunised Bodetv; it espre^sca 
the relief of 11 mAdL whose iostiocts have csca^jcd from a rigid 
super-ego leased an eitcicrnat, mniely rcligiotiB, authority. In this 
specific Rcnse^ tragedy ncprcBcrLtE man^S Struggle: against the gods, 
or aguinst destiny. But at the same timt, it poitrays the adveu- 
lurcs aLt(l the greatness of a mm in search of a ntvr mefttlirtg of 
life and of a new order in his universe. It seems that the final fail 
of the tragic hero is inscribed in the human condition, for the in- 
drvidtnai aJonc cannot find any final mr nnin g of life, and any 
stable order in his univcrEc. Tragedy capitsscs both the vinuc 
and the sin of individnalism- That b why there is no tragedy in a 
patriai'chal or a totalitarian society. 
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T F)c fiiHt part of this ciiaptcr yras cnnoctriKl with the 
deacrJption of a specific set of ComditiOnfi in the life of 
the Btighsh community cktcrmUiing by 3 , system of rc- 
flctinns and countct-ieacdons the emergence of a new type of pet- 
sortjLity structute. Tbs second, part will dfiftl with the main aspects 
and stages in the development of this pccsooality stmctuic. 

The experience of anarchy resulting from die collapse cf the 
medieval world scetnud to listve been mote intensive in England 
than in other parts of the Western wodd. The teagtin fer this was 
tivofold. Risdy^ the process of dissolution of the mcdiei'al 
religious instittititina went,, in Efigland, deeper than in hkhc 
CO untiltS of the WesL 'rhlE is borne ont by the strong secular 
character of the Rfifoimationj and the length, of the period of dis¬ 
oriented faith resulting from it, Secondly, the ftse of the middle 
classes ns well 4.s the process of urbanJzatJon toolc place Jn. sIr- 
tcenth-ccntury England on A Ifttger scale than in other com- 
munides of the period, Consequcntl/ the nombet of individuals 
who, as a testdt of a new way of life, cat thcmselvca off from 
traditional beliefs^ was COnSid^biy greater in England. 


Or/£^r English II 

Thfi psycbologiti] ongj-n of the modern EnfiBsh chaiactcr lies 
not onlj'—as is often hclicved—in a reaction foom the medieval 
worldj but also in a leacdon to th?r period of marchy created by 
the dissointiori of that woiJd- ?n other tvords, it is a icacdon 
from a type of mnntal structure dominated by the super-ego Or by 
tbe iudividuaL's need to identify hlmseSf viih a world ^ social 
and ideal vaEocs, and at the sanoe timo, a reaction tQ an opposite 
mental stmeture dominated by the ^ id V This situatian allows the 
first insight into whaL one might call the of that mcotsl 

atructoic which defines the modcEO Bnglish ghfaracterL This is a 
flexible mcntftt structure compromiaing between the inner drives 
of the individnaJ and the demands of coltnia] envJtonjJictit.i The 
state of anarchy created by social changes and paidcularly by the 
disorgiinization of the in^vidual’s system of beliefs is a classic 
ease of an a mi gty-rousing sitmtion. Such a situation ncrmaJly 
loads to an inereasc io tbe indtviduaL's seJf-itwatcnessL A detailed 
caplanjitjoifi of thia Idnd of phcncuncoDn has been given elsewhere- 
Wbnt Ought to be emphasiaed here is the fact that this arnicty and 
the InicreARcd self-nwateness rcsultirig froEnitj cmi be coosidcied 
aa pccUmirtary psychological condidons fbc the emergence of a 
self-centred personality stiucture. in the cultutai dinifttc nf shc- 
tcenth-ccficuty England - The diaintegratioo of tEie traditional 
patterns of bebaviouc^ on one hand, and Increased self-awareness, 
On thft Othfir^ aroused in individuals of that petiod the need as 
well as the abiJity to make a new kind of ajfnstmmt CO tbeir 
cnvirtintnfcntL In otfacr words, their task was to build np a new 
frame of reference for their behaviour and a new systenn^ values 
which had an a starting-point the indtvtdoal’s pcrtcption of thenn- 
sclves as individuals.* 

One can easily recognlat from this tlie psj^diologccal piete' 

tjuisites of what has come to be known aa modem individual bde 

^ One would iibe to stiek (□ rbe -reedbuhiT' vied -fit uid to caU tlih dodlbk SDfl 
cctmprecnJscng KtnjctujT find. tD dsicrJEic t!ic nxntfil aCmctiue ^ tli( 

strung e.B;o jicTtenilIcy. fVut tbli cfilup bi^pertuv Jil^eulikE. 
.Ae will be Kcn iditer, cju dF the charsclejJicie^ of ebe bsuc nqgllsli pcncinfilicy 
EEoictuto coiv^ve iu n utsl] dlnauw bccweer] ;vvjE i br suf^ere.^ umlJn clKir 

inhcr-ccriTcrilble chELraderL 

■: SiuiLlfirlilcfi l>tiTVctri ihe j|vif«):b-osoU{ty E>tB|ontilllT aEflWUrt wd tbv oF diu 
('wcnllcth eCrUucy tuibclecaiaOic Einblgiuty and Eub^c!^lLvE^ dioiaCtcE DfwiJuCE,i.e., 
in Lbe ieidEveduare feelEnj^ [lue [beru Js n^cbinji out$[de bim^elF rci bi( pur- 

poai in lifiC. TUe CSprcaied tndsy uiUcndiliEiD In the Contept of In. ueven- 

Eeencli-centuij Fionct. PlstenL exprifsi^ eEimllu' copdiEkin by ^iE concept t^iinrnr, 
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civil izAtion ’whirh was fot the tiiat tiinic, and perhaps in its pUKSt 
form j realized in England. 

Tbit is one of the many occMions on which □□e has to recog- 
tiits that psychologiicsii dcscriptson Ls not adii^^nace foi the undei- 
Htaficiinig of compL^ socio-cultutal phenoji.ttna. For the questiona 
arise of TiFtiy the individuals of the siTtccnth-«nt«ry English 
Munmanity changed their pattern of hehiviowt ifl this partLenlar 
wayi and why tlicy Htsirttid to stress thdr own individualities in 
their adjustment to life. The iocrcaEC in their sclf-Swareness as a 
pnccly psychological pbenomcnon cannot Answer these qncstkmsr 
However^ althongh a definite answer is beyond the purpose and 
possj hilitica of this StudYf a way Cowards dxie can E>fi found if we 
view the problem from a soriological as well as a psychological 
angle. It muse he emphasized again d.tat tlicgt individnala be¬ 
longed snbs-taOtially Co cite rising social giOup of the middle 
classes. They can generally be described as dispiaeied IndiviJoals 
in the sense thot^ owing to llinui' interests and practiccji, they de¬ 
tached thcrriEClves from the tradidonil way of life. They had to 
build up new types of comnuinity for which they had oo pre- 
established noiras of human relations. Consequtntlyj each 
individual had to work out his social adjuscmtenC fof htensetf. 
The important features of the economic practices of tliesc indi¬ 
vidual. were pdvate means of production, private initiative and 
freedom of action in the eennomic field. Ail this strengthened in 
them the need to adjust themselves to life as individuals, and at 
the same time, to build Up an individualized zodety. 

Here the soclo-psychologlcal cycle can be folfowed. This 
of adjustment required, and at the SSirne time determtcicd, a new 
rnnei orgSmizfitiOn of the individuil’a mind nr a new personality 
stniiCtnre, And the ocKt question is how this was Achievert, 

NEW vrrAL EQUILIBRItJK 

Two main aspccEs of the wfty in which the Etlglish, particularly 
the middle dtsses, reacted to the state of inner anarchy resulting 
from the peycho-bistorical situation of the intetregnujtl period 
can be distinguished, (i) a movement the inner sources of 

anarchy, and (b) a movement Auwrtir those soucocs. Naturally, 
these two complex psycho-hLstorical praccsscs Are often irtKf- 
Eiiingled in their development, 
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(ft) llic moTCnoetll; ilgninst the inner souicci nf anarchy is, 
bcoadtj^j demDnstcatEd by tllfl <ljfi.vctop'niEn.t of PnritanisnL Ad- 
mittediy, n^> rsductiDnist view, be it economic^ aociologicfLl, or 
piyChoIogicaJ, can accowcit fur the advrent of thiB phcnomccion^ 
However^ in a study of historical psycbulugy it seems pcitincnt 
to start v?ath, and evin Co cmpbasiac, its mental haekgtOwndr As ft 
mencal pnoccHS^ Pmitftoiam WftS a tcuctlon frocn a state of di^ 
cuiented fftithL As such it can. be undetstood fts the uuKomc of 
growing need in a of individuahi to cEcai with a sfiale of 

inner anftrchy by a movctncrit in an opposite direction, that is, by 
a rigid organisation of the inner life. The same situacjon eau be 
eiipresscd in reJigious lerens. In this senae, Puritanism was a re¬ 
action fo the unoonsciDOft fear of datnnaLion ptoduced by the 
sepatatiDii front the old faith, Ot a reaction to tiic state of ^iritiP 
gion' heightened by the Reformation. This is borne out by the 
dominance of the maiif of feat, and by the stronger sensi of 
originai sin, as ti'e]l as by the desperate n«d fot SftEvation and 
polity of conscience which ih'cre so obvious in tlie behstviouit of 
the first Pudtans. The intensity with which a new formuia of 
salvation was needed was propordotmte to the length of the 
period of disoriented fidth. Round about the bcginnii.ig of the 
Reformation, the Bible was ‘ dispu ted, rhytnedj £ung, and jangled 
in c;very alc^Li^oust and tavern’, while aS the tuen of fhft cetlturv 
the athlctcE of dK new feifh dominated the whole society. 

In terms of depth p.sychoiogy, the basic psychic ptoccss deter¬ 
mining the rise of thfi PnuCan mind, ■was that of fcacLion-fowv&’ 
rion. Thus, a state of low degtee. of integration m hujuan 
l>ersonalicy TiTiE compensated for by rigid orgafuzfltion; the domi¬ 
nance of cmotiotiai factors in the structure of personality was 
countctactcd by a severe rationaUzfltiotl cf lift; from a stfttc of 
confugion in the world of values, and lact of united purpose in 
life, a leap was rpads inco ft new World dominated by the hclief in 
the individuiPs Jiieed calling id life and in tht pesdestination of hil 
soul. Pinally, from a personality Etructurc with a weakling aupet- 
ego the reaction was towartis a personftlity structure with a 
super-ego mote rigid and more intolcrarit than the tncdtevnl 
super-ego. In this Specific sense Puritanism can be deserihed as a 
re action-formation raothratcd hy the inn.CC actamby of the inRt^ 
regoujn period rather than a reaction from the rigidly organised 
m«lieval personality and society. As such its immediate 
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outcome TPas not a moje reJaned mental stiuctuit and a tuofc 
ftcidhle society^ bwt the very OppOSiiei 1 monolithic mental 
stcutture predisposed towfltds A quasi cotalitarian sodal order. 
Tlic model of a thcocifttifi tyranny TPaa very much present in the 
sodal bdiAViout of the first puritans. 

hlowcveiji puricanisen caimOC be regarded as a purely endo- 
psychlealfaii. Is EodEJ-tultUtal delcrmijianta arc only too obvioui. 
It has, ncverthfilesSj to he said that the part played by these 
detemdnAncs has somedmes been exaggerated with the result chat 
the rise of Puritanism’was often too doscly linked Tsdth the Spread 
of the CAlvinist dottriuc in England, or ’with the growth of the 
spedlic eulturc of the EngUsh middle dflsaes. Admittedly, Cal- 
yinism played an important part in the dcvclcpment of Puii- 
taoism, bntthe important fact remains that at the time when it was 
intcoduced into England, the psycho-gene tic conditions for such ft 
dcYclopincnC ’were obviOuS. This explains at least why English. 
rcligiouE eailes to the Continent had a particular fiidinity for such 
a doctrinfir And it was these exiles who imported and spread Cal¬ 
vinism Jn England. 

Any seatth for the cnitural and sadal genesis of Puiitanism 
has to take into account that the sbiceeilth CCllCury English com¬ 
munity* particularly its middle dasscs, worked out their religious 
prohl^ tn a specific psycho-historiciil hcldr Fsistly* their religious 
need ’was heightened by A relatively long period of crUes of 
spiritual authoriiyr Tliia detcinuned in them an acute religious 
HMUsdctlCC as well as an inclination towards a mo.K rigprnuS 
practice of ^th. SotJOndly, they worked out thciE heightened 
religious need within a cultnre with relatively strong auchori- 
tarcaa traits in the political sphere, and reklively strong dis¬ 
ciplinarian habits in the field of cducationr W'hat L. Fcbvic said 
about the God of the French Protestants can, perhaps, be applied 
here: it was a God created after the image ofun absolute motiarch. 
It is Only reasonable to assume fhat tlie disciplinarian attitudes and 
hftbire ’were easily transferred from the palirical and educatiDtiiil 
into the religitjus field. Thirdly, most naembets of the English 
community worked Out their awflhencd religious need in a period 
of incicasing jnceiest in matcrJal values, on the one hand, And of 
rapid growth of national consciousness on the Other. This in it¬ 
self had a conaideiftblc iniSuenta OH the CiystAiliztOg of the new 
failh. For, the new Ghrlstlan* though posicsslng a sttong faith, 
1H4 
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WSS un the whole lnnec tolecsnt tawaids JjUtrtln worldly needs 
than the man. of the aid faitji. Civic disdphnc aflet irHjrallty 
became the conchatonc of hia rciigioua foirh. The virtue lifi pfiused. 
and culdvatcd most was thftt e£ being a good, citizen,, an in¬ 
dustrious and produCEive metnher of his society. 

It follows fiom thjs that a sedca of SpecLEo factors In English 
C^l-Ute contribuKd more than the Contlnenlra] Joctrine of Cal- 
Timsm to the list and dcvcloptnent of PuritaoistUr This is 
obviously tCue, but one has to take into account that these two 
sets of cultuiat dfitecmlnints had in common the Jpicific culture 
of the. rising Western tnJddle cLaiscs. And it was this culture that 
coutdbuted an important element to the crystallization of the 
Puritan mind. Above all, the Putitad Euper-ego was gtcady dfiteT' 
mincti m its contents and funedana by thfi Specific: values of the 
middle classes. 

Ons last point regarding the genesis of Puritanism haa to he 
clarified- Ic would be a rciEstabe to confine tJic psychologicsll 
aspect of Puntajdsrn to a reagdojl against the pedod of Lntcc- 
icgnum. Thia wonid gttess too strongly the authoticatian ciar- 
acter of the Puiican mind and Qllture. In fact Puritanism was also 
a reaction to the medieval faith, and dviliation in general. In 
tjiis sense it included^ within itaclf, all those drifts towards a less 
Eaccidotal and formal rchgi.on found in the English mysdea of the 
pre-Reformation time who ‘'atccascd personal rather than cor¬ 
porate religion, the inner life rather than the ccdcssiaatical 
practice^^ Indeed Puritanism was also an CKpresEion of the 
Dn/etio Mo^tnta^ and as such was the very opposite of medieval 
Christianity.^ As against the formal and corporate authority of the 
Church, the Puritans stressed the authority of inner evidence. 
The Puritan faith and God were in essence intcmaJizcd faith and 
God, however rigarons and authoticflrliin they may have been. 
Thus, leligioil became more and more a nutter of persornl fecU 
Jng; even aalvution and damnadon came to oonnole the indivi¬ 
dual's Jiwatcncas of the presence^ or absente of God. in himself. 
In this sense, Puritanism was also an csprcislon of the growing 
spirit of individHalism, a fact which seems to contradict what has 
been said about the totaiitarifln traits of the PuriCan mindr The 
contradiction was real and reflected the spirit of the age m which 

^ A. R. Mycn: ni lit Ljiie Jiffi. Ren^i^ln. [i, lii. 

* Tlujmia ETcrppHj £?J twiiMri**! Cir/tii wz papulu: in fifteentfi-tTirvlur^ England. 
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Pudtactsm SUOMf PuHtfliiisiil ’w'as botii & rciction Co tEic 
anSlichic worfd of the jQtcttttgnutdj and as such an DuDcOmifi of die 
feac of ftcedom, and ftt chfi satrtc time a rcacdoo ftOfll the authctfi- 
Cirian reJigiOuS SOdeCy of the middle &geS> (Uld thdcftuE an out- 
ccune of i;hc .need foi fEcedom. One can diaccin in PuLitanism die 
bcginfiing of a new personality fitmctuic based on a new balaoce 
between the individual and sodctji-. 

ThU sheds light on the part pkyed hy poritanism in the focma- 
tion of the modetn English character. Puiitiinistil HU) be con- 
sitkied AS an early attempt to integtate and organise in a living 
whole the conditions of fife chatactfixistic of the English com¬ 
munity at the begievning of the modern eefl. The main resulc of 
ihis was a new personality striictutie, fll ic could be seen the first 
Qudinca tjf what was going lo be iKc Engiish nadonal distacter. 
It was, however, a lough and not aJtogethet coheicnt Btfocturc 
which tmderw'cnt sciionfi cbsinges in the coufsc of Umc. The Inner 
balances were not strong enough to eliminate the posaibiUty of 
failing into dm extremes of cmotronldity and rationality, of in- 
dividualsBcn and audioiilWriaiUStil, But gradually the iettns of 
these contradictions were hrought together Into a ftcxihlc and 
rcaisrant structure. Thus, the modem EjJglhhman has gradually 
iCPLisCd himself as a practmai scntirocntalisr^ and t- iftW-abidlng 
individualist. 

A movement aWfty ftom and againat the inner sonice ofaruiTchy 
can be detected also in the rise of the oaturtilistic Spirit in politics 
so chaiacteristicafly expressed hy Hobbes. We Raid earlier that 
Hobbes mirrored in his doerrine the state of anarchy—'inner 
and outer—chaiacteriatic of his time. So oveiwbcltning was hia 
awaren'esi of the anarchic character of hk period that he had no 
doubt in assigning it to human nature In genctal. ThuSj according 
tn him, man was naturally 'Ejrutish', 'insolent^ and given to sclf- 
dcstructivc aggression. And it wai the very intensity with which 
l-tobEieE realiaed this which turned his mind itl the opposite 
direction, so that he became acutely a'u'are of die necessity of 
order and dJscipiJnc in human life. In this Hobbes expressed the 
natural reaedan of his ctmtcmpOraiifiS to ft Stftce of anarchy b}" an, 
inflated ticcj for order fttld authority, Here lica the origin of the 
authoritarian and glgantcsquc character assigned to society and 
State by Hobbes, and perhaps by many of hb conrrcmporarlcs 
who did not artienjate thcir feelings and choughtB within a 
iS^ 
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dicoccticil ftajncwotk. 'rhuS, the piycboSngital laat of tVit 
Leviathan lay in an fflcessive EMcCiOn agSinsC A State of inner 
anafcliy. Is Ic not revealing tliat Hobbes^ ’rvltfi Ills natucaliitJc 
insight, considci^cd /tsr 9s the basic socializing, and indeed civilii- 
ing fntcc in man? And since the need fo'i; society' was tooted in the 
fcair of anaceby iind death, only a strong aoeicLy could satsafy aucb 
a need. 'Hie basic purpose of pohtical Order wfls to ptovide the 
individtial with security and pcace^ i.Cr with remedies fot fear and 
destruction. Like Machiavelli before him, Hobbes consideted 
stability aa the (juintessence of 9 good Elfllc. 

The early pDiidcil naturalism was, like Puritanism, an attempt 
towards the fbEmatlon of 9 pcisonalrCy stnictuic capable of over¬ 
coming a state of anardty. And like Puritanism again it was con¬ 
siderably changed during the courHC of time. The evidence for 
this can be seen in the later developtncnt of politLcsd nfltacalism in 
EngLind. A prominent fcatorc- of thia devdopment seems to be 
that sodety, state, and ordcf in gcncfill hnvo become less and less 
tonifying necessities, less and Jess opposed to the basic jnatnte of 
the individujiSj they have been gradually tamed and mtcmahaDd. 
However, the early reaclion-formsHioo left its impact OH the 
formation of modniri English character, As will he shown later, a 
Sttong feeling for order, as well as a sctong belief in the VSdnft of 
social condltdoning, arc important features in the persooahty of 
the Englishman, 'fhat the kudividuara mind is a compound of 
habits imposed opon hitn particularly by his social enviMnmetLt^ 
has been a basic tcnci in English philosophy throughout the 
modern era. 

(b) It is obvious by nO'W thK the response to tbe state of inner 
anarchy was not only a negative one, or oneofrcacLlon-formation. 
Had this been the case, the 'pLuitanic' and the 'autharitarLan' 
clcmcnti In the English eliariictet would have been more domi¬ 
nant than fltey are. The attitude taken by mejjnbcrs of the English 
community towflrds tbc freed energy of thcii libido w9S nOf Only' 
one of C 5 tcc 5 sive repression, but alM one of colcraticc and even 
acceptance. It was thia latter atdtudc which has been rcfccicd to 
earlier as a movement towards the irmex souiiDes of anarchy^ 9nd 
which will he dealt with IjeloWr 

Around the very' heginning of the modern cia„ there was in the 
behaviour of many members of the English community a certain 
readiness to yield to thdr instinctual drives,. o( to their 'jd\ They 
i?7 
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spoke witli conEidcinblc tDlcEancCj if not ftppfOVftl, about the 
hamflTi EKed foc wsqtJtisidoD and aegicssion^ adf-interwt, ajid in¬ 
herent huKTian inconasstJcncyL It seems chat they wcce inclined not 
oniy to flCDCfJl ocitain 'human appetitesbut also to (Ittftch posi¬ 
tive values to cbem. One can even aiy that there Tvas in the atmos- 
pheie of this period a noticeable Jendency to buikl up a pattern of 
ilfc—a personaJitj" stiLictuie and a cultute'-on aggtesEton and 
desttuedonj on the anarchic fbtccs of the ^id^ The fredng of the 
individuai fiom hia soda] des, the icvok against authority^, 
relij^ious and seodar, cultnimtii^ in the scveuteenth-centuty 
political revolution, are aU syinpto.mii of this tendency. And it 
should not be forgotten that one of die ideais of the period vtaS 
the atKisdr hero* stu isolated ifldividual athiisi foi who 

looked upon the world merely as a place fcur his petsoiial adven- 
tiues. What some SHdologists have described as 'the ncgadvfi 
character of modem freedom^ was in fbii swing. 

But any invasion of die mind by insdnctnal foreca leads to lack 
of haJstnoe and finally to self-destrucdon. Cooacqtiendy this 
attimdc of spontMieous sajttcddtei had gtfttlually given way to 
more subtle and ciahoratc forms of acccpCancc of the bade 
libiilitHl tlri.vcs of the mind. If one could Itsmslate into conscious 
mdonal terms a hasicdly unconscions mental process, one would 
say that people's attitude towards the libidinal dnves of their 
minds became less and less dicliotoiicioua and ambivalent^ and 
more and mure bdsiDced and construedvt The main problem was 
not airaply that of accept in gj or rCfuessing those drives, hut rather 
that of transforiTung tlicm rtitn cnnstTuctlve fotecs. It is this 
Cltative teaction to the rnsrinctual energy that tcvcals certain 
traita that drstinguish shaepiy the peisotiftlity structure of the 
modern Englishman fiom that of cnediitva! roan, and to a great 
CKtent, from the ptrsoufllity-stracturc charactedsdc of other 
modem communities. 

Hie two main ways in which the meimbcrg of the modem Eng¬ 
lish community transformed theic instinctual energies atet n^tft 
ditpfectr/^i- and mUmvith^issts. The specific mcafilfiv stlrlbutcd 
here to rhese closely intcr-relatcd terms will gradually become 
apparent. For the moniicnt it IS inipOrtUnt that they should be 
seen AS socia-psyrhologicat processes raihct than simple en- 
dopsychic lucctiAuisms. 

In the first place, the EngllshriUln of the early modern era 
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accepted his insdactuei drives, nod leadp id acI upoit thetn^ 
bLEt not Jicforc lie dhreated tbecn of [Jidr primacy ctnotiociai 
significance. Hie cither denied to himself the plcasare derived 
fijoni the sadsfiaction of his drives, or mirdfalsedil by dissctdadnjj 
it from its ociginai aoufcc and projcccidg it ntitaidc hirtwelf- The 
tiegadvc feelings connected with these drives such as displeaSsrc, 
pain, fear^ anger, or insecurity ^ece sobmilcecl ro the same kind of 
mecbaiiism. There was, on the wholo, a constant tendency in the 
individual to de-emotionslize his behasdourL As a result of tEiis :a 
need waji eupcrisnocd in. its conattve and cognitivt aspects, as an 
impulse towards acdon, or aa a lational goal, radier than in its 
emotionaj aspect as plcftsnte or pain. The needs for food, aggres¬ 
sion and scK wctc all aubnaitted to diia process, 

Simple repression or suppression of the instinctual drives 
would he an inadequate intErpretauon. It is ttuc that the indivi- 
dnal deprives these drives of some of thfiir odglnal qualides, but 
he docs SO in order to alleviate his fearg of their anarchic character. 
Indeed, the process is io many ways opposite to reprcsEioji and 
supprcssloo. For, tht individual finally accepts these drives, 
and id doing so he builtlR up a ntw type of mental baJancc. In thig 
lies one of the main differences between reilgiaua asceticism, as a 
trait in the pccsonJility stnictuit of tht medieval man, and seculat 
agctticUlO which bcc<>ities an Inoportant trait in the personality 
structure of the 'linglishirian. The instinchiat drives are for thfi 
former" bad consequentiy^ repressed anti ptojeccad out oil to the 
objective forces cf evil. For the latter^ they arc emotionally neu¬ 
tral, i.e, naturalL There is no ' evil" in food or in sc^ 4S Such, but 
thete is evil in enjcyiflg and intJolglng in them- The individuai'g 
attitude towardg money (moncy-maldng, profits, usury) is par¬ 
ticularly relevant, money being a soclitl Symbol of moite than one 
instinctual drive. As early as the late sixteenth century ^a new 
apirit^ wag creeping in: ^What man Is so mad to ddivei his 
money out of his Own pOsSteSion for nftughw* jjJ a repregentadye 
opinion of the period. There is nothing medieval about this 
attitude. TTne drive towards inoney-trraldng and profits ii neither 
repressed nor sfigmsittsed. However, the dir«t emotionai ct- 
perienceg detived from jt are not accepted, Lc, satisfaction^ 
pleasure, elation, prestige, o£ cvetl secutity ill a direct form, Ali 
this one brushed aside, replaced by inner erpericncca derived 
from effort, thrift, diligence and frugaiity. The drive might hc 
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completely de-tmcrtjuiisiliiied tlius, becoming a tast oj * CAllitig^j 
i.e. !l icritJcrai to the community and to God. Ey this 

an cmotionaEy-tonicd sclf-cCottcd attitude ia displaced by an 
objcd^rtutted altitndc, Otlvtci cecealnly made * strong append 
to this type of man when he preached: ^Whcnicc do the 
metthanc's profits contC^ ciCept ftOm his Own diligence and 
industry?' 

Before paasing on to the radonalization of behaviour it is 
appropriate to mention some traits in the En^ish oharactei; whose 
origin can lie conncttcd with aHcct-displaccm-cnt, One shonid 
stact, of couise, with the famous English sclf-contro]. It is not easy 
to use self-concml its n clldercntia] concept among the cotn- 
tunnitlcs of Western Eoxopc, Dlflccctitjaiion is in this case a 
mattci of dejrct. It is the value the membets of the modern 
English commoniiy put on sclf-KmcEol in thein adjustment to life 
which EcnportiuKt. 'Hie same idea is telcvant to the Englishman's 
predilection £dt understatementj the reserved, distant^ and shy 
attitude characteristic of most cncmbets of this community- 
Finallyi one shauld mention tbic Englishnian''s rciuctinoa to show 
feelings which is often iuteepteted hs lackoffeelingL Eut all this can 
be summed up by saying diat jt is in this primaty psi.'cliic condition 
described iCs oi^ct-displaceniicnt m adect-dissocintioo, that one 
should look for the origin of % new Jdnd of sense of reality 
rharactenstic of mcmhccs of modern EngEsh cominutiLty, This 
can briefly be desetibed as a disposition in the ludividua! to dc- 
cmotioualizc hla tnntact with hU environ me tit. Thus, adjustment 
at reakity level means adjustment to a perceived environment 
in which ctnottonalJ ty has been tnimmiied by a system of controls 
and emphasis. 

This can be iHustMted in mote than one way. Rjcgardlng scidal 
adjuacment for instance, it has often been said that the English¬ 
man haf a pronouDccd inclinatian and ability ro cstabiish te- 
tfltions with others on pHUrtical rational levels, i.e. withont 
cinonnnal invotvement, The diffcienttat ml ue of this ttait may be 
seen partccularfy through its negative aapcjct. For VCCCOC social 
znthtapological studies have thrown cOnSidcrabie light on the 
Englishman's dilBculty in establishing, and disinckination for, 
emotional relations with others, Goter's recent survey makes this 
point dear.^ According to this, over JO per cent nf the population 
* J. CrDCEc: Emliii Ourwflir, LouJcn. 1 SjiJ. 
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confcSi^ed to beio^ thciE life, Most of tbun luive si 

icficrvcd attitiicic tnw^tcia theet neighbours. 'The typical rcladon- 
Ship of the Engbsli to thocr ndghbours am ptobabJy be best 
described as distant COltdiality/ If they happen to nriOTC, most of 
them take mote tbsm foot years to make Stands tound their new 
hocnCr It is obvious that they cannot easily be emotionally 
mobikLacd- They do not believt in and do not experience ^ love at 
hist sight’I the average distance of dine ptssiog between first 
acqufliotincc between two people of opposite sex and their aul>' 
sequent marriage is three years. The first quality which a man 
looks for in his future, wife is 'a good housckccpcc’; the first 
quality which a woman looks for in her future husband is - under¬ 
standing'Love’ oOmes in the fburtli, am] aeventh place re¬ 
spectively. 

Two traits are paiticulariy relevant in this context, shyness 
and the sense of humour both ftcqqentEy found among the mcm- 
herS of the Eflglcsh CDcmmuiity. Shyncaa is obviongly the in¬ 
clination of the irulividuai to control and hide his feelings towards 
Dtheas coupled with the unconscitjus fear that these fcflliiigs might 
be discovered^ Sense of humour, a wide topic, must be treated 
briefly here. However, the difference between the inner mecha¬ 
nism of humour on One side, and that of irony, cynEdim and 
ispf/t tin the other, should be noted. The latter can be viewed as 
symptoms of intolerance and repressing tcndtndes towards the 
instinctive impulses in Odeself and in others. On the ather hand, 
the nicchitniam of huntour h meant to retluce the etnotionai 
tension amused by such impulses; the impulses as auch are 
tolerated and accepted, ‘Reduce the embanassmentj i.e. the 
emotional tenason, and let. it go' is the formula of the Koglish 
sense of hunHJur. In this sense humour can be rightly described 
as ft classic form of afiect-dispUcementr 

The individual's contact with his physical environment is no 
less indicative of the particular sense of reality characferistic of 
tbc basic English personality. Here naturaiSy the mechanism of 
affect-displacement is even more active than in the field of social 
adjustment. As a rssult of rhis the individmil’s petception nf 
the world becomes excessively de-emotionaliacd, A series of im¬ 
portant psycho-cwlrural developments are motivated hy this 

^ Dnrwin ei1e3: 'lliulklng irhat ethsefi think, uf ul cSeLlO. ITuE iiUillinv One Uft 
aho E^y, 'Tlueklniit wkiii tn -nilnl: ^ nrlirn E9Hiit49 ear blmhei'. 
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kind of pMoepticm, To start with, Natuit becotn^ In this case an 
obj-Kt by itMlt injdc|wnd£ni of, atjd tndiffcccnc to humm wishes, 
aspiradoEls iuld ideatSr Tilt indhnduaJ’s atcihidjft to it tends CO bt 
emotionally ncutta]; it is based oo fisgtnentaiy dc-cmotinnabicd 
petccptloiiE, Lc. on/flfjtf and and tbcic foimal relations to 
eatii ottier. This basic ^itdtudc colunts deeply the EngUshman's 
sense of reality for which ft thicig is mocc rcil to the extent that it 
is mure independent ftom inoct factors such fts feelings and 
thoaghts. PactualncsSj hence falgmentami'CJS, is perhaps the 
highest critedon of reality^ 'Hacd facts,’ a faTondte eapicssion 
with the EtigUshman, conveys a strong feeling of lealltyr Needless 
to say, ^hacd facts' arc compsJting fot thowgbt and by implicadon 
opposed to its constrncdvc ftmetionsL A highly successfol yOung 
English writcc of today convcys this attitude clewiy when he 
says: 'Perhaps there is too much thinking . . . not enough 
reality; too much ebaoa.’ The contribution made by the English 
to the cmpidcaS scientific notioo of reality is unique. This is a 
reality bused on ’facts’ floating in a vacuum in which thiuking 
has only a hypothetical funcdon. It is an esseotiaJ analytical vision 
of Etality. 

But the highly aedve mecbinism of affect-dispIftHauent in the 
heid of percepdon ■mpHca also that the individuaf s perception 
of the world is prcdomiuantly COflcroHed by conacive elements, 
i.B. by bis basic needs which impinge on his senses. This inhibidon 
of aifeet causes a more direct cofitact^ ftjid consequently a haidet 
clash between the individnal and the cxtcinal world. This is also 
relleoted in the Enghshtnan’s sense of reality. As his pctceptioo. 
is basically Otgfttliifid by his impulse to action^ rcaticy oonnotes 
foi him ’ tesLstance’ and at the same time 'appeal' for action, that 
is to say, a 'cbflllenge'. Above all, Nature h —and this shows 
ftgalu a dc-CTnodonaJiaed pcrceptiral field—soulless, non-homan; 
it hecomes human only to the uxtent that It Is used and ttans- 
futmed by man’s action, 

In these primary attitudes, incllniition, and feelings lie the 
origins of a scries of wclUlinowo traits in the Englis-h characler 
aueb as empiricism, reliance on facts, practical sense, and- 
ftcstheticdsttij feat of imagioftrion, prefetenoe for action or for 
doing things as against reflection, theorizing, or speculation. 
There is no need to enlarge on tins since these aspects of die 
English chajacter havefor along time been the subject of si series 
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of Rtudica in cidtural anthropology. On die other hand, nur pre¬ 
sent interest is putely psycho-hustniical. 

A point of sciciciogicdi interest should be qla^i^l^ld this 
arage. It might easily be ohjected that the quEilidei jast moidnocd, 
particularly tho34 describejd as piacdcal sense^ realism, ftnd and- 
aesthetidsm, arc more chfliacte-ristii: of the commercial classes 
than of oehet Jnembers of moderit English society. This can in a 
sense be true. Otl eh« Other hand, it is not dKTlcult k> produce 
fiom eridcn-ce that these tPUB are more widcEptcad. Morcovcf 
the contention of this study Je that they arc in one form ot another 
visible in the behaviour of most tileinbeis of the modem English 
community^ and indeed, in al! spheres of life, A certain practicaJ 
sense, a certain cttipiricisin and realism, and even a ceifciiji mis- 
tcnst of imagination can be seen even in modem EngHsh fiction. 
I'liis is ampiy leveiled by many surveys of pcoplc^S tag te (Hltl prfr- 
fererices in this field. There is al'P.'^yj * majority who prefer 
biographlcai boofcs, i.e. 'slices of life’, or stories ‘Lrne K> life’. 
ILankc’s rule of empirical higtory, ' tr rr^iitUcI} ^/mejsu’ seems 
to govern^ if not creation at least enjoyment and intetpret-fition in 
this field. One exception is lytic poetry, and this is an important 
one considering that England ig the most gifted modem nation in 
this field. 

nationalization was the Other Mfay of coping with the anarchic 
libidinal forces. As a result of this the individual’s diffused 
instinctual energy was gt-aduftliy canalized in a definite direction 
by a process of assodaiion with a series of consciously controlled 
goals^ individual and collective, and with certain established SOdal 
practices. Here again^ like affect-dispiaoement, mtEonaiLzation is 
a general mental ptocesa. It is the degree CO which it has deter¬ 
mined the Englislt character that is importano The process of 
rationalization to which the members of the English com- 
muoity were submitted, or submitted themselves^ during the 
second half of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth 
ccntDrics was uniipic in itg, intcngi.ty and resuJ ts.^ 

The first aspect of this is what could hroadly he called soctnl 
conditioning of cheindivklual. There is little need to insist on this 

^ Tbe W1S eidimitted to diac<]JltiAtUn trslninj; tluiing tbs tEigti qF 

Lixils 3CIV. found cdoouion. oF the Qjiiit, i.E. niuuiEr;, \;ta the oF ilnis 

JciQ. But Lt W44 in ttlE Fitfi iMtanOC OOnffiKd to and. txilj Isirr on Ei. 

L-Oicd ta utliEZ dusa. 
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point. Thf ctprcRSEoni 'rtligiotLS drill’j Ot 'sucial drill', 50 
charactciiatic of the Late aiirCeanith CMittli5f and dw beginning of tJue 
Bcvcatecndl caHuiy ftiC ^gnificant cnoxigli in this rcspccL 
Thece was, during this pedod a systematic cfltnpaign cOilduCMd by 
the state or by the chuich, ot by b&thj, with a 7i.ew to bujidlng up 
common loyahicR and rcguiac patterns of behaviour in the mem¬ 
bers of the naciom Thus Jc became th* policy of the State to en¬ 
force regular atieadance at church, ^ . upon pain of puniahcivent 
by theceosute of die church and aLso upon pain that every person 
so offending liwli forfeit fot tn'ety such offence twelve pence' 
fftom the Elttahctlian Act of UnSforiuEty of r^ jp), 0ut the apirit 
lying behind this goes far beyond the sttuggfe for religious coa- 
fomiism. This Spirit was adequately espressed by Ai^ldihop 
Laud in Ids use of the Aristotelian concept of' habituation i.c. 
the building up of enduring patterns of behaviour in the indivi¬ 
dual as a tesult of social confotndsra. For J^aud was conicious of 
’ the educative uifluence of regularity and arrangement 
Now, there is little doubt th.at this 'tltilJ', wligiou-s or seculat^ 
was gieatly activated by the individual's and the group's needs to 
cope with strong anarduc tendencies. Only in this way would it 
be possible Co enplain, firsdy, the development of such practices, 
scioondly, their intensity and thOrOuglutess, and thirdly, the fact 
that tliCv were: accepted by the individual. In other wordH, the 
campaign for drill and conformism was a necessary reaction to a 
religious development rooted in a state of anarchy which was so 
well espressed by the formLiia 'free internal choice'. However, a 
psychogenfiticespbmaticin Is not enougli. Thesis ample evidence 
of disciplinarian inclinationB in members of the KrtglLh com¬ 
munity IcjUg befotc the beginning of the scventecrith Century. 
Swell incliniations were institutionalitcd in various forms, par¬ 
ticularly in the system of educatton. ■ The want of affection in the 
English for thclt ehildren is a marked feature,' wtote an Italian 
traveller round about the beginning of the siirtccnth century,^ Ic 
would be easy to prove that the methods of Doriectionj pa.cticu- 
Jarlythc use of the 'rod' was harslici in English schools than else- 
whcK. Even in Qiford ‘tEte students led a life almost monastic* 
and ‘their habit was almost the same as chat of the Jesuits 
Bearing this in mind, an aplanatlnn oifers itself for the origins of 

1 Qunc, rnxii H. Nicohrui; Stiiavfiiif, p, 

Full HcntWit Tnor/rJtr D. Wilun. Dp, dr, p. 95. 
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die disdplinarifln attitodca characKriscic <>£ iridividuiitR belonging 
to tht mKtiegnJUai period. The state of anarchy intensified in 
these individuals the ne£<l for riyid □t^niaatioii of rlwir lfv«r 
This determined in them the inclination to sdcct and emphasize 
those institutions and established pattems of behaviour wbuch 
CDold satiafy this need. It la sigocficant here tlial towaeds the end of 
the seventeenth century the French and the Italians changed their 
disciphnatian attLtnde& towards theis childicn^ after this period 
it was CDOsidered degrading for a bOy to submit to corporal 
punislunent, S.i itcc th^ waa no such change in England it can be 
assumed that the English bad special need to continue udth such 
desdpLinamn piactices. 

The inner aspect of rationaiisation b mote revealing foe it 
touches ditectly upon the individual's need to cope with the 
anarchy of his instinctual drives. Thii consisted in the unuauaE 
effort made by the individual mettibets of iJ5e communtty to sec 
clear goals in their lives, and to suhinit thelc behaviour to a 
rigorous discipline for the attainment of these goals-" Conscious 
united purpose, plaooed action*, ^sustained wiii effort", arc nn- 
douhtedly fccy concepts fot the undcrstMlding of the behavioutal 
patterns of the p>edci.^ And, of course, the prooess was droular: 
die innec striving of the individual was projected On to sodal 
values wliich were gtaduaU/ incorporated in a new ethics. This in 
turn moulded the in<lividoal"s personality. 

No one interested in the sodal and cultural hiscory of the 
period can fail to notioe the geaeml urge to catahEish rules of 
living and to organize life in its smaliosc detail. This is decnon- 
strated in the first place by the prominence given to the sodal 
education of tEie individual. The part played in this respect by the 
so-called ‘ BddIie of Improvement' can haidly be ovecennphasized. 

^ 'TVtt frs.yclMgcnnii af this pattern, of bthaviout flOC ryvei-stresKd. 

On iu (□- beat bt lulrld (bit. eef caiii anf eentmnk' bold i^DiVlIdmbJT' 

Dncitrlbatsd. to the fannabon. of Eueb beliEVUAir. Jl b Wfl] ktnwn. dial cmmcincial 
3itd iisduatnal JotKlIcn UOtimUy induce in the individual b mnre ntlollBL Vlthijdc In 
life. Jii tre hire oeen, *uch piaidort dnvdjupcd. JUJMiflr ia (iiEotnttHCEnfucy Edh;- 
J*iiil. MnifluveJj WMtW htHOflarM pfltiE period ttpeih aboot Jiatian-iride JWOgtimenes 
of libcur nrganiEitian. He Elrzabcthari 'StatvEtcf AjuSien’, ftn uiitHnca, limed 
It (ht fliubilialrig of ‘iht mtlre Itibciur mauicaj. of the natiOtV', Sful W a 'jvodunime 
□F full cmploTment" vphich Erevotvtd dlttction of luboui in the ippcvpria.te 
allbl^l'. The Mine Stature e^abluhed a ayitem of ydodt^ AlUOdg tiiVK 
(BindofF. Op. dt. p. tcol. It ii obrlOuS, i|ieter{w^ that the iudirittual waipictcnlcJ 
by bit todett -Wtdl whicb itimuEucd tua ilxlijy fet mUxnl nipnizuLon nF 
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Thfiit wflj more than ofic fcuid of book, aad conseqiMmtl^, more 
than Dnc way of framuig the individual's bclmviour wicKtn rulflS 
and fbrdiulae. Tbfc fftmoos ' CouiCfiSy Books' of the period were 
earnestly studied and applied by the members of the upper 
classes and middle classes alike. Such books Vi'cre Heasmus'^ 
Gvitaii Miftlnt Fntnilin^ (Trans, in ij^a); Castiglione^E Tj&s 
Cm'iytr {Trans. ijGi); Giovanni dcUi Casses U {Trans. 

Ijyo); StephsiDO GuSeMh^S Ch/ii CamfSTSslina {Trans. to 

foention only a of them. Close to this came a series of books 
of bdiavicjur written by Englishmen such as Sit Tltomas Blyot's 
Thi CjiWrwr {t j J l); King James’ Basilikffn T^rmi; iiichard Brath- 
waite's Thf Bx^isb GfniUma and pethups the most in- 

fluential of sJI, Tkt Caaiipitit Genthmss by Henry Bcacjiain vvlucll 
emphasized ‘the cultivation of the qualities that make the gentle¬ 
man an accomplished vtisatilc personality, as well as a capable 
seevant of ebe state’d 

All this gives only a feeble Idea of the depth reached by the 
process of life otganizatiou during that period. The individual 
was in fact g;uided, advised and enlightened on all occasions of his 
iifej he was SySCcmadcHlly told the ‘right ways^ of achieving Ids 
goals. The range of book j of impiovemcnt eKlcndcd to ‘ manuals 
of cOJlVctSfltion’, ''dictionaries of conoplimcntg‘ letter-writing*, 
‘practical manual of theCotlc’. ‘ptactital advice for Success in 
conning, wooing and .marriage, foe personal cleanliness and bed- 
mannets'.® An important feature of the period was the collecticin 
of proverbs, aphorisms, and similes taken from ancient sages and 
phllosciphccs as well as from cvcEy-day life with a view to pre- 
senckig the individual with eertairi ready-made formulae for life. 
Under the same category should be included a series of ‘hand¬ 
books” containing professional advice to merchants.^ The 
‘ didactic ^ cbaractct of poetry and fictiou of all sorts whtch wbis so 
obvious during the Jafce: sucecnth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, was but another aspect of itiw s*me general 
trend. And last but not least should be mentioned the moral aad 
pietistic liietatnre, and particularly, all those Scvcntcenth-oentuiy 
‘Christian Dictionaiies* which not only outlined the ultimate 

1 tjmt. from L, Op. dt. p. : 27. 

* Famoiit CEm bte: rSdiDki Breton's, A r lih d Pschi of LiSStn^ Tia 

Alnrw ^ ^ School, V'ety jmpuJu aljo WH ^lllijitri Vtiuigluni'i 

Plfriwiw iW/*. 

John. Bfovttbt’i JifertApif (: 5 p:J Tn v one. 
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iclcids of human Jifc hut algo prescribed dctnUcd rui« for the irwli- 
viduai's conduct. 

Hutnan life tjf^s taking the shape of a himdhoofc ■with a centtal 
theme and with a well-organized argument leading to it. The 
Student Indlined to make hiatoricaj analogies might led Co 

use terma such ag ‘dicigte', " cndoctrination^ atul t^Vtn 'Glffch- 
se^Ifunf. In a Sense he might be right. For there wag such a thing 
as A cential dootnne embodied in a specific teligious faith and 
piactlce, □£ later on^ in a gystem of i'o/ms, and there: waa 

piessuie put DU the individual to cOnfoim to this. But this sdJl 
does riot justify the termg mentioned abovC- For what gcxms to be 
an BBsenti-ai fefttute of the pedod cAn be exptessed in One term, 
^3df'edac^^i;^oo^ The Endividual was eigtr to leatn about life 
in general and to discipline hia behaviour in order to improve his 
condition, Kach rndrvidual was possessed by the desire fo diseovet 
^aamc North-West Passage' to icarning, some daoit route to the 
infotenation and culture demando;! by the 'complete dthseo' 
Thrg shows at least that the aygtem of picssurcg for conformity, 
and geufitakly speokingj fat mttgtation with certain well'estAh- 
lighed regulations of life came also from wirblu hlmgelf. Indeed a 
strong need for pcEsonal status waB the main ddving force foSthis 
chidst fbi knowledge O'! approved forms of beltsviour. 

The drive towards radonallzatian penetrated deeply Into the 
individual’s mind; his disposition to petceive and react to most 
life gjtualions in the function of practical railonal goals grew 
stronger and stronger, FcclingSi emotionSi and spontaneous im¬ 
pulses which hampeied his rational scKeincs were displaced^ in¬ 
hibited or repressed. In his John Browne erhorted the 

merchant tD kftsp even the prayers ‘discreetly short’ orherwisc too 
much of his time and mind would be taken away from his busi¬ 
ness. The rationalization of human relations was perhaps the most 
marked aspect of this process. The emotional bonds of kinaliip, of 
friendship, and even of marriage and love- became to a great extent 
Buhscrs'icnt to rational schemeSr The same John Browtie advtsts 
his fdlow-mcn not to' covet overmuch familiaritie amongst men: 
for it maketh thee spend much loase of time'.^ Ftactlcsd goals 
started to govern dotnestic relations between hughand and wife 
hiIso. New atdtudcs and values were developed which wcie 
useful to the efficient conduct of the household. This is shown^ 

1 Qnqbi Jram. Wright, p. 162.. 
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as Wrighc points out, iu the change of stictS ffom the value of 
TKginily to that of chaatity in matri-agfi. The latter is nnore 
impoctant because it assures the stability of the home. The 
cruphasts put on pactncTship rachci.than do emotiotial ties in mar¬ 
riage rcvAls the same gcnciai tcndejlcy. MaJtied bfe wars tation- 
aiized even in its mcKt inrimute aspects, indeed, it bccanus the 
stEonglioid of the pHictke of ^Tworidly asceticism’. Even those 
jntct-BCK tcladons which ate commonly believed to have a pure 
cmationat ieratlonal chatacter went imbued with rational pur¬ 
poses, falHiig in love and matrying, for instancSr^ What, much 
later, a Prcnchnian said on this point expecsscs this so well: ‘An 
English giri', he writes:, 'wants to nnariy onlyfot love; she crcutcs 
a cnmancc in hfil imagStiarion,, and thi?; dream Is part of her life,,, 
Ent in her private ronwince the Ellglislt girl is still English, than 
is to :iay, pDsitivt and practicai. She wants to he her husband^S 
helper and useful assodatc.’® Gorer, as has been mentioEKd^ 
described in similar terms this aspect of life in contemporary 
England. 

The changes which took place during this period in people’s 
attitude towards rhe poor and beggars should he noted as an ex¬ 
treme eKampJe of the tatiorMlitition of human xdations. Towards 
the mid-seventeenth century, the idea was crystallized that 
pKTvcrty sltould he dealt with on sound business principles^ i.C. on 
the basis of (he piaotical principles of work and eJficiencyr Thug, 
Parltanwnt passed an act in 164^ providing employment for 
the poor and the punishment of beggars. The vagrants were 
o(Ic^ the choke of working, being whipped, or doing com¬ 
pulsory labour. There remained just one formal sign of an 
emotional tcHglOilS attitude tnwaidE this SOCifd categoiy: poiveity 
and begga-ty were considetsd' sitis*. But this was an invetaion 
the traditional religious attitude, and came as A rational con¬ 
sequence of the promcition ofwork' and ‘propriety’ to the rank 
of virtues. 

Tliis hKlicatCE a peak in the prOeCSS of taiionflli^ation, i.c. the 

^ in (he SMih; c^vties the inccciccd cntUtCiJItv In (hc l^dividuiJ'n Diticude. 

■a dcuh. Cunfen:, toi nurniee, ihi: (v^ deoeb jmbued wiiti EmiTtjQniil luCLufV, 

duirtewrisifc oT ilie. sisMErub.caitury I’niith—M -dletertbsd IfT PebTTE—with whoE 
Thom&s Brciaa iiyf M (bit poiEtc ia bii TieSi^Jk jt'fav''j Seite. TIk lick irvAb (old 
how l(f nu-he a will, haw ta cxtiDrt I1I1 wJfc toi Iicnwelic 4 d lO Jo™ cif vitiLfi. tie u 
vegid tobe to ptoviiSe pttiapenjfdr ho EhildcET. bekI lervAnt Arid ... 'eo 

£cnirn<bcf (be Itwr stiHllEn. af tho- LlnlvErtUy of Oxford Wid rjinbiidijs'. 

^ H. Mairi 4>t 'Ttuii. by Udward Hyxim. ThBcnEi iukI HodiWL 
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fonnatiion ]n the indiyidwl belonging to the EngOsh ocunmunity 
of a rsitioncil attitude towards icUgicui: and God A lationa] book¬ 
keeping God—as shown by Bunyan'a visions^isrgei the indivj- 
dueil to keep his own baLaci«'Sh«eE in Otder. Recipiocal rational 
cipectauons tatKet than emociona] appeals gotem God-Man 
relations. Job became the pii^^ and the fascEttation of man. He 
became the tragic hero of the Christian soul main ly hccatise he 
gave and did not tecciVc in ictum. "I'his pJienoEiMnftn needs no 
detaHed treatment here, as It is the main Subject of a series of basic 
studies 00 ttie spirit of the English Kefomoatiesn, 

It is appropriate to say a few words here about the genesis of 
these two important proocascs in the formation of the English 
character, affccr-displacemeni^ and rationaJiaation, The hypo¬ 
thesis pnt forward in this study is that tflcionfllizarion as weJ] as 
aJfcct-diipiaccmcnt are enduring response patterns to a state of 
inner anarchy. Thcicforc one feeJs inclined to speak about their 
gaiesis in purely piycbological terms^ and regard them as iimcr^ 
mainly unconacious, processes or mechftnisrnsH by which an 
indivkluai copes with the threat to the unity of his pfiTiEonaliey 
occasioned by a poweefnli release of the prirnitire libidina] energy 
of his mind. ILowcvcr, in its present usage^ the concept of inner 
anarchy is not meant to cover an indepcndentpsychoiogica] teality. 
This study is not concemed with the state of inner anarchy in 
genftcab but rather with an historically concictc case of inner 
anardiy^ that Cjtpcricniccd with patricular intensity by most mdi" 
^ddualfi belonging Do the riittcenEh-century English community. 
In this specidc case the oeij^ns and functions of ailcct-displace- 
ment and ratio nab a ado n were gtCSHly determined by soci^ and 
CttttuIAl factors. In shoji^ they were mental ii[iKhanisms used in- 
tensEvciy by a group -of individuals in order to cope with a com¬ 
mon mental condition created by a specific social and cultural 
situation. 

It would, however, be ec^UAlly wrong to condude from this 
that the origins of rarionalizatinn and aficctdEsplacement were 
ultimately sodal and cnlturaE, and that they can be identified 
with Bpcdfic aspects of the interregnum period. For instance, it 
has often been suggested that the practical lalional attitude to 
life Ejf the modern Rngltshinanj as well as his wariness of feeling, 
can be derived from the impact made on hU mind by ceetaid 
practices chacflcterisric of a COminerdal society, or by the practice 
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of the Calviniit ethics of frug^ilitif suid tempeeance. But as soon Jis 
Calvinism is OKntiOfwd thii kind of aEgument suffcES a volte-face, 
For VC say nrlicr, that in Eng;]and CHlvldlsm itself v9S ptdmaiJjy 
an answer tOj ot ft cultural aymljot of a prc-ciiating psychological 
condition. Tn other words, it was not Calvinism that produced 
EficlinatiDriB towards tfltionftlL^ittlon ftnd de-eaiotionftLi^tion of 
human behavioui^ but on the contrary, Calvlniicn was adopted in 
order to satisfy such inclination. TtluS, the argument c 9 n go 
iouehI and round rhe dtclc of sociO’pHychcilogical intcrcondi- 
tioning. 

The starting-point of the pieseni inTestagadon into the origin 
and development of varioois trait} of the English national ghai- 
aeter was in a complex historical situation in which the Enghsh 
community found itself duiing the period of the interregnum. 
Two ntain ideas must he obvious by now. Firstly, this situation is 
psychc-sodal in it± origin ftnd chftEACter;! it is ei social and cid- 
tutftl state of eadieaL change and disorganisation translated ac the 
psycholuglcaL icvcl JntD a state of disoricntaldion and a low degree 
of intcgruion iu ihc sttuccurc of the human persouality. Since the 
two aEpects or levels arc doseiy intcrielatedi any reductionist 
ft]>p(Oftch is lifthJe co distortions. Secondly, the statting-poinc of 
this study was not an altogether arbitrary one. 'Ihcrc is reason 
for IXicviog thftt the liKteenih century vfts for the English 
cnmmimity a ps^’chchistodcal focus, a situation fiiLi of dc- 
velojjitwmtal potential. Now, h is against this psycho-cuituial 
background that the present investigation into the OligllU of 
ajfect’dispjftccment ftnd tfttionalizfttion has been conducted. Natur¬ 
ally, at any stage in the development of these tUftics, ont has to tak* 
into AOCOUnt the inietplay between sodo-cultural and psycho¬ 
logical factors. For example, rlic state of aimfchy Cbatftcterisdc of 
the psycho-historicfll situation of interregnum had stimuluted at 
the psychological level the processes of rationalization, and affcct- 
disptacement. But the c](preasion "at the psychological level' as 
used here is jncidy ft lUfttiner of speedi determined hy an analy- 
ticftl attitude; in fact these processes cannot be tested in them¬ 
selves before they have been actuftlcied in a certain social and 
cultural form. And they wece in fact actualcaed id Cfirtfllrt economic: 
practices, hi ft certftid religions belief and cdiics, in a certain 
system of human intcnelatiou. ftud in many other social and cul¬ 
tural mafufestarlons. The point is thnt these social and cultural 
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maniftstations hiKl a ^jed-bacfc On the piocesKE of latianali- 
isition and aFcctniisplaccmcit, It is (fi this specific sense that 
cwncncrciat practices stud CalvinUt cthica atliniiktcd a taclanal, 
dc-cmotlDnalized atdtudlc tn tife, 

This UlttSttates Once more a baalc incdiodological pdndplc of 
histonesd psychology which we called eatfier the principle of 
^ysychosocisd cycles. Now a new application of the satlK ptirtciple 
can he fomtuiated as follows r psjebif-^nini milmtt s isei^ 
j^astshf and the rerasc^ jw a ptytho§mSss, 

The SOCifrcultutai and psycholagicsd conditions of historical 
development alternate With each othci: in SUch St dose and COin- 
ple^ chain cf actions and reactions that neither can be isolate^] a4 
an independent HtUMtl fioctor. The main ooneem of the historical 
psychologist is to find out the rules csf this intcrfclatiotl tathsr 
than to cojilrivc patrsms of uniUneat causation on the lines of a 
mechanistic explanation. Nothing is moic harmful to a true unclei- 
standiti^ of histocccsl deveEopmeut than si ueduedonist attitude 
whether it he- rdigioua-apirituaf in the mojiner of M9K Weber^ 
economic, in the manner of Man, or psychological, in the mannet 
of Freud, 


FBWjH M£>T[FS to STRUCiTUIlK 

One can go a step further now, and describe in more iT}'Btetnaric 
psychological tetmS the consequences which the situation out¬ 
lined so far had fnr the structute of tht individuals petsofiality as 
well as for the cultural sCracture of the community. 

Tlie inclividodi belonging to the modem English community is 
basically tolerant Cowards himBelf. He not only accepts, indeed 
sitiftches-^ positi'i'e values to the instinctual ddv«. This is not 
only his first but his Isasic contact with lumscif. The external 
world Is for him an unknown rcEifitancc. 'Taking one’s own 
chance’ and ‘looking for one’s own intetest’ is to him che most 
natural thing in the wndd. 

This bsisic acceptance of his instinjcnjaE drives detOCmEnes tht 
development and the final stmetute of the iudividnai’s person¬ 
ality ; it determines in the first place the funedon of hlf £upet-egO. 
In order to cope with the desttucdve character of Lnstinctual 
forces—ne to use an c^pfCSiiou coined during the period of intci- 
legnum—-in order to escape the conditiem of ‘jJama imavfln /js^Wf 
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the individuiil dcvclopDd two main dispasitionB which veic 
U^SCribed htt^ de-einodo(billj£Aljoci iln'cl mtlonidlziitLom By th& 
former he denied to himseJf part of the aatiifaction detlved Bom 
the gratification of the insdrvctual drives ; by the latter he shaped 
the manifestation of these drives docotding to certain socially ac¬ 
ceptable patterns of bchaTioor. This resuited in a considerable 
amount of contiol over the iosCloEtual drives, which is in fact the 
baaic function of the soper-ego. 

But though de-cmotioiialhation and rationahzatiotl SOtne- 
dmes take e^ttetne forms, the mper-ego characteristic of the 
Englishman is haaicaJJy not Opposwi to his Hd'; its Super-iodivi- 
dual and ideal chaiacTteris very feeble. Despite certain appearACLCes 
to the contrary, the typical tdatlon between these two hailc 
Strucnins of the individual’s mind is OHS of mutual tolerance. 
Some psychocultuiftl phenomena ate symptomatic of this £#- 
latlnnEhip. ft ia, fni instance, a fict that modem Enghah culture 
is the cradle of, as well as. the moat fertile soil foe a series of be¬ 
liefs and theoretical constructs according to which 'self-incctcst’ 
coincides with the interests of Others ot with general interest. 
There is no need to analyse the celtural artimlation of these be¬ 
liefs. Ihey were an Jmporraot fciwre of the Cultutai climate of the 
late sivtcenth centuty and of the seventeenth century. It is true 
that this coinddence Ls macte possible O'nly after a certain formal— 
not essential—tranefenmation cf die ^id^. But despite this it 
should he made crplldt that' self interest’ refers primarily to the 
individual’s' id ‘iTie raaJnty eccinomic connotation in. which this 
term was used during the above period is a proof of this. It would 
therefore be right to ccnjclutk that the system of bclicfE regarding 
the colncitknce between self-intcrcgt and sociai or gene^tsd in¬ 
terest reveals a Aedble SUpCJ>egO ina co-aperative relation wich the 
’id’r It should he added that this menUi condition consLtutes the 
primary source of the tolerance and understanding of Others 
which the EnglishEuan as an individual possesses in a high degree. 
At this point an important quesrion arises; Is not the EnglisEi- 
man strongly repressed? Is he not more repressed chan [he mem¬ 
bers of Other Wrstern communities? This sreins a legitimate 
question, particularly for ad outsider, if the following dSpccts of 
the Eciglishinan’s behaviour are [ftkcdinto account: (a) his Strong 
scif-controt and the inhlhition of his affects in patticolar; (b) his 
confotmiEffi and cooventionahsm; (c) his l.egailsmf hi® 
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ftugaliljf; (c) his fejur of a tyMnnical absolute Gad as espnessed fn 
the doctriiM: o£ prcdcHij,oiUi,Qnr Thia is enough to make anyone 
condndc tdiat^ contiary to what we haye just been sayiPj^ the 
Enghshman's aupci-e^ is jntolctant^ even ry nanfii ral However, 
this conclusion is not borne out by % deeper anaJysls of the 
Chatactcristic pcrsonftlity Sttactuic of the Englishman^ as wc will 
quickly see. 

It has been shown ptcviously that aflect-clijpJacetticnt and de^ 
emorionalisation do not imply repression of the indivJdual’a 
inatinctlvt drives. On the contrary tltcy often facititftte the in- 
divithial'a yielding to the "id'. A serifiB of psycho-cultural syenp- 
totra are relevant to this. For instance, rhe belief chat fedings arc 
‘bad’ can jncait dme one can accept the demands of tlie injlinctuat 
drives if one. couM previousSy dLSSOCiafee feelings feom them, Lc. 
if fccLings ai^ kept to oncs^. but this implies that the mote 
one's feelings can be cnntrolJc<b the mote and the better one can 
act upon the demflnds of the ‘id’. Thus dc-cnK>tLooaliMtion hums 
Out to he a form, of acceptance of the "id'. It is this trait that 
made Max Weber apply the label ‘sensualist without a hcfttt" to 
the personaJity SttUcCure fiormed by Calyinism and Pudcan ctliics. 
Obviously, he referred to ap enttcme if not ideal type of the per¬ 
sonality structure described here. 

I'hough the Englishnw.tt ’3 sense of sodal conformity is greats 
this results in far less repression than one would believe 9t best 
sight, This can be conhtmcdrn two ways. Firstly the individual of 
the English comiinuriit.y Jms a deep-rooted belief that society dnes 
not eidst in its own right; it nd-sts, only ag an abatiactloo, irC. K3 
a matter of cooventjon which can at any moment be changed to 
Suit the individual's intcicatg. Secondly, s-iilM the early days of the 
modem era, the individual of the English community has formed 
the belief that his ioferests correspond to the interest of his com¬ 
munity. 'One who helps hitusclf, helps the nadoo’ or "individual 
pr 09 .|>erity leads to communal prosfKrity' wctc—and still arc— 
formulae used in this COnteKt, It WOuld^ thetefbte, be right to con¬ 
clude ihiit conformity docs not bring repression. 

The Englishman’s fomiSll legalism, or fondncBS of the rule of 
law„ is not a gymptoio of Strong reptession either. Tlte empitkal 
conception of law characteristic of the English culture should be 
taken into account here. Though the Jaw might in pattimlar cases 
be rigidly and severely applied, there is in fact nothing absolute 
aoy 
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01 ri^id in due chaiactcr of the kw itsetf Thtfact that in Ejigknd 
the Jaiv h created ^ p-e^fdiU}/, coupled with the famous English 
hostility to ^wnttcci taws^ says i lot in coiiDboiadon of iiiis. 
It snys at least that the law itself—li kc society—^has no abaoltitc 
Ecalit}"^ that it is empitical and thetcfoic susceptible to change. 
This is 3 sign of a flexible talhct than tigid superego. The EngU^- 
inan is a law-abiding indkiduaiist; this clichi tOntama much 
tmth. 

There is little to be said, at this pointy about the repressing 
ciicets of the ethics of frugality cniboiiicd in the doctiinc and 
practice of worldly ascetidsnij ot in the Calvinist belief of a 
tyrannical God.^ Firatly,^ the doctrine and the. practice of worldly 
asceticism provide the individual with a system of rules and 
values whi^, if conformed to^ brings him matcriai pcospetity in 
the first piaec, ie. a sadifaetion. of the Hbidinal drives of the 
"id'. 'The most important of these rules and values flre wotk, 
thriftj diligence and pmdencc. The superego based oo sucli rules 
and values CJiiercises no hind of repression on the ‘ id \ on the con- 
Ctftrj'j it eonstitutes eci inctedse in Its gratification by n relatively 
short detour. And one should not SotgCt that woddly aBcctlcism 
aud the iuper-ego bused on it bring not only maKrisi ptOSpetity 
but also salvarioiL This shows dearly chat the belief in an absolu¬ 
tist tyrannical God is not a symptom of repression either. For^ the 
fuifilment of God'a commandi which is identical with the rule of 
worldly asosticisnij rciults in material prosperity for the indivi- 
duftl. Again, saJvarion and material progress, that is io say the 
superego and the ‘id", go hand in lund, 

Kcascrling chacactfiikes the Englishman by the word ‘in- 
itincl'; The Englishman is like a hunting dog^ he is the only 
modern miin who displays both as an individual and as a group, 
the security, directness snd determination of instinctual behaviour. 
In tlic light of what has been, said SO fdr, Kdserling ia essentially 
fight. But the jiiatter Ls much more complfflf thnn his terms sug¬ 
gest. For One thing, instinct is, in thk case, not a purely biological 
teflhty. "THc reference to animal bchavrour even as an analogy has 
therefore very linaitKl value. As has been previously showH^ the 
amount of deviation and change undergone by insUnctUSll 
Cfietgy in the periOivaiity of the Englishman is by any standards 

^ Wlui GtJlortFS Je fhis ticJcrt to t. Jntfi divclorpairnt cf theae prjdlO- 

cufcurtl (rtiti. Ai laJd befort, (be rarly Pujjbani a Siratlg lUfjcr-c^jii 
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congidefablfii I-Ic rendered this energy mote fleiible by the ppo- 
Ctes of rsti-onaJtftrionj be has eiiftn sphc the pdmfrivs stmctiiie of 
the instinct by a systemsitic dbsoewLion of afFoct fr:<>m impulsCr It 
is cbaiactctistic of hia petSOnality struE:tnte—and this relates 
niirectly to the chiin^es intindnced in his instinctaat eiMigj'—that 
be formed a type of cotlScicncc, a type of Snper-ego, whi^di is iJOt 
On terms of cOnttadictSfin Twilb bb inatioCK, Therefore, his 
detettoinatiDn, secnrltyj and duicctness arc not of a purely in- 
sdnctnal character' tb^ sue EtmetnraT, i.e, they ate derived from 
his personaUty as a whole- His conscience and his instincts 
I compound matters very amiably'. This is indeed a erttciaJ point 
in the personality Structnrt of the modern Hn^lishmari, and hss 
to be dealt ■with, in mote detaiEL 


MEnmvAL ANij KNGLTSH taiftscNAunr s'jTtiJcrLiiiJi 

Since die Englishman's personality can be desedbed as a proto¬ 
type of secular personality* there is no better: way of pointing out 
its tllflin differential traits than by comparing it witb the haaic 
medieval peisonality stfucturer The two poinca which arc 
particularly relevant hetc arc the system, of motivation and the 
pattern of cmodanal behaviour. 

The modvationai system of medieval man involved a bilsic 
duality, the VQ-icc of God at one level, and that of Satan at the 
other; Spiritual calling oo one side, and the temptfttion of the 
flesh, on flic other; absolute rcsnsccndental gOaL^ on the one hand, 
and worldly appetites on the other. Thus his petsonatity included 
a haiic polarity in the sense that hls oonsdence, or superego, was 
O-pposod to tbc structure of his instinctUfll drives. The coherence 
and unity of this kind of mental organisation was ensured by a 
scries of inner mechanisms and institotioasiiacd patterns of be¬ 
haviour which made it possible for the individual to make alter¬ 
nating leaps between these two motivational scructutes. These 
inner meebanEsms and the institutionaliaed patterns of behaviour 
wete dt'OEe of repentance, CKpiation and conicasion. Consequently 
the liehavioural pattern of nnedieval man can be dcacjibwl 
as an oscilLitlng movement between ‘fall’ aad 'redemption', 

' sin' and' virtue', ^ evil' and" good'. A similar behavioural pflttein 
is displayed today by many Individuals whose personality 
has been fomwd in a Homan CatboJic culture; it consists 
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of i niovcjs^cnt bctwKii the 'id' mid the Supcr-egO, be¬ 

tween indulgciiicc and gtdlt. The degtee of innef unit^ in the 
medieval pasonaLity JtfUCturc co^ld not be high. Ttic cipressLon 
'high-SCfVng petsonallty' whieh Huizinga applicE ta late medieval 
man can be extended to medieval man in genetal, alrhough, fat 
teasoEis mentioned elsewhere, the baaic polariricR cbaractcristic of 
thJa pciaonahty Htnictutc were mote cicaily visible during the laat 
DcnturicB of the Middle Ages. 

There is no duality in the motivational syatem of the basic 
Enghslt pcrjonallty. The orgarizatinn and unity of personality ia^ 
in this eaae» based on a ndadoti of continuity, even of identity, 
between the mouvatlonal stmeturca of the instinctual drives and 
the atipcE-ego. How was thia new dcvcloposcnt passible ? Since the 
concern of this study as * wliole has been to 0itow light on this 
question, we ghonld be as brief as possible at this stage. 

Fiisdy* the Refocmatlon in rnany ways continued and con¬ 
solidated the drive towards secnlari^ation initiated by the Re- 
naiEsancc. Though the psytho-analytical view. accOtding Co 
which Luther had. by the abolition of celibacy, opened the doors 
of the super-ego to the repressed sexual impulses (as Calvin did 
fo-r the itidividufti's material appetites) can eastiy Ije suspected of 
dogmadsm, it is, nevertheless, true that the Rrlblmztion had^ On 
the whole, minimised the conflict between the motivationai 
stmoture of the instructs and that of the suprx-egOL This came as a 
result of a consldersible limitation of the sacred authojdty of the 
Church. In this way the incompatibility between sacred values 
and worldly pcx$uaslon. heoamc kss acute in many Sphetee cf 
human Eift The English Refornaation contained mote of these 
cIcmcnCs than the Continental Reformations. 

Anothet aspect of the RefbrmftHon which expresses even mote 
dearly the devcEopment of the charactcrigtic modvaticoal system 
of the basic English personaiity structure was the iotCmallzlng 
of the sacred rciigious symbols which formed the foundation of 
the mediovat suprr-ego. As a remit of the Reformation, God, 
dogma, Qiutcli. 9fHt evcci piiesdiKxl hecanse more and more 
intetnjdized symbols, and as such more liable CO tlic individuals 
inner choice and petsonal interptetation. The proof of this—if 
proof is needed—is the plutalism of faith witWn, the Rcfocrtied 
Church. Naturally, this irmer search for smd inner eontact with 
God was hound to produce fl doset Jink between God's will 
io6 
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and the individuates ^iabes^ betwiccn coiLacicncc and Tvnrldly 
n£ed£. 

There is SOtnecMag in the mndyationad JHWtESS of the hoiic 
English pctBonailty 'which fotmally rcscmhlcs the medieval mystic 
eipericncc. The prooesR ip, in a sense> ftniaverted 'mysde onioa'. 
The medieval myme opena hig soul and lets God com itij 
undergoing by this both* dissolution of hia □'wn peiEonality and a 
sepatadfin from the worklf wKlle the Englsshtnan moves himself 
towards God trying to create God iff hi/SStf arwl in che WOfld* 
This secteC meeting, taking plftcft in an emotionally tense atnjo- 
Sptwre, tetults not only in a close co-opetation but also in a CQn“ 
aidcrablc confusion between the 'voice of God and that of tuan; 
the terms of the inner dialogue art Oftco hlurted by obscure 
paaiions, ft Is the result of one of these comtuunious that made 
Angelas Silcaiusi wrifer T JlUjOw' that without me God cannot 
cvjsc for ft moment.' Ihcncforc—one may ccmdude—ask God to 
live with myself, tathet than ask myself to live with God, This 
kind of conclusion was very obvlouS in the bchaviDur of the Get- 
man Piedsts; for example, as they went round in ft dosed circle 
from their own wishes to the wish of God, the circle became 
smiUer and smaller until the two points met. The result waa that 
God often agreed with the individual's wSsh.t 

Though the relationship between the motivational system of 
the English basic personality atid that indicated by mystic ck- 
pcriencc ig one of formal paolleligm, both jnvol've considerable 
self-deception. What rhs intUvidual bclicvca to be the will of God 
is often llis Own will in disgnige; what he esprCSScS so con¬ 
vincingly in terms of his own duty and conacUncc may well be ft 
simple personal wrish' ncccssit)^ Cim easily become virtue. Here 
lies the psydiolo^al root of the often talked-aboat English 
hypocrisy. For it is obviously true that the Englishnnan often— 
more often than the mcmbcts of other modern communities— 
speaks about his interests and drives in tCItns of conscitneej in 
terms of accepted soclftl values. SometimeE this sounds intriguing 
ifl the eets of an outgidcr, A young wornsn ■wishing pramotion or 
simply highjer wages would norntally go about it by asking 
for mote rtspotisibilily. It jp not done, fbr instance, foe a member 
of a political party to show to otliers. Of to himself that he 

H. S. CurttbiT flivic; b scefe* cf eaiivirtemu mriplui nf chii in ]■ k'JTiycbolcjElE 
JtTE dLul vhr-t n Plei|Hrnffl'‘j ia PtfsortiUbkiit mtj 13^7. 
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’wishea a nmyit important posdtion; wiiat hi leaJljf wishes is tu 
be or tD ^-offir his EcrviocE'. This atticudc shrmld not„ 

IiDwcvei, be tatcil 9S a simple dclibCKiEC diagnisc of one's awn 
purposes- TbifltC is a good dsd of tmth in the opinion of a con- 
temparaty Bngliabmsm, a cewnoLsscur ia matteis of nadonal 
character, wfaen he writes: 'oisr sceldog hypoci:is 7 arose, not 
from any deshs K> deceive Crthers., but from a wish to comfort 
ourscLveSj and , . . it was furthered by Oar infinite capacity for 
■eelf^deceptioa -. 

this 'wish to COinfoEt oatselves' has much to do hath with the 
decline of the absolute values which EoLmed the keynote o£ the 
medieval supet-ego^ and with the emergence of the prudential 
values such Jis tJsiift, modeeatioil and work, which fojm the yeast 
of the modern Englishman's super-^ego. In the ra.thci eatremisr 
form charactedstic of the early Paritans it can bc put: G&d 
cannot he agftinst an. industrious^ thudfry (tod jMfOvident man who 
works for his own. and at che same time, for God’s glory- This 
can bc called simply self-dcocption, hot one has to beat jn, mind 
that term-^ often used by modcto psychology—cannot 
cBUdly be applied to the meatal structure of iodividuftls and com- 
munitieg -who were fighting bittccly for their flSCipc from the 
external aUttlOfity of dogmas. The impression, and not only the 
desire, must have been very strong with these individuals that 
which counted most in thcic actions waj; their Own contact with 
God> their foucr evidence, rather that! the tcpcrcnssinns of chfik 
actions on others. 

As a result of the internalizing pTOfCSSj revelation took its 
SOWCee within the individual who formed the habit of looldiig fot 
the norms of his action in. himself, in a set of inner evidences and 
coQviccions as well as inccmaliecd conventions:. This all formed 
the substance of his conscience, Hieic is no need to signify the 
novelty of this mental dcTclopmcnt. The pcEsorldlity of the 
F nfriishman has formed a series of intermediary SUgej and con> 
protnising functions between the super-ego and the 'id’- In this 
sense cunSCieocc hits become a huger and mOic fieiible Structure 
which integrates the individual’s instincts aod values in a new 
unity. One can call this new UtUty diSUacCer, or inner-dirccCcd per- 
Eonalicj', OE simply secular ccmsdence. However, tetmS do not 
mattetr The important thing is that the motivational system, and 
^ HuoLd NKOlaoci; ''A Firiodl; AjipntaiL' iTir Jim: S, r^S 
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C:onS£<]UCntly, tlic Jjenouatiiy atWCturc of the Enj^IjshoiSm dis¬ 
plays a higher cJegfCC of unity than that of lufidifival mao. TNj ia 
rnsu niy du* to the emergence of a (Ww kind of snper-egOr 

Though the teem reason can lie ambiguous^ one can neverthe¬ 
less say that the Englishman’s Super-CgohasanesscotiallyiJracticsil 
rational character, as opposed to an canotional ideaJist ooCr ThEs 
implies that the norms and values which it contains do not have an 
fibsolntc chafacterj the Indhidnal^s cortTotmity to them jj not 
carried out by emotional processes^ mch as fear or Jove, In the 
at-ppljeadon of its norms the super-ego ts deltberatis'c and rtciLbJe, 
i,c. it takes into account the specific instinctual need which 
tnntivalcs dte individuars icactkni a? ivcll as the specific onndi- 
ttoiis in which tltc reaction takes place. As a icsult of diis thi 
Hvngllshman dUplflys lei his bciiavinur a sense cf unity and 
^r;iduai[M;ss which arc ccimpJttcly lacking in the pcisorulity i>f 
medieval man. Dufkc’g reaction to the Frendt HcvciEutluci is 
I'sighEy indiCftti’L'e of this basic trait of the English character, To 
tHc revolndcurtaicy enthusiasm he opposed the calm jpirit of 
gradualness, to the calling of absnlute Kts^n, he opptised the 
practical wisdom of tradltioos and 'prejudices' as well as tllfi 
sense of Ciipediency. 

In conclusion kt It be said again that the English arc the lirst 
at nd the most successful among ttwdem narioilS to create a mental 
structircc in which conscience and instincts arc not fundaracn^lly 
Opposed. Thus they pushed the histoiy of the mindl a step fnr- 
■sAraml from its medieval Stage. Andie Gide ones said that one of 
thie main features of Fnench civUhfJition consists lei an endless 
cdialoguc Iwtween nahjro and spirit. This indicates an attlttidc 
tcjwaids man oscillating hetweeo tlic poJes of natwiftllETn and 
f^l'iirJtuallsm. There is nothing less Engli^ than this dialngtic. 

A comparison between the emotional pattern of rnedieval man 
ftlld that of the basic English personality leads to a sindlar eon- 
(rludan. The sanic duality and polarity ate noiictable in tlie 
<^.tV]OtiOfwE behaviour of medirtfal man. 'ITie primiti^'c emotions 
derived directly from the stmctufc of his Sastinctuil drives form 
one Jevel^ while the purified feeboga related to the spiritual vahics 
of his super-ego form another. As the opposJtkifl Extwoen the two 
Iti’V'fls is absolute, the uniti,' of pecsonaTtCy is ensured be altcr- 
cia-ting leaps from one level to sirwthjeCr ThuSf in his einodnFBl 
loeihaviour medieval man showed a marked tendency to oscillate 
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bemcen the- depth! of sftitsuslily ind the. heights of apilltuality Ai 
his scHil bsMffic posBCMcd by his ‘id’j ot by Itia s'lpcr-cgQ. ■^Pos¬ 
sessed’ is ihc right TFoed bfiit, for medieval man could net tstah- 
iish within his soul any compiomisc between these StluCtilKSp his 
choice Mffl£ to illdfirttify himself cither with the OOC^ Ot vith the 
Other. There is little wander thftt Ae Stliving towards 
m'dttttin opjKjitvrsfm'' hfld SO mBch obsessed Ae medieval mjretits. 

Hicte is ft sitnitftrity between the emotionid sttuctute of medie¬ 
val imari and Aat af the Englishmfln: in both cases the primitive 
emotinns are repressed by ihe SUpCT-CgO- but Ae similarity Js 
supeefici-alj for the repressing processes, and particularly Ac 
manner in which Ac icptesEcd emcrtionaljiy is dealt wiA didcr 
widely. T.Tae super-ego of mtdievftl man accepts cmotionaLity only 
dfrer submitting it A a pEoocss of conversion. Thii opctati.on is 
nonnally caiiied out by Ac methaniSDl of sublimation whtMC 
function is to dissodflte emotlonftlity from instinct snd to project 
ir on A ideal spiicAai symbols. Thus love becomes acceptable 
only as di slut crested ar descnsuftJised love, only as God Aspired 
loi't; hatred itself becomes acceptable if projected on to Ac. 
aymbols of evil. In the medievai world etietllUM were naturally 
perceived as 'heretics’ and ftkti.ds as jnen of God. It goes wiA- 
out saying,, that what was not dissoriated fi;orti instincts and sub- 
limiicd could not he fttcepted. Consequentiy the eraotionftliiy of 
medieval man was polariacd Ato absolutely ' bad ’ and abaolutciy 
'good’ fcchngBL 

Medk'val man was cither an idcalirt di an emcdonfli primitive; 
the Englishman ia neither. Lack of fctttemeSj uniUncarityK smnoA- 
ntss, monotonyj ftOd dwH twasaA aUtCims wAch can he apphed a 
A c EngliAman's cmodonal bchaviDur. They all suggest a certain 
Amount of ncpicssion, AS we Mw « ftn eaille/ Stage when dealing 
wiA the processes of adcct-displacemcnt and rationahzatiun. Eait 
in order A understand Ac cmodonal behaviour of Ae Eoghah- 
man one has to take itiA account the flmdhic and basically 
tolerant character of his supci-ego. Owmg to this loleeftilce the 
prAiftry emodoDS^ Although inhihit(jd.K ate nO'r compleAiy denied 
by supptTcjsion or conversion in A ideal values. This can be formu¬ 
lated in a half alAgoiical manner as follows; McAevftL man. is 
dthcr defeftted bj'j or compEetely defeats his emodons. while the 
Englishman feces and oontroJa Acm. Control is the keywardj for 
the Englishman accepts and displays his emodons as SOCM^ and as 
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long, fii he feels that he is above them, thsit he caD ^pra 7 then; 
down^i It is most un-HngUah to be ovcicome by feelings. This 
amounts to saying that feelings ace displayed only to thfl extent 
to which they do not threaten the unity of the individnal^a per- 
soriali^, or as long aa they do not distoit the character. This can 
be illusttated in mote than one way. Picstly, the Engliahmun is 
Inclined to display emotic^naOty if his SUiOtkinS arc associated 
with practical rational goals. For instance, his rtHgioaity is 
enhanced when God is connecKKl in One way or another with 
some of his persnssions in life. In more technical terms one can 
&ay that the emotionaJ life of the Englishman Is mainly mani¬ 
fested as scotiroenis^ Le. as cnsotiotis and feelings oTgunired 
and controlled hy practical rational goals Of by social conventions 
and values. From this point of view the main mechanism by which 
the rcpicsacd emotionality is worked out is not sublimation, as in 
the case of medieva] mao, hut tationaliaation. It is intetestlng to 
note that it vas an Englishman who filSt Spoke about tl>e eidst’ 
ence of such an unconsdotlS mfichariism. 

Expeessions Sneb as 'practical rational goals' and ‘ratiooftilMl- 
tion' can be misiesding. This is why it should be Etressed again 
that ^controF and ‘'form' ate the key terms in the Ullderstan^g 
of the emotional behaviour of the ^ghshman. This sheda light 
on two emotional ftSpecSS of his behaviour, lyric mood^ and 
light-heartodncss. Tltc origin and nature of die fottnet may be¬ 
come understandable if one takes into ftccoimt that lyric poetry—^ 
for which the HoglEsblMU is so outstandingly gifted—-is a unicpic 
form of cxpieEsion of the JudlviduarE personality as an inte¬ 
grated whole and a value in itself. As StKb it teprcEicnts a situa- 
tion in which (he iotlividoal CKcrdscE his futidamencal need for 
giving form tti, and controiling h(S feelings. The second (ISpect Js 
ndotc dUBcuh fo explain and has sddom been rcmaiked by 
students in this field- According to a view very popular abroad, 
tbe English are gloomy, auffecing from spleen and melancholy. 
The personil vkw of the water is that this IS a Continental 
caricature of the Englishman. The truth ia that one can see much 
moie cheetfulncss among the English titan among many other 
nadons. Howcvct, this Cheetfulncss diUcrs in some of its qualities, 
or rather in one of its dimensions from the cheerfulness of other 
people. It seems CO be more childish, mote naive, mote non¬ 
chalant in its character, Tbe English sxc fend of. Mid often Indulge 
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in fcclicgs of Lghc-hcartcdncss. The reason iot this seems to be 
twofold. Fiisd^j such feelings ai?e a natural compcnsarioji and 
refoge fcom Strongly practical and rational orientation of tJacir 
emoHooaJity in gcncialu Secondly—-and this js merely stating the 
obvious—light-heaitiedrtess and flIj'Jpancy. liowe^'er cvubaintly 
ciprcssed^ cannot compei; beneath the thin layer of cmodjonality 
lies the ItnpicssiTc solidity of the individual's dhatacter and self- 
controL Thus the emotional heiistviour of the Englisl^mani as 
opposed CO that of medieval man, displays, the same evenness and 
cohesion which arc dnaracCEristic of Other aspects of his pel- 
sooaiity. 

There is nothing that an Englishcnan didikefi, and perhaps 
fcajs, luorc than fedinga that threaten by their irstensicy the inner 
unit^^ and control of his personality. It is sajd^ particularly among 
fdrugoeffli, that one can get anything from an Englishman if the 
appeal is made^oQ compaSSioniite groundsThis may, or may ciOt 
be the case. What seems to be true is that die Englishman cannot 
tolttucc over-riding reelings in hiniscif or in ocIijciEl Aa sQOn as 
such asituadon Is created Ids reiictionis to minimis the pccssvirc:^ 
irul thus to bring the individual'^ feciingg under the moulding 
and controLIJ ng power of his character, NaturftUy this do^-Seated 
sense of ptoporlion is often tcili:wd by sacrificEng richness and 
intensity in the sphere of sensihiiityL Thia Is often pointed out 
as a daw in tine English chsractern But on the other hand^ it can 
lx said dial mcaauEC, proportion and style in feelings are values 
in themselves:^ aesthedc as well as moral values. In their emotional 
hehaviouf the English have something compamb.lfi co the Greek 
sense of proportion and harmony. 

One point of principle needs dkiifying at this stage. According 
to a commonly accept^ view the superego Is highly emotional; it 
is the seat of ideal-formation, and as such it is rigid and absolute 
in its demands upon the individual. The supet-ego requires can- 
formrty at any cosL It would^ tbereforei be advisable to introduce 
here a new teim, namely the ego. For, gcncrailyspcaldng, it is the 
ego that fulfils the fnnerions which have been attributed to the 
4up(T-egO of the laadcrn Engiishnun. TJiccgoig dc^tlble. lealisdc; 
and rational in die seiue giiicn to those terms above. Moreover, 
the ego is an indrvidualijdng sctuciuirej Le, It compromises be¬ 
tween the individuld's insdnctnal drives^ hctwcci) the reaticy of the 
situadon^ on one side, aod social normSj on the other. Finally 
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the ego is, according to psycho-analysis—an intetincdiary 
structure between the ‘id* and the supetego; its function is to 
socialiae the * id', on the one hand, and to iodividualiae the social 
norms on the other. These are two adjusdve processes strongly 
present in the personality of the modem Englishman. 

With this in mind ^ personality structure oudined above 
could be described as an ego-centted or strong ego personality. 
But this is maicvly a matter of terminology. On the o^cr hand, it 
seems that one of the characteristics of the English personality 
structure consists precisely in the difficulty to be faced when 
trying to distinguish clearly between the functions and the status 
of his ego and those of his super-ego in the usual acceptance of 
these terms. This difficulty is objccrively attested by the belief 
widespread among members of the modem English community 
in the coincidence between self-interest and general interest, by 
their congenial anti-idealistic and and-epiritualiscic atutudes. 
Would it not be more accurate to say that the Englishman has a 
personality structure with a strongly individualized super-ego? 
Nothing can be rtvore significant for this view than the cvoludon 
of English political and economic thought during the modem 
eta. This is in many respects one and the same thing with the 
cvoludon of the modem liberal mind whose main tenets are: (a) 
Society is essentially an 'associadon' based on the indhriduars 
needs for survival and security; it therefore implies a deliberative 
attimde, or at least, provides for the development of such an 
atdtude, (b) Society is a technique, a tool; it provides the mecha¬ 
nism of human welfare and pleasure. As such it is highly historical 
in the sense that it is moulded and re-moulded according to the 
needs it has to satisfy, and according to circumstances. In other 
words, society is a fluid process which has no ideal limit, (c) 
Society is a consensus based on common interests, and as such has 
a strong utilitarian hedonisde character, llaough this is pardy 
implied in the first two points, it deserves special mendon, be¬ 
cause it reveals a very close assodadon between society, law, and 
order, on one side, and the pleasure principle on the other. The 
basic conviction is that there is a continuity between spontaneity 
and order, between pleasure and society. 

Now, bearing in mind that the super-ego is ‘ internalized society' 
the inferences one can make from these points arc revealing for 
the nature of the Englishman’s super-ego. Its opposition to the 
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mcdicvad mpc^cgo comcs ftlJly to light. WMc ehc kttci k glued 
to 9, pertmrwitt ideal woiEd^ the formei k adjaskbl'e tt> the iudi- 
\idLial''s needs Bud to the dicuiriscancss; whUt the kLtot is based 
on spiritual gOfllSj thfl foimtc hw Stcocig titilitaiian hedonistic 
ttftifcs; vbile the ktccr sims at salvation^ the foEcner aims at sut* 
yrval and sdf-ccalizatian. 

A VH.Vf CUL'lTTJtJlL COtTSHJEltAirtQrHS 

Most of what has been said bears directly upon die cultncal 
atmectiFc <levclopcd by the RngLish calumuiUty^ ducing thit 
modern era. Some points deanand* hoivevCtj A moiC explicit 
ticamtentr 

An individual ti^ich a dcxibic and rational Supet-ego has an 
inncr-centred pclSOOality. On the soojt plane hc is indi.r>cd to 
build up an open snckl atruclnrc. Society is in fact a rcafity of 
derivative order. It is a nvatter of hahih debate and Ullde^ 
standings (unong indivklualSr In. dds sense one can say that the 
basic l^glLsh pcrscnality structure has caprcEsed itsdf In an 
individualized democratic toctety, 

TJie «Jado(t betwe-CB the personality structuiE described above 
and the economic system based On private imtiafivc, and free 
entetprisc, on piofit-makirig, and accnmulaticn of capita! is 
obvinusL Obvious also is the connecrion bctivecrt SOCh A pST-' 
sortoJity stmetute and the mdividwijj&c characccr of secular 
rtliLcs^ or commercial ethic^ as Jc is sometirncs called. The same 
traits of the basic English petsoiwlity sttuccure, and pirticularly 
the lektions berween eonsdcncc and InstincC characteristic of it, 
can explain the prefcrcnce of the English Community fot ft 
materialistic outlook on the world in which science is placed at 
the top of the value system. 

The part played by religion in the pertouality structute 
describwl above has been a highly controversial matter for a long 
lime^ and particularly since the publication of Mas Weber's worl^ 
Tj!« Proftjftntf EtilfPt ttifti th spirt/- of Copiitiii/nyr Mgny twits 
which have in the present atndy been attributed to the English 
personality structure -were derived by Weber, in ft slightly dif¬ 
ferent form, frotn the impact of Calvinism upon the English 
middle classca. Dc-emotionalkarion, lationaltzarion,. secular 
consclettce, IndividuaLIatn and self-interest ate some of these 
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ttaits. In other vords, the personality structure characteristic of 
the English middle classes—which, according to the present 
study, influenced the whole nation—was, according to Weber, a 
religious product. 

Weber’s thesis aroused strong discussions and protests. A 
series of studies—Brentano, Sombart, Pirenne, arKl Robertson— 
have set out to prove that the spirit of capitalism and the type of 
man representing it existed before the Reformation. Robertson in 
particular goes back to the thirteenth century to prove the 
existertce, during that period, of a capitalist economy with all its 
implied mental attitude such as competitive spirit, gaiivsecking, 
and rationalization of life. Thus, according to him, the deter¬ 
mining relation goes in an opposite direction from that suggested 
by Weber: it was the spirit of capitalism that determined the 
adoption and creation of Protestant ethics. Calvinism suited the 
economic habits of the middle classes. 

A psycho-historical approach may, however, throw new light 
on Weber’s view. Firstly, wliat Weber means by the 'spirit of 
capitalism’ is nearer to what one could describe as integrated per¬ 
sonality structure than to a simple economic practice; the 'spirit 
of capitalism’ is a verbal symbol for a type of man whose dis¬ 
tinctive character cannot be derived only from a particular kind 
of economic activity, but rather from the more complex fact that 
he has formed a conscience, a super-ego, which tolerates, even 
stimulates this kind of behaviour. Secondly, by the 'spirit of 
capitalism’ Weber also means a society and culture in which the 
practice of capitalist economy is not only a tolerated form of 
activity but is stimulated by an adequate system of beliefs, con¬ 
ceptions and values. 'Spirit’ means an integrated whole. Now, it 
seems obvious riiat if so defined, the 'spirit of capitaUsm’ did not 
exist before the advent of Calvinism, and of the English Re¬ 
formation in particular. For, the flourishing capitalist practice in 
the Italian cities of the Renaissance—Venice, Florence, and Genoa 
—in Augsburg, Antwerp, and even in sixtecntb-ccnrury London, 
was carried out by a limited number of individuals who can best 
be described as sociological and moral 'islands’. They lived in a 
society with a system of values which was not their own. Psycho¬ 
logically this is of paramount importance. The personality of these 
individuals was not integrated. On the contrary, it has a split 
character, in the sense that the conscience of these individuals, as 
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meijibcra of a Eocictj' biBcd on traditioival CtLrisdjan TsJuts, ^as in 
pcimancnl: cadflict ‘witti the vaJuflS lying at the ba.d? of thcilt 
ccOnomit practices. Up tn the vtry end of the Middle Ages, the 
capicfllist gmnps ofirarious countdes had the feeling o£ leading a 
^dandcatlnc’ life. They repeatedly showed thtii eagcjmcss to 
know—and sometimts to influence—the opinion of the theo¬ 
logians of the tune about mattetE Euch aa the compatibiLit)' 
betwEcn money spceuUtioti and the oaoon law. 

It ia only after the advent of Caivfeism that one can apeak in 
the true senEC ahont the apirit of capitalistic For it was doting 
and through the rise and development of this religious movemetLt 
that a specific psycho-historical process came to maturity. The 
individuals engaged in ootnmerdal ptactices formed a conscience 
which not only approved of the vaiues on which such pnctice was 
based, but stitnuLated them. They also fbrnAed a society and a 
dvilkation based on these values. This is che spirit of capital I,sm; 
it is a or a type of [Mrsonslity and culture in¬ 

tegrated round a particular type of ccononcuc practiec, 

Thoughj in the sense demonstrated ahove^ Weber is essentially 
right, there arc two points of criticism which arise. Firstly, hia 
argument centres round an ideal type of personality characteristic 
more of the middle classes thari of other atcaia of the Kngiiab 
community. Secondly, he often ovcrstrcsscs the part played by 
religious l^cCors—Pbiitanistn In flus case—in the formation of 
human character. One of the aims of the present study has been 
to show that die origin of the EngOsb charActet lies in a complex 
hrstorical situation which in many TPays preceded the religious 
Rjeformatiort. The religious movement of Puritanism on which 
Wcher lays such an. impoitatit sticss, is only one Htage in the 
formation of this character. It articulates Into aflTulsfrucCure dis' 
positions And trends created before its advent. 

inSTE.^n OF Br)UStM,lA7' LTMITATtONS 

As has betai said rcpcatcdiy, this is a psydio-histotical study; its 
main [ask JS not to describe the Engbsh natjonal character, but 
rather to define anorigina] psydio-llistorical situation from which 
some of the msiin ttaits of thia character can he derived. Its main 
thesis la that a pavchoJogiral phenomenon cannot fully be under- 
EtOOd except in a historical perspective; the mind is what it is 
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because of what it was. Psychology should aim at being a historical 
science as well as a positive expeiimental one. 

But apart from its limited task, and the specific thesis it sets 
out to prove, this study suflers from other Important limitations. 
The most important are: 

(a) Sociological, It can be said that the character structure out¬ 
line in the foregoing pages fits the middle classes rather than 
the modem English nation as a whole. This is to a certain extent 
true. There is, however, one point, which if taken into accoimt 
might considerably minimize the importance of such an objection. 
From the seventeenth century onwards this character structure 
has been extended in various degrees to all classes. This is a 
historical fact, and there is little need to resort to any of the well- 
known ‘dominant class' theories in order to explain it. After all, 
there is much to be said about the middle-class character of the 
modem English nation. 

(b) Historical. The character stmeture described above has a 
restricted historical application. For instance, it does not apply, 
or only in a limited sense, to the twentieth-century English com¬ 
munity. It has, however, to be said that this study is concerned 
with the historical origins of this character structure. It would, 
nevertheless, be important to sec the historical evolution of the 
main traits included in this structure. In the opinion of the 
writer this structure has, on the whole, been preserved, and even 
intensified up to the Victorian period. 

(c) Psychological attd Moral. Perhaps too much stress has been 
put in this st^y on the unity of the personality struemre de¬ 
fining the English character; too much stress has been put, for 
instance, on ^ strength of secular conscience, and the tolerant 
attitude towards the instinctual drives. There are grounds for be¬ 
lieving that in some ways the traditional Christian conscience was 
not altogether dissolved. Consequently the individual often shows 
the tendency to act according to the transcendental values of 
Christianity. In this case, he no longer sees his final salvation as a 
result of the same effort towards material prosperity. The presence 
of the old traditional super-ego seems to be a fact, and it indicates a 
potential defection in the character structure described above. 
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It muBt te Sttid, hows^vcr, that as fat as the English chasadei 
StnKtUl? is concernicd this bask defection hS£ seldom COmc outa^ 
nriQial polaiity or duality. This duality hsis bec<jme moTi obvious 
aftet the tr!UlS|ilflQracicio of this diaractcr structure ti> AmcrJcfl. 
This RKiris to he an interesting case of coltutal difFractionL But 
even there, one catidot £|»eAk a^ut A divided saracturej Ctimtian 
and commeitiid morality co^ist, 

(d) Metkdoio^iisl. The petSOfllllity structure which. I have 
developed in this study, defines the Eflglish nationfll chataccerea, 
fldttutt^ly, an 'ITnc only thing that could he said here on 

this point is that iJmI is not the equivaient of ri/ire^. The traits 
whkh iiaw been attiibutcd to the ^gUsh national chaiactet may 
not be visible in tbe behaviour of afl individuala, and at any time 
in their Life. They, nevertheless, constitute constant trends, as¬ 
pirations and values to which «eh mdividual tends, consciously 
or unoonsdouBly to adjust hfs personality. They arc genera! 
vedots in the piycho-social field. 
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